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BOOK VI. 


HE calamities which the Emperor ſuf- Boox VII. 
fered in his unfortunate enterprize againſt——v— 
* Algiers were great; and the account of theſe, , 154": . 
> which augmented in proportion as it ſpread athotiliieey 
a2 greater diſtance from the ſcene of his diſ{-Froncivand 
5 aſters, encouraged Francis to begin hoſtilities, for ir. 
£ on Which he had been for ſome time reſolved. 
| But he did not think it prudent to produce, as 
the motives of this reſolution, either his ancient 
pretenſions to the dutchy of Milan, or the Em- 
peror's diſingenuity in violating his repeated 
promiſes with regard to the reſtitution of that 
country. The former might have been a good 
reaſon againſt concluding the truce of Nice, 
but was none for breaking it; the latter could 
not be urged without expoſing his own credulity 
as much as the Emperor's want of integrity. 
A violent and unwarrantable action of one of 
the Imperial generals, furniſhed him with a rea- 
Vol. III. B ſon 


2 


Boox VII. fon to juſtify his taking arms, which was of 
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greater weight than either of theſe, and ſuch 
as would have rouſed him, if he had been as 
deſirous of peace as he was eager for war. 
Francis, by ſigning the treaty of truce at Nice, 
without conſulting Solyman, gave (as he fore- 
ſaw) great offence to that haughty Monarch, 
who conſidered an alliance with him as an ho- 
nour of which a Chriſtian prince had cauſe to 
be proud. The French King's friendly inter- 
view with the Emperor in Provence, followed 
by ſuch extraordinary appearances of union and 
confidence as accompanied Charles's reception 
in France, induced the Sultan to ſuſpect that 
the two rivals had at laſt forgotten their ancient 
enmity, ia order that they might form ſuch a 
general confederacy againſt the Ottoman power, 
as had been long wiſhed for in Chriſtendom, and 
often atternpted in vain. Charles, with his 
uſual art, endeavoured to confirm and ſtrengthen 
theſe ſuſpicions, by inſtructing his emiſlaries at 
Conſtantinople, as well as in thoſe courts with 
which Solyman held any intelligence, to repre- 
ſent the concord between him and Francis to be 
ſo entire, that their ſentiments, views, and pur- 
ſuits, would be the ſame for the future*. It 
was not without difficulty that Francis effaced 
theſe impreſſions ; but the addreſs of Rincon, 
the French ambaſſador at the Porte, together 
with the manifeſt advantage of carrying on hoſ- 
tilities againſt the houſe of Auſtria in concert 
with France, prevailed at length on the Sultan 
to enter into a cloſer conjunction with Francis 
than ever. Rincon returned into France, in 
order to communicate to his maſter a ſcheme of 
the Sultan's, for gaining the concurrence of the 


Venetians in their operations againſt the com- 
mon 


A Mem. de Ribier. tom. i. p. 502. 
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mon enemy. Solyman having lately concluded Boox VII, 
a peace with that republic, to which the media- © 
tion of Francis, and the good offices of Rincon 
had greatly contributed, thought it not impoſ- 
ſible to allure the ſenate by ſuch advantages, as, 
together with the example of the French Mo- The murder 
narch, might overbalance any ſcruples ariſing 3 
either from decency or caution that could ope- pretext for 
rate on the other fide. Francis, warmly ap- __ 
proving of this meaſure, diſpatched Rincon 

back to Conſtantinople, and, directing him to go 

by Venice along with Fregoſo, a Genoeſe exile, 

whom he appointed his ambaſlador to that re- 
publick, empowered them to negociate the mat- 

ter with the ſenate, to whom Solyman had ſent 

an envoy for the ſame purpoſe*. The marquis 

del Guaſto, governor of the Milaneſe, an officer 

of great abilities, but capable of attempting and 
executing the moſt atrocious actions, got intel- 

ligence of the motions and deftination of theſe 
ambaſſadors. As he knew how much his maſ- 

ter wiſhed to diſcover the intentions of the 

French King, and of what conſequence it was 

to retard the execution of his meaſures, he em- 

ployed ſome ſoldiers belonging to the garriſon 

of Pavia to lie in wait for Rincon and Fregoſo 

as they failed down the Po, who murdered them 

and moſt of their attendants, and ſeized their 

papers. Upon receiving an account of this bar- 

barous outrage, committed, during the ſub- 

ſiſtence of a truce, againſt perſons held ſacre dby 

the moſt uncivilized nations, Francis's grief for 

the unhappy fate of two ſervants whom he loved 

and truſted, his uneaſineſs at the interruption of 

his ſchemes by their death, and every other paſ- 

hon, were ſwallowed up and loſt in the indigna- 

tion which this inſult on the honour of his crown 


B 2 excited. 


3% 


* Hiſt. de Venet, de Paruta, iv. 125. 
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Boox VII. excited. He exclaimed loudly againſt Guaſto, 


1541. 


who, having drawn upon himſelf all the infamy 
of aſſaſſination without making any diſcovery of 
importance, as the ambaſſadors had left their in- 
ſtructions and other papers of conſequence be- 
hind them, now boldly denied his being acceſ- 
ſary in any wiſe to the crime. He ſent an ambaſ- 
ſador to the Emperor, to demand ſuitable repa- 
ration for an indignity, which no prince, how 
inconſiderable ſoever or puſillanimous, could 
tamely endure: And when Charles, impatient 
at that time to ſet out on his African expedi- 
tion, endeavoured to put him off with an eva- 


ſive anſwer, he appealed to all the courts in 


Europe, ſetting forth the heinouſneſs of the in- 
jury, the ſpirit of moderation with which he had 
applied for redreſs, and the iniquity of the Em- 
peror in diſregarding this juſt requeſt. 


Nor wirs TAN DING the confidence with 
which Guaſto aſſerted his own innocence, the ac- 
cuſations of the French gained greater credit than 
all his proteſtations; and Bellay, the French 
commander in Piedmont, procured, at length, 
by his induſtry and addreſs, ſuch a minute de- 
tail of the tranſaction, with the teſtimony of ſo 
many of the parties concerned, as amounted al- 
moſt to a legal proof of the marquis's guilt. In 
eonſequence of this opinion of the publick, con- 
firmed by ſuch ſtrong evidence, Francis's com- 
plaints were univerſally allowed to be well found- 
ed, and the ſteps which he took towards renew- 
ing hoſtilities, were aſcribed not merely to am- 
bition or reſentment, but to the unavoidable ne- 
ceſſity of vindicating the honour of his crown“. 


However juſt Francis might eſteem his 
own cauſe, he did not truſt ſo much to that, as 
to 


© Bellay, 367, &c. Jovii Hiſt. lib. xl. 268. 
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to neglect the proper precautions for gaining Boox VII, 

other allies beſides the Sultan, by whoſe aid he ©”. 

might counterbalance the Emperor's ſuperior _ 
power. But his negociations to this effect were 
7 attended with very little ſucceſs. Henry VIII. 
eagerly bent at that time upon ſchemes againſt 
Scotland, which he knew would at once diſſolve 
his union with France, was inclinable rather to 
take part with the Emperor, than to contribute in 
any degree towards favouring the operations 
againſt him. The Pope adhered inviolably to his 
ancient ſyſtem of _—— The Venetians, 
notwithſtanding Solyman's ſolicitations, imitated 
the Pope's example. The Germans, ſatisfied 
with the religious liberty which they enjoyed, 
found it more their intereſt to gratify than to 
irritate the Emperor ; ſo that the Kings of Den- 
mark and Sweden, who on this occaſion were 
firſt drawn in to intereſt themſelves in the quar- 
rels of the more potent Monarchs of the ſouth, 
and the duke of Cleves, who had a diſpute with 
the Emperor about the poſſeſſion of Gueldres, 
were the only confederates whom Francis ſecured. 
But the dominions of the two former lay at ſuch 
a diſtance, and the power of the latter was ſo in- 


conſiderable, that he gained little by their alli- 
ance. 


Francis, however, ſupplied all defects by his Francis'sin- 
own activity. Being afflicted at this time with gebe, 
a diſtemper, the effect of his irregular pleaſures, for we, 
and which prevented his purſuing them with the 
ſame licentious indulgence, he applied to buſi- 
neſs with more than his uſual induſtry. The 
ſame cauſe which occaſioned this extraordinary 
attention to his affairs, rendered him moroſe and 
diſſatisfied with the miniſters whom he had hi- 
therto employed. This accidental peeviſhneſs 
being ſharpened by reflecting on the falſe 

ſteps 
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Boox VII. ſteps into which he had lately been betrayed, 
as well as the inſults to which he had been 
5#'* expoſed, ſome of thoſe in whom he had hitherto 
placed the greateſt confidence felt the effects of 

this change in his temper, and were deprived 

of their offices. At laſt he diſgraced Montmo- 

rency himſelf, who had long directed affairs as 

well civil as military with all the authority of a I 
miniſter no leſs beloved than truſted by his maſ- 

ter; and Francis being fond of ſhewing that the 

fall of ſuch a powerful favourite did not affect 

the vigour or prudence of his adminiſtration, 


n Fades, Ste * 
n 


i this was a new motive to redouble his diligence 4 
in preparing to open the war by ſome ſplendid 3 
and extraordinary effort. 4 

9 Fx axis accordingly brought into the field 3 

rin - 


five a mies five armies. One to act in Luxembourg under I 
nt the the duke of Orleans, accompanied by the duke 3 
; of Lorraine as his inſtructor in the art of war. „ 
Another, commanded by the dauphin, marched 2 
towards the frontiers of Spain. A third, led by 
Van Roſſem the marſhal of Gueldres, and com- 
poſed chiefly of the troops of Cleves, had Bra- 
bant allotted for the theatre of its operations. A 
fourth, of which the duke of Vendome was ge- 3 
neral, hovered on the borders of Flanders. The A 
laſt, conſiſting of the forces cantoned in Pied- L 
mont, was deſtined for the admiral Annibaut. 
| The dauphin and his brother were appointed to 
command where the chief exertions were intend- 
ed, and the greateſt honour to be reaped; the army 4 
of the former amounted to forty thouſand, that 41 
of the latter to thirty thouſand men. Nothing ? 
appears more ſurpriſing than that Francis did 
not pour with theſe numerous and irreſiſtible 
armies into the Milaneſe, which had fo long been 
the object of his wiſhes as well as enterprizes; 


and that he ſhould chooſe rather to turn almoſt 
his 


. 
1 n 
- * - 
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his whole ſtrength into another direction, and Boox VII. 
towards new conqueſts. But the remembrance © 
of the diſaſters which he had met with in his 
former expeditions into Italy, together with the 
difficulty of ſupporting a war carried on at ſuch 
a diſtance from his own dominions, had gra- 
dually abated his violent inclination to obtain 
footing in that country, and made him willing 
to try the fortune of his arms in another quarter. 
At the ſame time he expected to make ſuch a 
powerful impreſſion on the frontier of Spain, 
where there were few towns of any ſtrength, 
and no army aſſembled to oppoſe him, as might 
enable him to recover poſſeſſion of the county 
of Rouſillon, lately diſmembered from the 
French crown, before Charles could bring into 
the field any force able to obſtruct his progrels. 
The neceſlity of ſupporting his ally the duke of 
Cleves, and the hope of drawing a conſiderable 
body of ſoldiers out of Germany by his means, 
determined him to act with vigour in the Low- 
Countries, 


Tur dauphin and duke of Orleans opened June. | 
the campaign much about the ſame time; the rations. © 
former laying ſiege to Perpignan, the capital of 
Rouſillon, and the latter entering Luxembourg. 

The duke of Orleans puſhed his operations with 
the greateſt rapidity and ſucceſs, one town fall-- 
ing after another, until no place 'in that large 
dutchy remained in the Emperor's hands but 
Thionville. Nor could he have failed of over- 
running the adjacent provinces with the ſame 
eaſe, if he had not voluntarily ſtopt ſhort in this 
career of victory. But a report prevailing, that 
the Emperor had determined to hazard a battle 
in order to ſave Perpignan, on a ſudden the 
duke, prompted by youthful ardour, or moved, 
perhaps, .by jealouſy of his brother, who he - 
both 
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Boos VII. both envied and hated, abandoned his own con- 


— queſts, and haſtened towards Rouſillon, in order 
to divide with him the glory of the victory. 


Ox his departure, ſome of his troops were diſ- 
banded, others deſerted their colours, and the 
reſt, cantoned in the towins which he had taken, 
remained inactive. By this conduct, which 
leaves a diſhonourable imputation either on his 
underſtanding or his heart, or on both, he not 
only renounced whatever he could have hoped 
from ſuch a promiſing commencement of the 
campaign, but gave the enemy an opportunity 
of recovering, before the end of ſummer, all 
the conqueſts which he had gained. On the 


Spaniſh frontier, the Emperor was not ſo incon- 


ſiderate as to venture on a battle, the loſs of 
which might have endangered his kingdom. 
Perpignan, though poorly fortified, and briſkly 
attacked, having been largely ſupplied with 
ammunition and proviſions by the vigilance of 
Doriab, was defended ſo long and ſo vigorouſly 
by the duke of Alva, the perſevering obſtinacy 


.of whoſe temper fitted him admirably for ſuch 


ſervice, that at laſt the French, after a ſiege of 
three months, waſted by diſeaſes, repulſed in 
ſeveral aſſaults, and deſpairing of ſucceſs, relin- 
quiſhed the undertaking, and retired into their 
own country®. Thus all Francis's mighty pre- 
parations, either from ſome defect in his own 
conduct, or from the ſuperior power and pru- 
dence of his rival, produced no effects which 
bore any proportion to his expence and efforts, or 
ſuch as gratified, in any degree, his own hopes, 
or anſwered the expectation of Europe. The 


only ſolid advantage of the campaign was the 
acquiſition 


» Sigonii Vita A. Doriz, p. 1191. * Sandov. Hiſt. 
tom. ii. 315. 
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acquiſition of a few towns in Piedmont, which Boox VIE. 


Bellay gained rather by ſtratagem and addreſs, 


than by the force of his arms*. 


MeanwHilE the Emperor and Francis, 


though both conſiderably exhauſted by ſuch tion 


great but indeciſive efforts, diſcovering no abate- 
ment of their mutual animoſity, employed all 
their attention, tried every expedient, and turned 
themſelves towards every quarter, in order to 
acquire new allies, together with ſuch a rein- 
forcement of ſtrength as would give them the 
ſuperiority in the enſuing campaign. Charles, 
taking advantage of the terror and reſentment of 
the Spaniards, upon the ſudden invaſion of their 
country, prevailed on the Cortes of the ſeveral 
kingdoms to grant him ſubſidies with a more li- 
beral hand than uſual. At the ſame time, he 
borrowed a large ſum from John king of Por- 
tugal, and, by way of ſecurity for his repay- 
ment, put him in poſſeſſion of the Molucca 
ifles in the Eaſt Indies, with the gainful com- 
merce of 3 ſpices, which that ſequeſtered 
corner of the globe yields. Not ſatisfied with 
this, he negociated a marriage between Philip 
his only ſon, now in his ſixteenth year, and 
Mary daughter of that Monarch, with whom 
her father, the moſt opulent prince in Europe, 
gave a large dower; and having likewiſe per- 
{uaded the Cortes of Aragon and Valencia to 
recogniſe Philip as the heir of theſe crowns, he 
obtained from them the donative uſual on ſuch 
occaſions*, Theſe extraordinary ſupplies en- 
abled him to make ſuch additions to his forces 
in Spain, that he could detach a great body into 

the 


Sandow. Hiſt. ii. 318. Bellay, 387, &c. Ferrer. ix. 
237. »Ferreras, ix. 238. 241. Jovi Hiſt. lib. xlü. 
298. 6. 
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Boox VII. the Low-Countries, and yet reſerve as many as 


were ſufficient for the defence of the kingdom. 
Having thus provided for the ſecurity of Spain, 
and committed the goverment of it to his ſon, 


he failed for Italy, in his way to Germany. But 


how attentive ſoever to raiſe the funds for carry- 
ing on the war, or eager to graſp at any new 
expedient for that purpoſe, he was not ſo incon- 
ſiderate as to accept of an overture which Paul, 
knowing his neceſlities, artfully * threw out to 
him. That ambitious Pontiff, no leſs ſagacious 
to diſcern, than watchful to ſeize opportunities 
of aggrandizing his family, ſolicited him to 
grant Octavio his grandchild, whom the Empe- 
ror had admitted to the honour of being his ſon- 
in-law, the inveſtiture of the dutchy of Milan ; 
in return for which he promiſed ſuch a vaſt ſum 
of money as would have gone far towards ſupply- 
ing his preſent exigencies. But Charles, as well 
from unwillingneſs to alienate a province of fo 
much value, as from diſguſt at the Pope, who 
had hitherto refuſed to join in the war againſt 
Francis, rejected the propoſal. His diflatisfac- 
tion with Paul at that juncture was fo great, that 
he even refuſed to approve his alienating Parma 
and Placentia from the patrimony of St. Peter, 
and ſettling them on his ſon and grandſon as 
a fief to be held of the Holy See. As no 
other expedient for railing money among the 
Italian ſtates remained, he conſented to with- 
draw the garriſons which he had hitherto kept 
in the citadels of Florence and Leghorn ; in con- 
ſideration for which, he received a large preſent 
from Coſmo di Medici, who by this means ſe- 
cured his own independence, and got pollethon 
of rwo forts, which were juſtly called the fetters 
of Tuſcany *. 

Bur 


* Adriani Iſtoria, i. 195. Sleid. 312. Jovi Hiſt, lib. 
lui. p. 301. Vita di Coſ. Medici di Baldini, p. 34. 
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Bur Charles, while he ſeemed to have turned Boox VII. 
his whole attention towards raiſing the ſums ne- 

ceſſary ſor defray ing the expences of the year, The Te- 
had not been negligent of objects more diſtant, gn 
though no leſs important, and had concluded a with Henry 
league offenſive and defenſive with Henry VIII. VIII. 
from which he derived, in the end, greater ad- 
vantage than from all his other preparations. 
Several flight circumſtances, which have already 

been mentioned, had begun to alienate the af- 
fections of that Monarch from Francis his pre- 

ſent ally, and new incidents of greater moment 

had occurred to increaſe his diſguſt and animoſity, 

Henry, deſirous of eſtabliſhing an uniformity in Feary's 
religion in Great Britain, as well as fond of withFrance 
making proſelytes to his own opinions, had ia “ 
1 formed a ſcheme of perſuading his nephew the 
EK ing of Scotland to renounce the Pope's ſupre- 

| macy, and to adopt the ſame ſyſtem of reforma- 

2 tion, which he had introduced into England. 

J This meaſure he purſued with his uſual eager- 

t "= neſs and impetuoſity, making ſuch advantage- 

„ & ous overtures to James, whom he conſidered as 

t RF not over ſcrupulouſly attached to any religious 

4 2 { renets, that he hardly doubted of ſucceſs. His 

2X propoſitions were accordingly received in ſuch 


» 

S a manner, that he flattered himſelf with having 
) MF gained his point. But the Scottiſh eccleſiaſticks, 
e 4 foreſeeing the ruin of the church to be the con- 
-- 78 ſ{-quence of the King's union with England; and 


t tds partiſans of France, no leſs convinced that 
- it would put an end to the influence of that 
t crown upon the publick councils of Scotland, 
- combined together, and by their inſinuations de- 
n teated Henry's ſcheme at the very moment when 
8 1 he expected it to have taken effect. Too 

4 haughty to brook ſuch a diſappointment, which 
p y he imputed as much to the arts of the French 
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Boox VII. as to the levity of the Scottiſh Monarch, he 

took arms againft Scotland, threatening to ſub- 

1543. que the kingdom, ſince he could not gain the 

friendſhip of its King. At the ſame time, his 

reſentment at Francis quickened his negociations 

wich the Emperor, an alliance with whom he 

was now as forward to accept as the other could 

be to offer it. During this war with Scotland, 

* and before the concluſion of his negociations 
| with Charles, James V. died, leaving his crown to 
Mary his only daughter, an infant a few days old. 


. Upon this event, Henry altered at once his whole 
| ſyſtem with regard to Scotland, and abandoning 
7 all thoughts of conquering it, aimed at what 


was more advantageous as well as more practi- 

cable, an union with that kingdom by a marriage 

between Edward his only ſon and the young 

Queen. But here, too, he apprehended a vi- 

gorous oppoſition from the French faction in 

Scotland, which began to beſtir itſelf in order 

1 to thwart the meaſure. The neceſſity of cruſh- 
"nh ing this party among the Scots, and of prevent- 
ing Francis from furniſhing them any effectual 

aid, confirmed Henry's reſolution of breaking 

with France, and puſhed him on to put a finiſh- AX 

ing hand to the treaty of confederacy with the AF 


| Emperor. 4 
g 1 
| 8 In this league were contained, firſt of all, ar 
Alliance ticles for ſecuring their future amity and mutual 
1 between 
Charles and defence; then were enumerated the demands 
Henry, which they were reſpectively to make upon 


Francis; and the plan of their operations was 
fixed, if he ſhould refuſe to grant them ſatis- 
* faction. They agreed to require that Francis 
| ſhould not only renounce his alliance with Soly- 
l man, which had been the ſource of infinite ca- 
lamities to Chriſtendom, but alſo that he ſhould 


make 
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make reparation for the damages which that Boox VII. 
unnatural union had occaſioned ; that he ſhould f a 
reſtore Burgundy to the Emperor; that he * 
ſnould deſiſt immediately from hoſtilities, and 
leave Charles at leiſure to oppoſe the common 


enemy of the Chriſtian faith; and that he ſhould 
immediately pay the ſums due to Henry, or 
put ſome towns in his hands as ſecurity to that 
effect. If, within forty days, he did not com- 
ply with theſe demands, they then engaged to 
invade France each with twenty thouſand foot 
and five thouſand horſe, and not to lay down their 
arms until they had recovered Burgundy, toge- 
; ther with the towns on the Somme, for the Em- 
8 peror; and Normandy and Guienne, or even the 
I whole realm of France, for Henry *. Their 
p heralds, accordingly, ſet out with theſe haughty 
S requiſitions ; but not being permitted to enter 
France, could not perform their commiſſion; and 
” A the two Monarchs held themſelves fully en- 
TT FM titled to execute whatever was ſtipulated in their 
5 treaty. 
l Francis on his part was not leſs diligent in Francis's 
5 preparing for the approaching campaign. Hav- yith Soly- 
I ing early obſerved the ſymptoms of Henry's diſ- wan. 
as guſt and alienation, and finding all his endeavours 
to ſooth and reconcile him ineffectual, he knew 
3 his temper too well not to expect that open hoſ- 
” 2X tilities would quickly follow upon this ceſſation 
al 4 of friendſhip. For this reaſon he redoubled his 
18 J endeavours to obtain from Solyman ſuch aid as 
n might counterbalance the great acceſſion of 
iS ſtrength which the Emperor would receive by 
5" FF his alliance with England. In order to ſupply 
is Y the place of the two ambaſſadors who had been 
4 1 murdered by Guaſto, he ſent as his envoy, firſt 
; to 
d IF 


Cc 5 " Rym. xiv. 768. Herb. 238. 
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Boox VII. to Venice, and then to Conſtantinople, Paulin, 


1543 


a captain of ſoot, a man of a daring active ſpirit, 
and on account of thefe qualities thought wor- 
thy of this ſervice, to which he was recommend- 
ed by Bellay, who had trained him to the arts 
of negociation, and made trial of his talents and 
addreis on ſeveral occaſions. Nor did he belie 
the opinion conceived of his courage and abili- 
ties. Haſtening to Conſtantinople, without re- 
garding the dangers to which he was expoſed, 
he urged his maſter's demands with ſuch bold- 
neſs, and availed himſelf of every circumſtance 
with ſuch dexterity, that quickly he removed all 
the Sultan's difficulties. As ſome of the Baſhaws, 
ſwayed either by their own opinions, or influenced 
by the Emperor's emiſſaries, who had made 
their way even into this court, had declared in 
the Divan againſt acting in concert with France, 
he found means either to convince or filence 
them“. At laſt he obtained orders for Barba- 
roſſa to ſail with a powerful fleet, and to regu- 
late all his operations by the directions of the 
French King. Francis was not equally ſucceſs- 
ful in his attempts to gain the princes of the 
Empire. The extraordinary rigour with which 
he thought it neceſſary to puniſh ſuch of his 
ſubjects as had embraced the b roteſtant opinions, 
in order to give ſome notable evidence of his 
own zeal for the Catholick faith, and to wipe off 
the imputations to which he was liable from his 
confederacy with the Turks, placed an inſupe- 
rable barrier between him and ſuch of the Ger- 
mans as intereſt or inclination wou'd have 
prompted moſt readily to join him. His chief 
advantage, however, over the Emperor, he de- 


rived on this, as on other occaſions, from the 


contiguity 


* Sandov. Hiſtor. tom. ii. 346. Jovii Hiſt. lib. xli. 285, 
&c. zoo, &c, Brantome, Seck. lib. iii. 403. 
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contiguity of his dominions, as well as from the Boox VII. 
extent of the royal authority in France, which ga 
exempted him from all the delays and diſap- ; 
pointments unavoidable wherever popular aſ- 
ſemblies provide for the expences of government 
by occaſional and frugal ſubſidies. Hence his do- 
meſtick preparations were always carried on with 
vigour and rapidity; while thoſe of the Em- 
peror, unleſs when quickened by ſome foreign 
ſupply, or ſome temporary expedient, were to 
the laſt degree ſlow and dilatory. 


Lons before any army was in readineſs to Operations 
oppoſe him, Francis took the field in the Low- Countries. 
Countries, againſt which he turned the whole 
weight of the war. He made himſelf maſter of 
Landrecy, which he determined to keep as the 
key to the whole province of Hainault ; and or- 
dered it to be fortified with great care. Turning 
from thence to the right, he entered the dutchy of 
Luxembourg, and found it in the ſame defence- 
leſs ſtate as in the former year. While he was thus 
employed, the Emperor, having drawn together 
an army, compoſed of all the different nations 
ſubject to his government, entered the territories 
of the Duke of Cleves, on whom he had vowed 
to inflict exemplary vengeance. This prince, 
whoſe conduct and ſituation were fimilar to that 
of Robert de la Mark in the firſt war between 
Charles and Francis, reſembled him likewiſe in 
his fate. Unable, with his feeble army, to face 
the Emperor, who advanced at the head of forty- 
four thouſand men, he retired at his approach; 
and the Imperialiſts being at liberty to act as 
they pleaſed, immediately inveſted Duren. That The Says 
town, though gallantly defended, was won by maſter of 
aſſault, all the inhabitants put to the ſword, and the Dutchy 
the place itſelf reduced toaſhes. This dreadful augut 24. 

example 


it 
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Boox VII. example of ſeverity ſtruck the people of the coun- 
— try with ſuch general terror, that all the other 


1543. 


Sept. 7. 


Beſieges 
Landrec Ys 


towns, even ſuch as were capable of reſiſtance, 
ſent their keys to the Emperor ; and before a. 
body of French detached to his aſſiſtance could 
come up, the duke himſelf was obliged to make 
his ſubmiſſion to Charles in the moſt abject man- 
ner. Being admitted into the Imperial pre- 
ſence, he kneeled, together with eight of his prin- 
cipal ſubjects, and implored mercy. The Em- 
peror allowed him to remain in that ignominious 
poſture, and eying him with an haughty and 
implacable look, without deigning to anſwer a 
ſingle word, remitted him to his miniſters. The 
conditions, however, which they preſcribed were 
not ſo rigorous as he had reaſon to have expected 
after ſuch a reception. He was obliged to re- 
nounce his alliance with France and Denmark ; 
to reſign all his pretenſions to the dutchy of 
Gueldres; to enter into perpetual amity with 
the Emperor and King of the Romans. In re- 
turn for which, all his hereditary dominions were 
reſtored, except two towns which the Emperor 
kept as pledges of his fidelity during the con- 
tinuance of the war, and he was re-inſtated in 
his privileges as a prince of the Empire. Not 
long after, Charles, as a proof of the lincerity of 
his reconcilement, gave him in marriage one of 
the daughters of his brother Ferdinand“. 


HAvix thus chaſtiſed the preſumption of 
the Duke of Cleves, detached one of his allies 
from Francis, and added to his dominions in the 
Low-Countries a conſiderable province which 
lay contiguous to them, Charles advanced to- 


wards Hainault, and laid fiege to Landrecy. 
There, 


" Harzi Annal. Brabant, t. i. 628. Recueil des Trai- 
ter, t. ii. 226. 
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There, as the firſt-fruits of his alliance with Boox VII. 
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Henry, he was joined by ſix thouſand Engliſh 
under Sir John Wallop. The garriſon, conſiſt- 
ing of veteran troops commanded by De la 
Lande and Defle, two officers of reputation, 
made a vigorous reſiſtance. Francis approached 
with all his forces to relieve the place ; Charles 
covered the ſiege; both were determined to 
hazard an engagement; and all Europe expect- 
ed to ſee this conteſt, which had continued fo 
long, decided at laſt by a battle between two 
great armies, led by their reſpective Monarchs in 
perſon. But the ground which ſeparated their 
two camps was ſuch, as put the diſadvantage 
manifeſtly on his ſide who ſhould venture to at- 
tack, and neither of them choſe to run that 
riſque. Amidſt a variety of movements, in or- 
der to draw the enemy into this ſnare, or to 
avoid it themſelves, Francis, with admirable 
conduct, and equal good fortune, threw firſt a 


ſupply of freſh troops, and then a convoy of 


proviſions into the town; ſo that the Emperor, 
deſpairing of ſucceſs, withdrew into winter-quar- 
ters *, in order to preſerve his army from being 
entirely ruined by the rigour of the ſeaſon. 


1543- 


DurinG this campaign, Solyman fulfilled his November. 


engagements to the French King with great punc- 


Solyman in- 
vades Hun- 


tuality. He himſelf marched into Hungary with gary. 


a numerous army ; andas the princes of the Em- 
pire madeno great effort to ſave a country which 
Charles, by employing his whole force againſt 
Francis, ſeemed willing to ſacrifice, there was 
no appearance of any body of troops to oppoſe 
his progreſs. He beſieged, one after another, 
Quinque Eccleſiæ, Alba, and Gran, the three 
moſt conſiderable towns in the kingdom, of 

Vo“. III. C which 


* Bellay, 405, &c. 
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Boox VII. which Ferdinand had kept poſſeſſion. The firft 
was taken by ſtorm ; the other two ſurrendered ; 
543. and the whole kingdom, a (mall corner except- 
ed, was ſubjected to the "Turkiſh yoke®. About 
Barbaroſſa's the ſame time, Bai baroſſa failed with a fleet of 
deſcent on 
Italy, an hundred and ten gallies, and coaſting along 
the ſhore of Calabria, made a deſcent at Rheg- 
gio, which he plundered and bunt; and ad- 
vancing from thence to the mouth of the Tiber, 
he ſtopt there to water. The citizens of Rome, 
ignorant of his deſtination, and filled with ter- 
ror, began to fly with ſuch general precipitation, 
that the city would have been left deſerted, if 
they had not reſumed courage upon letters from 
Paulin the French envoy, aſſuring them that no 
violence or injury would be offered by the Turks 
to any ſtate in alliance with the King his maſ- 
ter”. From Oſtia, Barbaroſſa ſailed to Marſeilles, 
and being joined by the French fleet with a body 
of land forces on board, under the count d' En- 
guien, a gallant young prince of the houſe of 
Bourbon, they directed their courſe towards 
Nice, the ſole retreat of the unfortunate duke 
Auguſt 10. of Savoy. There, to the aſtoniſhment and ſcan- 
dal of all Chriſtendom, the Lilies of France and 
Creſcent of Mahomet appeared in conjunction 
againſt a fortreſs on which the Croſs of Savoy 
was diſplayed. The town, however, was bravely 
defended againſt their combined force by Mont- 
fort, a Savoyard gentleman, who ſtood a general 
aſſault, and repulſed the enemy with great loſs, 
before he retired into the caſtle. That fort ſitu- 
ated upon a rock, on which the artillery made 
| no impreſſion, and which could not be under- 
0 mined, he held out fo long, that Doria had 
| time to approach with his fleet, and the marquis 
if del 


* Iſtuanhaff. Hiſtor. Hung. I. xy. 167. * Jovii Hiſt. 1. 
xlui, 304, &c. Pallavic. 160. 
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del Guaſto to march with a body of troops Boox VII. 
from Milan. Upon intelligence of this, the © 
French and Turks raiſed the ſiege T; and Francis Sep- 


had noteven the conſolation of ſucceſs, to render 
the infamy, which he drew on himſelf by calling 
in ſuch an auxiliary, more tolerable. 


From the ſmall progreſs of either party du- Prepars- 


ring this campaign, it was obvious to what a 


length the war might be drawn out between two paign. 


princes, whoſe power was ſo equally balanced, 
and who, by their own talents or activity, could 
ſo vary and multiply their reſources. The trial 
which they had now madeof each other's ſtrength 
might have taught them the imprudence of per- 
liſting in a war, wherein there was greater ap- 
pearance of their diſtreſſing their own dominions 
than of conquering thoſe of their adverſary, and 
ſhould have diſpoſed both to wiſh for peace. If 
Charles and Francis had been influenced by con- 
ſiderations of intereſt or prudence alone, this, 
without doubt, muſt have been the manner in 
which they would have reaſoned. But the perſonal 
animoſity, which mingled itſelf in all their quar- 
rels, had grown to be ſo violent and implacable, 
that, for the pleaſure of gratifying it, they diſ- 
regarded every thing elſe; and were infinitely 
more ſolicitous how to hurt their enemy, than 
how to ſecure what would be of advantage to 
themſelves. No ſooner then did the ſeaſon 
torce them to ſuſpend hoſtilities, than, without 
paying any attention to the Pope's repeated en- 
deavours or paternal exhortations to re-eſtabliſh 
peace, they began to provide for the operations 
of the next year with new vigour, and an aCtivity 
increaſing with their hatred, Charles turned his 

C 2 chief 


* Guichenon Hiſtoire de Savoye, t. i. p. 651. Bellay, 
425, &C 
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Boox VII. chief attention towards gaining the princes of 
F the Empire, and endeavoured to rouſe the for- 
53. midable but unwieldy ſtrength of the Germanick 
cane body againſt Francis. In order to underſtand 
the propriety of the ſteps which he took for that 
purpoſe, it is neceſſary to review the chief tran(- 
actions in that country ſince the diet of Ratiſbon 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and forty- 

nine. 


Maurice of Muc n about the time that aſſembly broke up, 
reeds his fa. Maurice ſucceeded his father Henry in the go- 
ther. vernment of that part of Saxony which belonged 
to the Albertine branch of the Saxony family. 

This young prince, then only in his twentieth 

year, had, even at that early period, begun to 
diſcover the great talents which qualified him 

for acting ſuch a diſtinguiſhed part in the af- 

fairs of Germany. As ſoon as he entered upon 

the adminiſtration, he ſtruck out into ſuch a 

new and ſingular path, as ſhewed that he aimed, 

from the beginning, at ſomething great and un- 

The views Common. Though zealouſly attached to the 
and condut Proteſtant opinions both from education and 
young Principle, he refuſed to accede to the league of 
Friace. Smalkalde, being determined, as he ſaid, to 
maintain the purity of religion which was the 

original object of that confederacy, but not to 
entangle himſelf in the political intereſts or com- 
binations to which it had given riſe. At the 

ſame time, foreſeeing a rupture between Charles 

and the conſederates of Smalkalde, and perceiv- 

ing which of them was moſt likely to prevail in 

the conteſt, inſtead of that jealouſy and diſtruſt 

which the other Proteſtants expreſſed of all the RF 
Emperor's deſigns, he affected to place in him 

an unbounded confidence; and courted his fa- 

vour with the utmoſt aſſiduity. When the other 
Proteſtants, in the year fifteen hundred and forty- MF 
two, 
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two, either declined aſſiſting Ferdinand in Hun- Boox VII, 
gary, or afforded him reluctant and feeble aid, 7 
Maurice marched thither in perſon, and rendered * 
himſelf conſpicuous by his zeal and courage. 

From the ſame motive, he had led to the Em- 
peror's aſſiſtance, during the laſt campaign, a 

body of his own troops; and the gracefulneſs of 

his perſon, his dexterity, in all military exerciſes, 
together with his intrepidity which courted and 
delighted in danger, did not diſtinguiſh him 

more in the field, than his great abilities and 
inſinuating addreſs won upon the Emperor's 
confidence and favour *. While by this con- 

duct, which appeared extraordinary to thoſe 

who held the ſame opinions with him concern- 

ing religion, Maurice endeavoured to pay court 

to the Emperor, he began to diſcover ſome de- 

gree of jealouſy of his couſin the EleCtor of 
Saxony. This, which proved in the ſequel fo 

fatal to the Elector, had almoſt occaſioned an 

open rupture between them; and ſoon after 


M.aurice's acceſſion to the government, they 


both took arms with equal rage, upon account 
of a diſpute about the right of juriſdiction over 
a paultry town ſituated on the Moldaw. They 
were prevented, however, from proceeding to 
action by the mediation of the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, whoſe daughter Maurice had married, as 
well as by the powerful and authoritative ad- 
monitions of Luther“. 


AM1DsT theſe tranſactions, the Pope, though The Pope 
extremely irritated at the Emperor's conceflions n ene 
to the Proteſtants in the diet of Ratiſbon, was ſo ral council 
warmly ſolicited on all hands, by ſuch as were Freut, 
molt devoutly attached to the See of Rome, no 


leſs 


* Sleid. 317. Seck. I. iii, 371. 386. 428. *Sleid. 292. 
Seck. I. iii, 403. 
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leſs than by thoſe whoſe fidelity or deſigns he 
ſuſpected, to ſummon a general council, that he 
found it impoſſible to avoid any longer calling 
that aſſembly. The impatience for its meeting, 
and the expectations of great effects from its de- 
ciſions, ſeemed to grow in proportion to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining it. He ſtill adhered, how- 
ever, to his original reſolution of holding it in 
ſome town of Italy, where, by the number of 
eccleſiaſticks, retainers to his court, and de- 
pending on his favour, who could repair to it 
without difficulty or expence, he might influence 
and even direct all its proceedings. This pro- 
poſition, though often rejected by the Germans, 
he inſtructed his nuncio to the diet held at Spires, 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and 
forty- two, to renew once more; and if he found 
it gave no greater ſatisfaction than formerly, he, 
as a laſt conceſſion, empowered him to propoſe, 
for the place of meeting, Trent, a city in the 
Tyrol, ſubject to the King of the Romans, and 
ſituated on the confines between Germany and 
Italy. The Catholick princes in the diet, after 
giving it as their opinion that the council might 
have been held with greater advantage in Ratiſ- 
bon, Cologne, or ſome of the great cities in the 
Empire, approved of the place which the Pope 
had named. The Proteſtants unanimouſly ex- 
preſſed their diſſatisfaction, and proteſted that 
they would pay no regard to a council held 
without the precincts of the Empire, called by 
the Pope's authority, and in which he aflumed 
the right of preſiding F. 


Tur Pope, without taking any notice of their 
objections, publiſhed the bull of intimation, 
named three cardinals to preſide as his legates, 
and appointed them to repair to Trent _ 

tne 
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the firſt of November, the day he had fixed for Boox VII. 
opening the council. But if Paul had deſired — 
the meeting of a council as ſincerely as he pre- 
tended, he would not have pitched on ſuch an 
improper time for calling it. Inſtead of that 
general union and tranquillity, without which 
the deliberation of a council could neither be 
'A conducted with ſecurity, nor attended with au- 
f A thority, ſuch a fierce war was juſt kindled be- 
"XX tween the Emperor and Francis, as rendered it 


impoſlible for the eccleſiaſtics from many parts 


g of Europe to reſort thither in ſafety. The le- 

* gates, accordingly, remained ſeveral months at 

8 ; Trent; but as no perſon appeared there, except 

i 2 few prelates from the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, the ans 

1 Pope, in order to avoid the ridicule and com etl l. 

4 = tempt which this drew upon him from the ene- 

; mies of the church, recalled them and prorogued 

s = the council ©. 

"2 0 | 

5 . UnraeeiLy for the authority of the papal The Empe- 

1 ſee, at the very time that the German Proteſt- {Pr ures, 

- ants took every occaſion of pouring contempt ants. 

. upon it, the Emperor and King of the Romans 

8 found it neceſſary not only to connive at their 
conduct, but to court their favour by repeated 

acts of indulgence. In the ſame diet of Spires, 

1 wherein they had proteſted in the moſt diſre- 

4 ſpectful terms againſt aſſembling a council at 

1 Trent, Ferdinand, who depended on their aid 
for the defence of Hungary, not only permitted 

that proteſtation to be inſerted in the records of 
the diet, but renewed in their favour all the 
Emperor's conceſſions at Ratiſbon, adding to 

5 them whatever they demanded for their farther 

| ſecurity. Among other particulars, he granted 

* a ſuſpenſion of a decree of the Imperial chamber 

ba againſt 

e 
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had entered into the league of Smalkalde, on 
account of its having ſeized the eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues Within its domains, and enjoined Henry 
duke of Brunſwick to deſiſt from his attempts 
to carry that decree into execution. But Henry, 
a furious bigot, and no leſs obſtinate than raſh 
in all his undertakings, continuing to diſquiet 
the people of Goſlar by his incurſions, the Elec- 
tor of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe, that 
they might not ſuffer any member of the Smal- 


kaldick body to be oppreſſed, aſſembled their 


forces, declared war in form againſt Henry, and 
in the ſpace of a few weeks, ſtripping him entirely 
of his dominions, drove him as a wretched exile 
to take refuge in the court of Bavaria, By this 
act of vengeance, no leſs ſevere than ſudden, 


they filled all Germany with dread of their 


power, and the confederates of Smalkalde ap- 
peared, by this firſt effort of their arms, to be 
as prompt as capable to protect thoſe who had 
Joined their aſſociation *. 


— EmmoLDeNnED by ſo many conceſſions in their 
favour, as well as by the progreſs which their 
opinions daily made, the princes of the league 
of Smalkalde took a ſolemn proteſt againſt the 
Imperial chamber, and declined its juriſdiction 
for the future; becauſe that court had not been 
viſited or reformed according to the decree of 
Ratiſbon, and continued to diſcover a moſt in- 
decent partiality in all its proceedings. Not 
long after this, they ventured a ſtep farther ; 
and proteſting againſt the receſs of a diet held 


at Nuremberg, which provided for the defence 
of 


* Sleid. 296. Commemoratio ſuccinta cauſarum Belli, 
& c. a Smalcaldicis contra Hear, Brunſw. ab iiſdem edita ; 
ap- Scardium, tom. ii. 30. 
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for that purpoſe, unleſs the Imperial chamber 


were reformed, and full ſecurity were granted Apr 
1543: 


them in every point with regard to religion“. 
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of Hungary, refuſed to furniſh their contingent Boox VII. 


543- 
23. 


Such were the lengths to which the Proteſt- Piet at 


ants had proceeded, and ſuch their confidence in 
their own power, when the Emperor returned 
from the Low-Countries, to hold a diet, which 
he had ſummoned to meet at Spires. The re- 
ſpect due to the Emperor, as well as the import- 
ance of the affairs which were to be laid before 
it, rendered this aſſembly extremely full. All 
the Electors, a great number of Princes eccle- 
ſiaſtical and ſecular, with the deputies of moſt 
of the cities, were preſent. Charles ſoon per- 
ceived that this was not a time to offend the jea- 
lous ſpirit of the Proteſtants, by aſſerting in any 
high tone the authority and doctrines of the 
church, or by abridging, in the ſmalleſt article, 
the liberty which they now enjoyed; but that, 
on the contrary, if he expected any ſupport 
from them, or wiſhed to preſerve Germany from 
inteſtine diſorders while he was engaged in a 
foreign war, he muſt ſooth them by new con- 
ceſſions, and a more ample extenſion of their re- 
ligious privileges. He began, accordingly, with 
courting the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave 
of Heſſe, the heads of the Proteſtant party; and 
by giving up ſome things in their favour, and 
granting hberal promiſes with regard to others, 
he ſecured himſelf from any danger of oppoſition 


Spires 


1544 


on their part. Having aſcertained this capital The Empe- 
point, he then ventured to addreſs the diet with eite 


its aid a- 


greater freedom. He began by repreſenting his gung 
own zeal, and unwearied efforts with regard to *'**<<- 


two 


Y Sleid. 304. 307. Seck. I. iii. 404. 416. 
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procuring of a general council in order to 
compoſe the religious diſſentions which had un- 
happily ariſen in Germany, and the providing 
ſome proper means for checking the formidable 


progreſs of the Turkiſh arms. But that his pious 


endeavours had been entirely defeated by the 
unjuſtifiable ambition of the French King, who 
having wantonly kindled the flame of war in 
Europe, which had been fo lately extinguiſhed 
by the truce of Nice, rendered it impoſhble for 
the fathers of the church to aſſemble in council, 
or to deliberate with ſecurity ; and obliged him 
to employ thoſe forces in his own defence, which, 
with greater ſatisfaction to himſelf, as well as 
more honour to Chriſtendom, he would have 
turned againſt the Infidels. That Francis, not 
thinking it enough to have called him off from 
oppoling the Infidels, had, with unexampled 
impiety, invited them into the heart of Chriſten- 
dom, and, joining his arms to theirs, had openly 
attacked the duke of Savoy, a member of the 
Empire. That Barbaroſſa's fleet was now in 
one of the ports of France, waiting only the re- 
turn of ſpring to carry terror and deſolation to 
the coaſt of tome Chriſtian ſtate. That in ſuch 
a ſituation it was folly to think of diſtant expe- 
ditions againſt the Turk, or of marching to op- 
poſe his armies in Hungary, while ſuch a power- 
ful ally received him into the center of Europe, 
and gave him footing there. That prudence 
dictated to oppoſe the neareſt and moſt immi- 
nent danger, firſt of all, and by humbling the 
power of France, to deprive Soly man of the 
advantages, which he derived from the unnatu- 
ral conlederacy formed between him and a Mo- 
narch, who ſtill arrogated the name of Moſt 
Chriſtian. That, in truth, a war againſt the 
French King and the Sultan ought to be con- 

ſidered 
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ſidered as the ſame thing; and that every ad- Boox VII. 
vantage gained over the former, was a ſevere 900 
and ſenſible blow to the latter. That, there- 
4 fore, he now demanded their aid againſt Francis, 
3 not merely as an enemy of the Germanick body, 
| or of him who was its head, but as an avowed 
8 ally of the Infidels, and a public enemy to the 
3 Chriſtian name. ; 


Ix order to give greater weight to this violent 
invective of the Emperor, the King of the Ro- 
mans ſtood up, and related the rapid conqueſts 
of the Sultan in Hungary, occaſioned, as he 
ſaid, by the fatal neceſſity impoſed on his bro- 
ther of employing his arms againſt France, 
When he had finiſhed, the ambaſſadors of Savoy 
gave a detail of Barbaroſla's operations at Nice, 
and of the ravages which he had committed on 

that coaſt. All theſe, added to the general in- 
dignation which Francis's unprecedented union 
with the Turks excited in Europe, made ſuch 
an impreſſion on the diet as the Emperor wiſhed, 
and diſpoſed moſt of the members to grant him 
ſuch effectual aid as he had demanded. The 
ambaſſadors whom Francis had ſent to explain 
the motives of his conduct, were not permitted 
to enter the bounds of the Empire; and the 
apology which they publiſhed for their maſter, 
| vindicating his alliance with Solyman, by ex- 
, 3 amples drawn from ſcripture, and the practice 
: 1 of Chriſtian princes, was little regarded by men, 
I irritated already or prejudiced againſt him to 

e 3 ſuch a degree, as to be incapable of allowing 
- 9 their proper weight to any arguments in his be- 
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but the fears and jealouſies of the Proteſtants, 
which he determined to quiet by granting every 
thing that the utmoſt ſolicitude of theſe paſſions 
could deſire for the ſecurity of their religion. 
Wich this view, he conſented to a receſs, whereby 
all the rigorous edicts hitherto iſſued againſt te 
Proteſtants were ſuſpended; a council eiter 
general or national to be aſſembled in Germany MX 
was declared neceſſary, in order to re-eſtabliſh 
peace in the church; until one of theſe ſhould 
be held, (which the Emperor undertook to 
bring about as ſoon as pollible) the free and 
publick exerciſe of the Froteſtant religion was 
authorized; the Imperial chamber was to give 
no moleſtation to the Proteſtants, and when the 
term, for which the preſent judges in that court 
were elected, ſhould expire, perſons duly qua- 
lified were then to be admitted as members, 
without any diſtinction on account of religion. 
In return for theſe extraordinary acts of indul- 
gence, the Proteſtants concurred with the other 
members of the diet, in declaring war againſt 
Francis in name of the Empire; in voting the 
Emperor a body of twenty-four thouſand foot, and 
four thouſand horſe, to be maintained at the 
publick expence for ſix months, and to be em- 
ployed againſt France; and at the ſame time E 
the diet impoſed a poll-tax to be levied through- Rx 


out all Germany, on every perſon without ex- 3 
ception, for the ſupport of the war againſt the 8 
Turks. 3 

CHARLEs, while he gave the greateſt attention 4 
to the minute and intricate detail of particulars 3 
neceſlary towards conducting the deliberations 1 


of a numerous and divided aſſembly to ſuch a 
fucceſsſul period. negociated a ſeparate peace 
with the King of Denmark; who, though he 
had hitherto performed nothing conſiderable in 

conſequence 
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conſequence of his alliance with Francis, had it Boox VII, 


in his power, however, to make a formidable 
diverſion in favour of that monarch ®. At the 
fame time, he did not neglect proper applications 
to the King of England, in order to rouſe him 
to more vigorous efforts againſt their common 
enemy. Little, indeed, was wanting to accom- 
pliſh this; for ſuch events had happened in 
Scotland as inflamed Henry to the mott violent 
pitch of reſentment againſt Francis. Having 
concluded with the parliament of Scotland a 
treaty of marriage between his ſon and their 
young queen, by which he reckoned himſelf 
ſecure of effecting the union of the two king- 
doms, which had been long deſired, and often 
attempted without ſucceſs by his predeceſſors, 
Mary of Guiſe. the Queen-mother, cardinal 
Beauton, and other partiſans of France, found 
means not only to break off the match, but to 
alienate the Scottiſh nation entirely from the 
friendſhip of England, and to ſtrengthen its 
ancient attachment to France. Henry, how- 


ever, did not abandon an object of ſo much 


importance; and as the humbling of Francis, 
beſides the pleaſure of taking revenge upon an 
enemy who had diſappointed a favourite mea- 
ſure, appeared the moſt effectual method of 
bringing the Scots to accept once more of the 
treaty which they had rejected, he was ſo eager 
to accompliſh this, that he was ready to ſecond 
whatever the Emperor could propoſe to be at- 
tempted againſt that monarch. The plan, ac- 
cordingly, which they concerted, was ſuch, if 
it had been punctually executed, as muſt have 
ruined France in the firſt place, and would have 
augmented ſo prodigiouſly the Emperor's power 

and 


Dumont Corps Diplom. t. iv. p. ii. p 274 
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Boox VII. and territories as might in the end have proved 
fatal to the liberties of Europe. They agreed 
to invade France each with an army of twenty - 
five thouſand men, and without loſing time in 
beſieging the frontier towns, to advance directly 
towards the interior provinces, and to join their 
forces near Paris *. 


1544 


The French MEANWHILE, Francis ſtood alone in oppoſi- 
take the . . 

fieldinPied- tion to all the enemies whom Charles was muſter- 

mont. ing againſt him. Solyman had been the only 

ally Who did not deſert him; but the aſſiſtance 

which he received from him had rendered him 

ſo odious to all Chriſtendom, that he reſolved 

rather to forego all the advantages of his friend- 

ſhip, than to become, on that account, the ob- 

ject of general deteſtation. For this reaſon, he 

diſmiſſed Barbaroſſa as ſoon as winter was over, 

who, after ravaging the coaſt of Naples and Tuſ- 

cany, returned to Conſtantinople. As Francis 

could not hope to equal the forces of his rival, 

he endeavoured to ſupply that defect by diſ- 

patch, which was more in his power, and to get 

Iaveſt Ca- the ſtart of him in taking the field. Early in 

the ſpring the count d' Enguien inveſted Carig- 

nan, a town in Piedmont, which the marquis 

del Guaſto the Imperial general having ſurpriſed 

the former year, conſidered as of ſo much im- 

portance, that he had fortified it at great ex- 

pence. The count puſhed the ſiege with ſuch 

vigour, that Guaſto, fond of his own conqueſt, 

and ſceing no other way of ſaving it from fall- 

ing into the hands of the French, reſolved to 

hazard a battle in order to relieve it. He began 

The Impe- his march from Milan for this purpoſe, and as 

rials, he Was at no pains to conceal his intention, it 

relieve it. was ſoon known in the French camp. Enguien, 

a gallant 


A Herbert, 245. Bellay, 448. 
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a gallant and enterpriſing young man, wiſhed Boox VII. 
patlionately to try the fortune of a battle; his ** 

troops deſired it with no leſs ardour; but the 
preremptory injunction of the King not to ven- 
ture a general engagement, flowing from a pru- 
dent attention to the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
as well as from the remembrance of former dit- 
aſters, reſtrained him from venturing upon 1t. 
Unwilling, however, to abandon Carignan, 
when it was juſt ready to yield, and eager to diſ- 
tinguiſh his command by ſome memorable ac- 
| tion, he diſpatched Monluc to court, in order to 
lay before the King the advantages of fighting 
te enemy, and the hopes which he had of vic- 
tory. The King referred the matter to the 
council; all the miniſters declared, one after an- 
other, againſt fighting, and ſupported their ſen- 
timents by reaſons extremely plauſible. While 
they were delivering their opinions, Monluc, 
who was permitted to be preſent, diſcovered 
ſuch viſible and extravagant ſymptoms of im- 
patience to ſpeak, as well as ſuch diſſatisfaction 
with what he heard, that Francis, diverted with 
his appearance, called on him to declare what 
he could offer in reply to ſentiments which 
ſeemed to be as juſt as they were general. Upon 
this Monluc, a plain but ſpirited ſoldier, and 
of known courage, repreſented the good condi- 
tion of the troops, their eagerneſs to meet the 
enemy in the field, their confidence in their of- 
ficers, together with the everlaſting infamy which 
X the declining of a battle would bring on the 
W French arms; and he urged his arguments with 
ſuch lively impetuoſity, and ſuch a flow of mili- 
tary eloquence, as gained over to his opinion, 
not only the King, naturally fond of daring ac- 
tions, but ſeveral of the council. Francis, catch- 
ing the ſame enthuſiaſm which had animated his 
troops, ſuddenly ſtarted up, and having lifted 
his 
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Rook VII. his hands to heaven, and implored the divine 
protection, he then addrefled himſelf to Mon- 

| '54+ luc, “ Go, ſays he, return to Piedmont, and 
fight | in the name of God.“ 


- 
2 3 e n 


1 2 No ſooner was it known that the King had 
| einen given Enguien leave to fight the Imperialiſts, 
than ſuch was the martial ardour of the gal- 

lant and high-ſpirited gentlemen of that age, 

| that the court was quite deſerted, every per- 
[| ſon deſirous of reputation, or capable of ſer- 
vice, hurrying to Piedmont, in order to ſhare, 
as volunteers, in the danger and glory of 
the action. Encouraged by the arrival of fo 
1 many brave officers, Enguien immediately pre- 
1 pared for battle, nor did Guaſto decline the 
combat. The number of cavalry was almoſt 
equal, but the Imperial infantry exceeded the 

Apiil ui. French by a leaſt ten thouſand men. They 
met near Ceriſoles, in an open plain, which 
afforded to neither any advantage of ground, and 

both had full time to form their army in proper 

order. The ſhock was ſuch as might have been 
expected between veteran troops, violent and ob- 

ſtinate. The French cavalryruſhing forward tothe 

charge with their uſual vivacity, bore down every 

thing that oppoſed them ; but, on the other hand, 

the ſtcady and diſciplined valour of the Spaniſh 
infantry having forced the body which they en- 
countered to give way, victory remained in ſuſ- 

pence, ready to declare for whichever general 

could make the belt uſe of that critical moment. 

Guaſto, engaged in that part of his army which 

was thrown into diforder, and afraid of falling 

into the hands of the French, whoſe vengeance 

he dreaded on account of the murder of Rincon 

and Fregolo, loſt his preſence of mind, and for- 

got to order a large body of reſerve to advance; 

whereas Enguien, with admirable courage and 


equal 


> Memoires de Monluc. 
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equal conduct, ſupported, at the head of his Bear II, 
gens d' armes, ſuch of his battalions as began to |, RE 
yield; and at the ſame time he ordered the 
Swiſs in his ſervice, who had been victorious 
wherever they fought, to fall upon the Spaniards. 
This motion proved deciſive. All that followed 
was confuſion and ſlaughter. The marquis del 
Guaſto, wounded in the thigh, eſcaped only by 
the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. The victory of the 
French was complete, ten thouſand of the Im- 
perialiſts being ſlain, and a conſiderable num- 
ber, with all their tents, baggage and artillery, 
taken. On the part of the conquerors, their 
joy was without allay, a few only being killed, 
and among theſe no officer of diſtinction“. 
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Tuis ſplendid action, beſide the reputation ga: of it. 
C with which it was attended, delivered France 
y from an imminent danger, as it ruined the army 
h with which Guaſto had intended to invade the 
d country between the Rhone and Saone, where 
I Where were neither fortified towns nor regular 
n Worces to oppoſe his progreſs. But it was not 
J- in Francis's power to purſue the victory with 


IC ᷣð Üſuch vigour as to reap the advantages which it 
'Y might have yielded; for though the Milaneſe 
d, remained now almoſt defenceleſs; though the 
ſn inhabitants, who had long murmured under the 
n- rigour of the Imperial government, were ready 
{- Wo throw off the yoke; though Enguien, fluſhed 
al 3 vith ſucceſs, urged the King to ſeize this happy 
t. opportunity of recovering a country, the ac- 
ch WH quilition of which had been long his favourite / 
ig object; yet, as the Emperor and King of Eng- 
ce land were preparing to break in upon the oppo- 
IN FF lite frontier of France with ſuperior force, it 
r- Vo. III. D became 
ds [38 


nd HR * Bellay, 429, &c. Memoires de Monluc. Jovi hiſt, 
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Boox VII. became neceſſary to ſacrifice all thoughts of con- 

a queſt to the public ſafety, and to recall twelve 

544. thouſand of Enguien's beſt troops to be em- 

ployed in defence of the kingdom. Enguien's 

ſubſequent operations were, of conſequence, ſo 

languid and inconſiderable, that the reduction 

of Carignan and ſome other towns in Piedmont, 

was all that he gained by his great victory at 
Ceriſoles S. 


Operation THE Emperor, as uſual, was late in taking 
in the Low- the field ; but he appeared, towards the begin- 
ning of June, at the head of an army more nu- 
merous, and better appointed than any which 

he had hitherto led againſt France. It amounted 

almoſt to fifty thouſand men ; and part of it hav- 

ing reduced Luxembourg and ſome other towns 

in the Netherlands, before he himſelf joined it, 

he now marched with the whole towards the 

June. frontiers of Champagne. Charles, according 
to his agreement with the King of England, 

ought to have advanced directly towards Paris; 

and the dauphin, who commanded the only 

army to which Francis truſted for the ſecurity 

of his dominions, was in no condition to oppoſe 

him. But the ſucceſs with which the French 

had defended Provence in the year one thouſand 

five hundred and thirty-ſix, had taught them 

the moſt effectual method of diſtreſſing an in- 

vading enemy. Champagne, a country abound- 

ing more in vines than corn, was incapable of 
maintaining a great army; and before the Em- X* 

peror's approach, whatever could be of any uſe 

to him had been carried off or deftroyed. This 
rendered it neceſſary for him to be maſter of 

ſome places of ſtrength, in order to ſecure the 
convoys on which alone he now perceived that 
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he muſt depend for ſubſiſtence; and he found Boox VII. 
the frontier towns ſo ill provided for defence, 7 
that he hoped it would not be a work either of * 
much time or difficulty to reduce them. Ac- 
cordingly Ligny and Commercy, which he firſt 
attacked, ſurrendered after a ſhort reſiſtance. 
He then inveſted St. Diſier, which, though it The Em 
commanded an important paſs on the Marne, gp; * 
was deſtitute of every thing neceſſary for ſuſtain- July 8. 
ing a ſiege. But the count de Sancerre and M. 

de la Lande, who had acquired ſuch reputa- 

tion by the defence of Landrecy, generouſly 

threw themſelves into the town, and undertook 

to hold it out to the laſt extremity. The Em- 

peror ſoon found how capable they were of mak- 

ing good their promiſe, and that he could not 

expect to take the town without beſieging it in 

form. This accordingly he undertook ; and as 

it was his nature never to abandon any enterpriſe 

in which he had once engaged, he perſiſted in 

it with an inconſiderate obſtinacy. 


Tur King of England's preparations for the Henry vill. 
campaign were complete long before the Em- — _ 
peror's ; but as he did not chooſe, on the one 
hand, to encounter alone the whole power of 
France, and was unwilling, on the other, that 
his troops ſhould remain inactive, he took that 
opportunity of chaſtiſing the Scots, by ſending 
his fleet, together with a conſiderable part of his 
infantry, under the earl of Hertford, to invade 
their country. Hertford executed his commiſ- 
ſion with vigour, plundered and burned Edin- 
burgh and Leith, laid waſte the adjacent coun- 
try, and reimbarked his men with ſuch diſpatch, 
that they joined their ſovereign ſoon after his 
landing in France. When Henry arrived in that July 14. 
kingdom, he found the Emperor engaged in 
the ſiege of St. Diſier; an ambaſſador, however, 

D 2 - whom 
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Boox VII. whom he ſent to congratulate the Engliſh Mo- 
x narch on his ſafe arrival on the continent, ſoli- 
544+ cited him to march, in terms of the treaty, di- 
realy to Paris. But Charles had ſet his ally ſuch 
an ill example of fulfilling the conditions of their 
confederacy with exactneſs, that Henry, obſerv- 
ing him employ his time and forces in' taking 
towns for his own behoof, ſaw no reaſon why 
he ſhould not attempt the reduction of ſome 
places that lay conveniently for himſelf. With- 
out paying any regard to the Emperor's remon- 
ſtrances, he immediately inveſted Bologne, and 
commanded the Duke of Norfolk to preſs the 
ſiege of Montreuil, which had been begun be- 
fore his arrival, by a body of Flemings, in con- 
junction with ſome Engliſh troops. While 
Charles and Henry ſhewed ſuch attention each 
to his own intereſt, they both neglected the 
common cauſe. Inſtead of the union and con- 
fidence requiſite towards conducting the great 
plan that they had formed, they early diſcovered 
a mutual jealouſy of each other, which, by de- 
grees, begot diſtruſt, and ended in open hatred v. 


— 2. By this time, Francis had, with unwearied 
Bite“ induſtry, drawn together an army, capable, as 
well from the number as from the valour of the 

troops, of making head againſt the enemy. But 

the dauphin, who till acted as general, pru- 

dently declining a battle, the loſs of- which 

would have endangered the kingdom, ſatisfied 

himfelf with haraſſing the Emperor with his 

light troops, cutting off his convoys, and laying 

waſte the country around him. Though ex- 
tremely diſtreſſed by theſe operations, Charles 

ſtill preſſed the ſiege of St. Diſier, which San- 

cerre defended with aſtoniſhing fortitude and 
conduct. 


Herbert. 
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conduct. He ſtood repeated aſſaults, repulſing Boox VII. 
the enemy in them all; and undiſmayed even by ED 
the death of the brave de la Lande, who was * 
killed by a cannon- ball, he continued to ſhew 

the ſame bold countenance and obſtinate reſolu- 

tion. At the end of five weeks, he was ſtill 
capable of holding out ſome time longer, when 

an artifice of Granvelle's induced him to ſur- 
render. That crafty politician, having inter- 
cepted the key to the cy pher which the Duke of 

Guiſe uſed in communicating intelligence to San- 

cerre, forged a letter in his name, authorizing San- 

cerre to capitulate, as the King, though highly 
ſatisfied with his behaviour, thought it impru- 

dent to hazard a battle for his relief. This let- 

ter he conveyed into the town in a manner which 

could raiſe no ſuſpicion, and the governor fell 

into the ſnare. Even then, he obtained ſuch 
honourable conditions as his gallant defence 
merited, and among others a ceſſation of hoſti- 

lities for eight days, at the expiration of which 

he bound himſelf to open the gates, if Francis, 
during that time, did not attack the Imperial 
army, and throw freſh troops into the town“. 

Thus Sancerre, by detaining the Emperor ſo 

long before an inconſiderable place, afforded his 
ſovereign full time to aſſemble all his forces, and 

what rarely falls to the lot of an officer in ſuch 

an inferior command, acquired the glory of 
having ſaved his country. | 


As ſoon as St. Diſier ſurrendered, the Empe- Avguft 17. 
ror advanced into the heart of Champagne ; but — : 
Sancerre's obſtinate reſiſtance had damped his trates into 
ſanguine hopes of penetrating to Paris, and led — 
him ſeriouſly to reflect on what he might expect 
before towns of greater ſtrength, and defended 
by 


* Brantome, tom. vi. 489. 
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the procuring ſubſiſtence for his army was at- 


| tended with great difficulty, which increaſed in 


proportion as he withdrew from his own frontier. 
He had loſt a great number of his beſt troops 
in the ſiege of St. Diſier, and many fell daily 
in ſkirmiſhes, which it was not in his power to 
avoid, though they waſted his army inſenſibly, 
without leading to any deciſive action. The 
ſeaſon advanced apace, and he had not yet the 
command either of a ſufficient extent of territory, 
or of any ſuch conſiderable town as rendered it 
ſafe to winter in the enemy's country. Great 
arrears too were due to his ſoldiers, who were 
upon the point of mutinying for their pay, while 
he knew not from what funds to ſatisfy them. 
All theſe conſiderations induced him to liſten to 
the overtures of peace, which a Spaniſh Domi- 
nican, the confeſſor of his ſiſter the Queen of 
France, had ſecretly made to his confeſſor, a 
monk of the ſame order. In conſequence of this, 
plenipotentiaries were named on both ſides, and 
began their conferences in Chauſsè, a ſmall vil- 
lage near Chalons. At the ſame time, Charles, 
either from a deſire of making one great final 
effort againſt France, or merely to gain a pre- 
text for deſerting his ally and concluding a ſe- 
parate peace, ſent an ambaſlador formally to 
require Henry, according to the ſtipulation in 
their treaty, to advance towards Paris. While 
he expected a return from him, and waited the 
iflue of the conferences at Chauſsè, he continued 
to march forward, though in the utmoſt diſtreſs 
from ſcarcity of proviſions. But at laſt, by a 
fortunate motion on his part, or through ſome 
neglect or treachery on that of the French, he 
ſurpriſed firſt Eſpernay and then Chateau 
Thierry, in both which were conſiderable maga- 


zines. No ſooner was it known that theſe towns, 
the 
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the latter of which is not two days march from Boox VII. 
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Paris, were in the hands of the enemy, than 
that great capital, defenceleſs, and ſuſceptible 
of any violent alarm in proportion to its great- 
neſs, was filled with conſternation. The in- 
habitants, as if the Emperor had been already 
at their gates, fled in the wildeſt confuſion and 
deſpair, many ſending their wives and children 
down the Seine to Rotien, others to Orleans, 
and the towns upon the Loire. Francis himſelf, 
more afflicted with this than with any other 
event during his reign, and ſenſible as well of 
the triumph that his rival would enjoy in inſult- 
ing his capital, as of the danger to which the 
kingdom was expoſed, could not refrain from 
crying out, in the firſt emotion of his ſurpriſe 
and ſorrow, ©** How dear, O my God, do I pay 
for this crown, which I thought thou hadſt 
granted me freely * !”” But recovering in a mo- 
ment from this ſudden ſally of peeviſhneſs and 


= impatience, he devoutly added, Thy will, 


however, be done ;”” and proceeded to iſſue the 
neceſlary orders for oppoſing the enemy with 
his uſual activity and preſence of mind. The 
dauphin detached eight thouſand men to Paris, 
which revived the courage of the affrighted citi- 
zens; he threw a ſtrong garriſon into Meaux, 
and by a forced march got into Ferte between 
the Imperialiſts and the capital. 


544 


Upon this, the Emperor, who began again obliged to 
to feel the want of proviſions, perceiving that turn. 


the dauphin till prudently declined a battle, 
and not daring to attack his camp with forces ſo 
much ſhattered and reduced by hard ſervice, 
turned ſuddenly to the right, and began to fall 
back towards Soiſſons. Having about this time 

received 


F Brantome, tom. vi. 381. 
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received Henry's anſwer, whereby he refuſed to 
abandon the ſieges of Bologne and Montreuil, 
of both which he expected eyery moment to get 
poſſeſſion, he thought himſelf abſolved from all 
obligations of adhering to the treaty with him, 
and at full liberty to conſult his own intereſt in 
what manner ſoever he pleaſed. He conſented, 
therefore, to renew the conference, which the 
ſurpriſe of Eſpernay had broken off. To con- 
clude a peace between two princes, one of whom 
greatly deſired, and the other greatly needed it, 
did not require a long negociation. It was ſigned 
at Creſpy, a ſmall town near Meaux, on the 
eighteenth of September. The chief articles of 
it were, That all the conqueſts which either 
party had made ſince the truce of Nice ſhall be 
reſtored ; That the Emperor ſhall give in mar- 
riage to the Duke of Orleans, either his own 
eldeſt daughter, or the ſecond daughter of his 
brother Ferdinand; That if he choſe to beſtow 
on him his own daughter, he ſhall ſettle on her 
all the provinces of the Low-Countries, to be 
erected into an independent ſtate, which ſhall de- 
ſcend tothe male iſſue of the marriage; That if he 
determined to give him his niece, he ſhall, with 
her, grant him the inveſtiture of Milan and its 
dependencies; That he ſhall within four months 
declare which of theſe two Princeſſes he had 
pitched upon, and fulfil the reſpective condi- 
tions upon the conſummation of the marriage, 
which ſhall take place within a year from the date 
of the treaty; That as ſoon as the Duke of Or- 
leans is put in poſſeſſion either of the Low- 
Countries or Milan, Francis ſhall reſtore to 
the Duke of Savoy all that he now poſſeſſes of 
his territories, except Pignerol and Montmilian ; 
That Francis ſhall renounce all pretenſions to the 
kingdoms of Naples, or to the ſovereignty of 


Flanders and Artois, and Charles ſhall give up 
his 
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to nis claim to the dutchy of Burgundy and county Boox VII. 
il, . of Charolois; That Francis ſhall give no aid to : 

et the exiled King of Navarre ; That both Mo- 544- 
all narchs ſhall join in making war upon the Turk, 

n, MW towards which the King ſhall furniſh, when re- 

in M$ quired by the Emperor and Empire, fix hundred 

4, men at arms, and ten thouſand foot“. 

ne 3 6 

n- Bes1Des the immediate motives to this peace, Motiver of 
m ariſing from the diſtreſs of his army through ji 
it, want of proviſions; from the difficulty of re- 

ed treating out of France; and the impoſſibility of 

he ſecuring winter- quarters there; the Emperor 

of was influenced by other conſiderations, more 

1er diſtant, indeed, but not leſs weighty. The Pope 

be was offended to a great degree, as well as at his 

ir- conceſſions to the Proteſtants in the late diet, as 

vn at his conſenting to call a council, and to admit 

nis of publick diſputations in Germany, witha view of 
determining the Doctrines in controverſy. Paul 

er conſidering both theſe ſteps as ſacrilegious en- 

be croachments on the juriſdiction as well as privi- 

le- leges of the holy See, had addreſſed to the Em- 

he peror a remonſtrance rather than a letter on this 

ith ſubject, written with ſuch acrimony of language, 

its and in a ſtyle of ſuch high authority, as diſco- 

hs vered more of an intention to draw on a quar- 

ad rel than of a deſire to reclaim him. This ill 

di- humour was not a little inflamed by the Empe- 

ze, vror's league with Henry, which being contracted 

ite wich an heretick, excommunicated by the apo- 

)r- ſtolick ſee, appeared to the Pope a profane alli- 

w- ance, and was not leſs dreaded by him, than 

to 8 that of Francis with Soly man. Paul's fon and 

of 8 grandſon, highly incenſed at the Emperor for 

n; having refuſed to gratify them with regard 

he do the alienation of Parma and Placentia, con- 

of tributed 

up Recueil des Traitez, t. i. 2275. Belius de Cauſis Pacis 


us Y Crepiac. in Actis Erudit. Lipſ. 1763. 
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Boox VIT. tributed by their ſuggeſtions to ſour and diſguſt 


—Y> him ſtill more. To all which was added the - 
I . . . 
powerful operation of the flattery and promiſes 5 
which Francis inceſſantly employed to gain him. be 
Though from his defire of maintaining a neutra- by: 
lity, the Pope had hitherto ſuppreſſed his own ſe 
reſentment, had eluded the artifices of his own p 
family, and reſiſted the ſolicitations of the > 
French King, it was not ſafe to rely much on * 
the ſteadineſs of a man whom his paſſions, his h 
friends, and his intereſt combined to ſhake. MW ti 
The union of the Pope with France, Charles te 
well knew, would inſtantly expoſe his domi- re 


nions in Italy to be attacked. The Venetians, f. 
he foreſaw, would probably follow the example r 
of a Pontiff, who was conſidered as a model of Ve 
political wiſdom among the Italians ; and thus, 
at a juncture when he felt himſelf hardly equal 
to the burden of the preſent war, he would be 
overwhelmed with the weight of a new confede- 
racy againſt him. At the ſame time, the 
Turks, almoſt unreſiſted, made ſuch progreſs 
in Hungary, reducing town after town, that 
they approached near to the confines of the 
Auſtrian provinces *. Above all theſe, the ex- 
traordinary progreſs of the Proteſtant doctrines 
in Germany, and the dangerous combination 
into which the Princes of that profeſſion had en- 
tered, called for his immediate attention. Al- 
moſt one half of Germany had revolted from the 
eſtabliſned church; the fidelity of the reſt was 
much ſhaken; the nobility of Auſtria had de- 
manded of Ferdinand the free exerciſe of reli- 
gion“; the Bohemians, among whom ſome 
ſeeds of the doctrines of Huſs ſtill remained, 
openly favoured the new opinions; the arch- 

* biſhop 


* F. Paul, 100. Pallavic. 163. Iſtenhaffli Hiſt, 
Hung. 177. Sleid. 285. | 
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ſiaſticks, had begun the reformation of his dio- 
ceſe ; nor was it poſſible, unleſs ſome timely and 
effectual check were given to the ſpirit of inno- 
vation, to foreſee where it would end. He him- 
ſelf had been a witneſs, in the late diet, to the 
peremptory and deciſive tone which the Proteſt- 
ants had now aſſumed. He had ſeen how, from 
confidence in their number and union, they 
had forgotten the humble ſtyle of their firſt peti- 
tions, having grown to ſuch boldneſs as openly 
to deſpiſe the Pope, and to ſhew no great reve- 
rence for the Imperial dignity itſelf. If, there- 
fore, he wiſhed to maintain either the ancient 
religion or his own authority, and would not 
chooſe to dwindle into a mere nominal head of the 
Empire, ſome vigorous effort was requiſite, 
which could not be made during a war that re- 
"IX quired the greateſt exertion of his ſtrength 
"*RX& againſt a foreign and powerful enemy. 


Soc being the Emperor's inducements to 
peace, he had the addreſs to frame the treaty of 
XX Creſpy ſo as to promote all the ends which he 
had in view. By coming to an agreement with 
Francis, he took from the Pope all proſpect of 
advantage in courting the friendſhip of that 
Monarch in preference to his. By the proviſo 
with regard to a war with the Turks, he not 
only deprived Solyman of a powerful ally, but 
turned the arms of that ally againſt him. - By 
a private article, not inſerted in the treaty that 
it might not raiſe any unſeaſonable alarm, he 
agreed with Francis that both ſhould exert all 
their influence and power in order to procure a 
general council, to aſſert its authority, and to 
exterminate the Proteſtant hereſy out of their 
dominions. This cut off all hope of aſſiſtance 
which the confederates of Smalkalde might ex- 


pect 
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citations, or his jealouſy of an ancient rival, 
ſhould hereafter tempt Francis to forget this en- 
gagement, he left him embarraſſed with a war 
againſt England, which would put it out of his 
power to take any part in the affairs of Ger- 
many. | 


Henry, poſſeſſed at all times with an high 
idea of his own power and importance, felt, in 
the moſt ſenſible manner, the neglect with which 
the Emperor had treated him in concluding a 
ſeparate peace. But the ſituation of his affairs 
was ſuch as ſomewhat alleviated the mortifica- 
tion which this occaſioned. For though he was 
obliged to recall the Duke of Norfolk from the 
ſiege of Montreuil, becauſe the Flemiſh troops 
received orders to retire, Bologne had ſurren- 
dered before the negociations at Creſpy were 
brought to an iſſue. While elated with vanity 
on account of this conqueſt, and inflamed with 
indignation againſt the Emperor, the ambaſla- 
dors whom Francis ſent to make overtures of 
peace, found him too arrogant to grant what was 
moderate or equitable. His demands were in- 
deed extravagant, and made in the tone of a 
conqueror ; that Francis ſhould renounce his 
alliance with Scotland, and not only pay up 
the arrears of former debts, but reimburſe the 
money which he had expended in the preſent 
war. Francis, though ſincerely deſirous of 
peace, and willing to yield a great deal in order 
to obtain it, being now free from the preſſure 
of the Imperial arms, rejected theſe ignominious 
propoſitions with diſdain; and Henry departing 
for England, hoſtilities continued between the 
two nations *. | 

THE 


L Seck. I. iii, 496. * Mem, de Ribier, t. i. p. 572. 
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to the people of France, whom it delivered from 


the heart of the kingdom, was loudly com- 


plained of by the dauphin. He conſidered it as « 


a manifeſt proof of the King his father's extra- 
ordinary partiality towards his younger brother, 
now Duke of Orleans, and complained that 


from his eagerneſs to gain an eſtabliſhment for a 


favourite ſon, he had ſacrificed the honour of 
the kingdom, and renounced the moſt ancient 
as well as valuable rights of the crown. But as 


he durſt not venture to offend the king by re- 


fuſing to ratify it, though extremely deſirous at 
the ſame time of ſecuring to himſelf the privi- 


| lege of reclaiming what was now alienated ſo 


much to his detriment, he ſecretly proteſted, in 
preſence of ſome of his adherents, againſt the 


whole tranſaction ; and declared whatever he 


ſhould be obliged to do in order to confirm it, 
null in itſelf, and void of all obligation. The 


b Y parliament of Thoulouſe, probably by the in- 
ſtigation of his partiſans, did the ſame “. But 
Francis, highly pleaſed as well with having de- 


livered his ſubjects from the miſeries of an inva- 
lion, as with the proſpect of acquiring an inde- 
pendent ſettlement for his ſon at no greater price 
than the renouncing conqueſts to which he had 
no juſt claim; titles which had hitherto proved 
the ſource of expence or diſaſters to the nation; 
and rights grown obſolete and of no value ; 
ratified the treaty with great joy. Charles, 


within the time preſcribed by the treaty, declared 


his intention of giving Ferdinand's daughter in 
marriage to the duke of Orleans, together with 
the dutchy of Milan as her dowry ®. Every 

circumſtance 


* Recueil de Traitez, t. ii. 235. 238. » Recneil de 
Traitez, t. ii. 238. 
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the dread of an enemy who had penetrated into The 
phin difſa- 
tisfied with 


Creſpy. 
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Book VII. circumſtance ſeemed to promiſe the continuance 

A of peace. The Emperor, cruelly afflicted with 

54+ the gout, appeared to be in no condition to un- 

dertake any enterpriſe where great activity was 

requiſite, or much fatigue to be endured. He 

himſelf felt this, or wiſhed at leaſt that it ſhould 

be believed ; and being ſo much difabled by this 

excruciating diſtemper, when a French ambaſ- 

ſador followed him to Bruſſels, in order to be 

preſent at his ratification of the treaty of peace, 

that it was with the utmoſt difficulty he ſigned 

his name, he obſerved, that there was no great 

danger of his violating theſe articles, as a hand 

that could hardly hold a pen, was little able to 
brandiſh a lance. 


The Empe- THE violence of his diſeaſe confined the Em- 
ſchemes peror ſeveral months in Bruſſels, and was the 
with ©”. apparent cauſe of putting off the execution of 
Germany. the vaſt ſchemes which he had formed in order 
to humble the Proteſtant party in Germany. 
But there were other reaſons for this delay. For, 
however prevalent the motives were which de- 
termined him to undertake this enterpriſe, the 
nature of that great body which he was about 
to attack, as well as the ſituation of his own 
affairs, made it neceſlary to deliberate long, to 
proceed with caution, and not too ſuddenly to 
throw aſide the veil under which he had hi- 
therto concealed his real ſentiments and ſchemes. 
He was ſenſible that the Proteſtants, conſcious 
of their own ſtrength, but under continual ap- 
prehenſions of his deſigns, had all the boldneſs 
of a powerful party joined to the jealouſy of a 
feebie faction; and were no leſs quick-ſighted 
to diſcern the firſt appearance of danger, than 
ready to take arms in order to repel it. At the 
ſame time, he continued involved in a Turkiſh 
war; and though, in order to deliver _ 
rom 
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from this incumbrance, he had determined to Book VII. 
ſend an envoy to the Porte with moſt advantage- —_— 
ous and even ſubmiſſive overtures of peace, the wo 
reſolutions of that haughty court were ſo uncer- 
tain, that before theſe were known, it would 
have been highly imprudent to have kindled 
the flames of civil war in his own domini- 


Ons. 


Uron this account, he appeared diſſatisfied The Pope 
with a bull iſſued by the Pope immediately after — n 
the peace of Creſpy, ſummoning the council to council to 
aſſemble at Trent early next ſpring, and exhort- Treat. 
ing all Chriſtian Princes to embrace the oppor- Novem. 19. 
tunity that the preſent happy interval of tran- 
quillity afforded them, of ſuppreſſing thoſe he- 
reſies which threatened to ſubvert whatever was 
ſacred or venerable among Chriſtians. But after 
ſuch a flight expreſſion of diſlike, as was nece(- 
ſary in order to cover his deſigns, he determined 
to countenance the council, which might be- 
come no inconſiderable inſtrument towards ac- 
compliſhing his projects; and therefore not only 
appointed ambaſladors to appear there in his 
name, but ordered the eceleſiaſticks in his domi- 


nions to attend at the time prefixed *. 


Sucn were the Emperor's views, when the 1545. 
Imperial diet, after ſeveral prorogations, was Diet 
opened at Worms. The Proteſtants, who en- March 24. 
Joyed the free exerciſe of their religion by a very 
precarious tenure, having no other ſecurity for 
it than the receſs of the laſt diet, which was to 
continue in force only until the meeting of a 
council, wiſhed earneſtly to eftabliſh that im- 
portant privilege upon ſome firmer baſis, and 
to hold it by a perpetual, not a temporary title. 

But, 


” F. Paul, 104. 


| 
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But, inſtead of offering them any additional ſe- 
curity, Ferdinand opened the diet with obſerv- 
ing, that there were two points, chiefly, which 
required conſideration, the proſecution of the 
war againſt the Turks, and the ſtate of religion; 
that the former was the moſt urgent, as Soly- 
man, after conquering the greateſt part of Hun- 
gary, was now ready to fall upon the Auſtrian 
provinces; that the Emperor, who, from the 
beginning of his reign, had neglected no oppor- 
tunity of annoying this formidable enemy, and 
with the hazard of his own perſon had reſiſted 
his attacks, being animated ſtill with the ſame 
zeal, had now conſented to ſtop ſhort in the 
career of his ſucceſs againſt France, that, in 
conjunction with his ancient rival, he might 
turn his arms with greater vigour againſt the 
common adverſary of the Chriſtian faith ; that 
it became all the members of the Empire to ſe- 
cond thoſe pious endeavours of its head; that, 
therefore, they ought, without delay, to vote 
him ſuch effectual aid as not only their duty but 
their intereſt called upon them to furniſh ; that 
the controverſies about religion were ſo intricate, 
and of ſuch difficult diſcuſſion, as to give no 
hope of its being poſſible to bring them at pre- 
ſent to any final iſſue; that by perſeverance and 
repeated ſolicitations the Emperor had at length 
prevailed on the Pope to call a council, for 
which they had ſo often wiſhed and petitioned ; 
that the time appointed for its meeting was now 
come, and both parties ought to wait for its de- 
crees, and ſubmit to them as the deciſions of the 
univerſal church. 


Tur popiſh members of the diet received this 
declaration with great applauſe, and ſignified 
their entire acquieſcence in every particular 

which 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


great ſurpriſe at propoſitions, which were fo 
manifeſtly repugnant to the receſs of the former 
diet ; they inliſted that the queſtions with regard 
to religion, as firſt in dignity and importance, 
ought to come firſt under deliberation ; that, 
alarming as the progreſs of the Turks was to all 
Germany, the ſecuring the free exerciſe of their 
religion touched them ſtill more nearly, nor 
could they proſecute a foreign war with ſpirit, 
| while ſolicitous and concerned about their do- 
meſtick tranquillity ; that if the latter were once 
rendered firm and permanent, they would con- 
cur with their countrymen in puſhing the for- 
mer, and yield to none of them in activity or 
real. But if the danger from the Turkiſh arms 
was indeed ſo imminent, as not to admit of ſuch 
a delay as would be occaſioned by an immediate 
examination of the controverted points in reli- 
aion, they required that a diet ſhould be in- 
tantly appointed, to which the final ſettlement 
f their religious diſputes ſhould be referred; 
and that in the mean time the decree of the for- 
mer diet concerning religion ſhould be explained 
in a point which they deemed eſſential. By the 
receſs of Spires it was provided, that they ſhould 
enjoy unmoleſted the publick exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, until the meeting of a legal council; but 
as the Pope had now called a council, to which 
Ferdinand had required them to ſubmit, they 
began to ſuſpect that their adverſaries might 
take advantage of an ambiguity in the terms of 
IF the receſs, and pretending that the event therein 
mentioned had taken place, might pronounce 
them to be no longer entitled to the ſame indul- 
gence. [n order to guard againſt this interpre- 
tation, they renewed their former remonſtrances 
againſt a council called to meet without the 
bounds of the Empire, ſummoned by the Pope's 
Vol. III. E authority, 
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which it contained. The Proteſtants expreſſed Boox VII. 
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Boo x VII. authority, and in which he aſſumed the right of 
preſiding; and declared that, notwithſtanding 

545. the convocation of any ſuch illegal aſſembly, 
they ſtill held the receſs of the late diet to be in 

full force. 


Emperorar=a Ar other junctures, when the Emperor 
Worm, thought it of advantage to ſooth and gain the 
Proteſtants, he had deviſed expedients for giv- 

ing them ſatisfaction with regard to demands 8 
ſeemingly more extravagant; but his views at 

preſent being very different, Ferdinand, by his 
command, adhered inflexibly to his firſt propo- 

ſitions, and would make no conceſſions which 

had the moſt remote tendency to throw diſcre- 

dit on the council, or to weaken its authority. 

The Proteſtants, on their part, were no leſs in- 
flexible; and, after much time ſpent in fruitleſs 
endeavours to convince each other, they came 

to no concluſion. Nor did the preſence of the 
Emperor, who upon his recovery arrived at 

May iz. Worms, contribute in any degree to render the 
Proteſtants more compliant. Fully convinced 

that they were maintaining the cauſe of God 

and of truth, they ſhewed themſelves ſuperior 

to the allurements of intereſt, or the ſuggeſtions 

of fear; and in proportion as the Emperor re- 
doubled his ſolicitations, or diſcovered his de- 

ſigns, their boldneſs ſeems to have increaſed. ? 

The Proteſ- At laſt they openly declared, that they would 
u af not even deign to vindicate their tenets in pre- 


claim all 


connenien ſence of a council, aſſembled not to examine, 
council of but to condemn them; and that they would pay 
Trent, no regard to an aflembly held under the influence 
of a Pope, who had already precluded himſelf I 

from all title to act as a judge, by his having 
ſtigmatized their opinions with the name of he- 

| reſy, . 
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reſy, and denounced againſt them the heavieſt Book VII. 
cenſures, which, in the plenitude of his uſurped ©, Bot, 
power, he could inflict & 


WaHiLe the Proteſtants, with ſuch union as cgqua of 
well as firmneſs, rejected all ihtercourſe with the Maurice of 
council, and refuſed their aſſent to the Imperial i, * 
demands in reſpect to the Turkiſh war, Mau- 
rice of Saxony alone ſhewed an inclination to 
gratify the Emperor with regard to both. 
Though he profeſſed an inviolable regard for 
the Proteſtant religion, he aſſumed an appear- 
ance of moderation peculiar to himſelf, by which 


hee confirmed the favourable ſentiments which the 


mperor already entertained of him, and gra- 


Wd ually paved the way for executing the ambi- 


ious deſigns which always occupied his active 
His example, how- 
ver, had little influence upon ſuch as agreed 
ith him in their religious opinions; and Charles 
erceived that he could not hope either to pro- 
re preſent aid from the Proteſtants againſt the 
Turks, or to quiet their fears and jealouſies on 


count of their religion. But as his ſchemes 
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ere not yet ripe for execution, nor his prepara- 
ions ſo far advanced that he could force their 
ompliance, or puniſh their obſtinacy, he art- 
ully concealed his own intentions. That he Avgult 4. 
ight augment their ſecurity, he appointed a 
diet to be held at Ratiſbon early next year, in 
rder to adjuſt what was now left undetermined ; 
and previous to it, he agreed that a certain num- 


oer of divines of each party ſhould meet, in 


order to confer upon the points in diſpute *. 


E 2 Bur 


E Sleid 343, Kc. Seck. iii. 543, &c. Thuan. Hiſtor. 
* Seck. iii. 571. * Sleid. 351. 
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Boox VII. Bur how far ſoever this appearance of a de- 


5 ſire to maintain the preſent tranquillity might Y 
| ThePiaceſ- have impoſed upon the Proteſtants, the Empe- i 
tante begin ror was incapable of ſuch uniform and thorough 


to ſuſpect 


the Empe- diſſimulation, as to hide altogether from their 
wag view the dangerous deſigns which he was medi- 
tating againſt them. Herman count de Wied, 
Archbiſhop and Elector of Cologne, a prelate 


conſpicuous for his virtue and primitive ſimpli- 


city of manners, though not more diſtinguiſhed 


for learning than the other deſcendants of noble 
families, who in that age poſleſſed moſt of the 
great benefices in Germany, having become a 


proſelyte to the doctrines of the Reformers, had 


begun in the year one thouſand five hundred 


and forty three, with the aſſiſtance of Melancthon I 


and Bucer, to aboliſh the ancient ſuperſtition in 
his dioceſe, and to introduce in its place the 
rites eſtabliſned among the Proteſtants. But 
the canons of his cathedral, who were not pof- 
ſeſſed with the ſame ſpirit of innovation, and 
who foreſaw how fatal the levelling genius of the 
new ſect would prove to their dignity and wealth, 
oppoſed, from the beginning, this unprecedented 


enterprize of their Archbiſhop with all the zeal 


flowing from reverence for old inſtitutions, ' 
heightened by concern for their own intereſt. 
This oppoſition, which the Archbiſhop conſi- 8 
dzred only as a new argument to demonſtrate 
the neceſlity of a reformation, neither ſhook his 


reſolution nor ſlackened his ardour in proſecut- 
ing his plan. The canons, perceiving all their 


endeavours to check his career to be ineffectual, Y 
ſolemnly proteſted againſt his proceedings, and 
appealed for redreſs to the Pope and Emperor, 


the former as his eccleſiaſtical, the latter as his : 


civil ſuperior. This appeal being laid before the 
Emperor, during his reſidence at Worms, he 


took the canons of Cologne under his imme- | 
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diate proteQtion ; enjoined them to proceed with Boox VII. 


ght rigour againſt all who revolted from the eſta- © * 
1pe- bliſhed church; prohibited the Archbiſhop to 545 
ugh make any innovation in his dioceſe ; and ſum- 

heir moned him to appear at Bruſſels within thirty 

edi- days, to anſwer the accuſations which ſhould be 

ied, preferred againſt him“. 

ate 

1pli- 8 To this clear evidence of his hoſtile intentions 

hed 8 againſt the Proteſtant party, Charles added other 

oble "8 proofs ſtill more explicit. In his hereditary do- 

the WW minions of the Low-Countries, he perſecuted all 

je a Vvho were ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm with unre- 
had lenting rigour. As ſoon as he arrived at Worms, 

dred he ſilenced the Proteſtant preachers in that city. 
thon He allowed an Italian monk to inveigh againſt 
n in the Lutherans from the pulpit of his chapel, 

the and to call upon him, as he regarded the favour 

But of God, to exterminate that peſtilent hereſy. 

poſ- le diſpatched the embaſſy, which has been 

and Ilready mentioned, to Conſtantinople, with over- 
f the ures of peace, that he might be free from any 
alth, pprehenſions of danger or interruption from 
nted that quarter. Nor did any of theſe ſteps, or 

zeal | their dangerous tendency, eſcape the jealous ob- 
ions, 4 ſervation of the Proteſtants, or fail to alarm 
reſt, their fears, and to excite their ſolicitude for che 
onſ- ſafety of their ſect. 
trate 
© his 8 Mreanwnile, Charles's good fortune, which peath of 
-cut- predominated on all occaſions over that of his the Puke 
their rival Francis, extricated him out of a difficulty, rs 
tual, from which, with all his ſagacity and addreſs, 
and he would have found it no eaſy matter to have 
ror, diſentangled himſelf. Juſt about the time when sept. 8. 
s his the Duke of Orleans ſhould have received Fer- 
IT dinand's daughter in marriage, and together 
F. with 


T Sleid, 310. 340. 351. Seckend. iii. 443- 553: 
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Book VII. with her the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, he died 


1545. 


The Pope 


grants the 
dutchies of 
Parma and 


Placentia 


to his fon. 


of a peſtilential fever. By this event, the Em- 
peror was freed from the neceſſity of giving up 
an important province into the hands of an ene- 
my, or from the indecency of violating a recent 
and ſolemn engagement, which muſt have occa- 


ſioned an immediate rupture with France. He 


affected, however, to expreſs great ſorrow for 


the untimely death of a young prince, who was 3 
to have bcen ſo nearly allied to him; but he care- "MW 
ſully avoided entering into any freſh diſcuſſions #1 


concerning the Milaneſe; and would not liſten 
to 4 propoſal which came from Francis of neu- 
modelling the treaty of Creſpy, ſo as to make 
hin: ſome reparation for the advantages which 
he had loſt by the demiſe of his ſon. In the 
more active and vigorous part of Francis's reign, 
a declaration of war would have been the certain 


and inſtantaneous conſequence of ſuch a flat re- 


fuſal to comply with a demand ſeemingly fo 
equitable; but the declining ſtate of his own 
health, the exhauſted condition of his Kingdoms, 
together with the burden of the war againſt 
England, obliged him, at preſent, to diſſemble 
his reſentment, and to put off thoughts of re- 
venge to ſome other juncture. In conſequence 
of this event, the unfortunate Duke of Savoy 
loſt all hope of obtaining the reſtitution of his 


territories; and the rights or claims relinquiſhed 


by the treaty of Creſpy, returned in full force 
to the crown of France, to ſerve as pretexts for 
future wars ©. 


Upon the firſt intelligence of the Duke of 
Orleans's death, the confederates of Smalkalde 
flattered themſelves that the eſſential alterations 
which it occationed could hardly fail of pro- 

ducing 
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of their ſafety. But they were not more dilap- 
pointed with regard to this, than in their ex- 
pectations from an event which ſeemed to be ihe 
certain prelude of a quarrel between the Empe- 
ror and the Pope. When Paul, whoſe paſſion 
for aggrandizing his family increaſed as he ad- 
vanced in years, and as he ſaw the dignity and 
power which they derived immediately from him 
becoming more precarious, found that he could 
not bring Charles to approve of his ambitious 
ſchemes; he ventured to grant his ſon Peter 


Lewis the inveſtiture of Parma and Placentia, 


though at the riſk of incurring the diſpleaſure 
of the Emperor. At a time when a great part 
of Europe inveighed openly againſt the corrupt 


manners and exorbitant power of Eccleſiaſticks, 


and when a council was ſummoned to reform the 


disorders in the church, this indecent grant of 


ſuchi a principality, to a ſon of whole illegitimate 


gave general offence. 


birth the Pope ought to have been aſhamed, and 


hole licentious morals all good men deteſted, 
Some Cardinals in the 


imperial intereſt remonſtrated againſt ſuch an 


unbecoming alienation of the patrimony of the 
church ; the Spaniſh ambaſſador would not be 
preſent at the ſolemnity of his enfeoſment; and 
upon pretext that theſe cities were part of the 


| Milaneſe ſtate, the Emperor peremptorily re- 


fuſed to confirm the deed of inveltiture. But 
both the Emperor and Pope being intent upon 
one common object in Germany, tacriticed their 
particular pathons to that publick cauſe, and ſup- 
preſſed the emotions of jcalouſy or reſentment 
which were riting on this occaſion, that they 
might jointly purſue what each eſteemed of 
greater importance *. 

ABouT 


* Paratu, Hiſt. Veret. iv. 178. Pallavii, 180. 
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Boox VII. Apovur this time the peace of Germany was 
"545- diſturbed by a violent but ſhort eruption of 
Heary et Henry Duke of Brunſwick. This Prince, 
Brualwick though ſtill ſtript of his dominions, which the 
war in Ger- Emperor held in ſequeſtration, until his differ- 
many. ences With the confederates of Smalkalde ſhould 
be adjuſted, poſſeſſed however ſo much credit 

in Germany, that he undertook to raiſe for the 

French king a conſiderable body of troops to be 
employed in the war againſt England. The 

money ſtipulated for this purpoſe was duly ad- 

vanced by Francis ; the troops were levied ; but 

Henry, inſtead of leading them towards France, 
ſuddenly entered his own dominions at their 

head, in hopes of recovering them before any 

army could be aſſembled to oppoſe him. The 
confederates were not more ſurpriſed at this un- 
expected attack, than the King of France was 
aſtoniſhed at a mean thieviſh fraud, ſo unbecom- 

ing the character of a Prince. But the Land- 


grave of Heſſe, with incredible expedition, col- 


lected as many men as put a ſtop to the progreſs 
of Henry's undiſciplined forces, and being joined 
by his ſon-in-law Maurice, and by ſome troops 
belonging to the Elector of Saxony, he gained 
ſuch advantages over Henry, who was raſh and 
bold in forming his ſchemes, but feeble and un- 
determined in executing them, as obliged him 
to diſband his army, and to ſurrender himſelf, to- 
gether with his eldeſt fon, priſoners at diſcretion. 
He was kept in cloſe confinement, until a new 
reverſe of affairs procured him liberty“. 


1546. As this defeat of Henry's wild enterpriſe add- 
The refor- ed new reputation to the arms of the Proteſt- 


mation of WR . 

the Palati- ants, the reformation of the Palatinate brought 

225 a great acceſſion of ſtrength to their party. 
Frederick, 


T Sleid, 352, Seck. iii. 567. 
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Frederick, who ſucceeded his brother Lewis in Boox VII. 


that Electorate, had long been ſuſpected of a 
ſecret propenſity to the doctrines of the Re- 
formers, which, upon his acceſſion to the prin- 
cipality, he openly manifeſted. But as he ex- 
pected that ſomething effectual towards a gene- 
ral and legal eſtabliſhment of religion, would be 


the fruit of ſo many diets, conferences, and ne- 


gociations, he did not, at firſt, attempt any pub- 


1546. 


lick innovation in his dominions. Finding all Jan. 10. 


theſe iſſue in nothing, he thought himſelf called, 


at length, to countenance by his authority the 


ſyſtem which he approved of, and to gratify the 
wiſhes of his ſubjects, who, by their intercourſe 
with the Proteſtant ſtates, had univerſally im- 
bibed their opinions. As the warmth and im- 
petuoſity which accompanied the ſpirit of re- 
formation in its firſt efforts, had ſomewhat abat- 
ed, this change was made with great order and 
regularity ; the ancient rites were aboliſhed, and 
new forms introduced, without any act of vio- 
lence, or ſymptom of diſcontent. Though 
Frederick adopted the religious ſyſtem. of the 
Proteſtants, he imitated the example of Mau- 
= and did not accede to the league of Smal- 
alde “. 


A ry weeks beſore this revolution in the The council 


Palatinate, the general council was opened with 
the accuſtomed ſolemnities at Trent. The eyes 
of the Catholick ſtates were turned with much 
expectation towards an aſſembly, which all had 
conſidered as a natural and adequate remedy for 
the diſorders of the church when they firſt broke 
out ; though many were afraid that it was now 
too late to hope for great benefit from it, when 
the malady, by being ſuffered to make progrets 

during 
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rate, and grown to ſuch extreme violence. The 
Pope, by his laſt bull of convocation, had ap- 
pointed the firſt meeting to be held in March. 
But his views, and thoſe of the Emperor, were ſo 
difterent, that almoſt the whole year was ſpent 
in negociations. Charles, who foreſaw that the 
rigorous decrees of the council againſt the Pro- 
teſtants would ſoon drive them, in ſelf-defence 
as well as from reſentment, to ſome deſperate 
extreme, laboured to put off its meeting until 
his warlike preparations were ſo far advanced, 
that he might be in a condition to ſecond its de- 
ciſions by the force of his arms. The Pope, 
who had early ſent to Trent the legates who were 
to preſide in his name, knowing to what con- 
tempt it would expoſe his authority, and what 
ſuſpicions it would beget of his intentions, if the 
fathers of the council ſhould remain in a ſtate of 
inactivity, when the church was in ſuch danger 
as to require their immediate and vigorous inter- 
poſition, inſiſted either upon tranſlating the coun- 
ci] to ſome city in Italy, or upon ſuſpending alto- 
gether 1:s proceedings at that juncture, or upon 
authorizing it to begin its deliberations immedi- 
ately. The Emperor rejected the two former 


as equally offenſive to the Germans of every de- 


nomination ; but finding it impoſſible to elude 
the latter, he propoſed that the council ſhould 
begin with reforming the diſorders of the church, 
before it proceeded to examine or define articles 
of faith. This was the very thing which the 
court of Rome dreaded moſt, and which had 
prompted it to employ {6 many artifices in order 
to prevent the meeting of ſuch a dangerous ju- 
dicatory. Paul, though more compliant than 
ſome of his predeceſſors with regard to calling 
a council, was no leis jealous than they had been 
of its juriſdiction, and ſaw what matter of 
triumph 
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triumph ſuch a method of proceeding would Book VII. 
afford the hereticks. He apprehended conte- — 


quences not only humbling but fatal to the 
papal ſee, if the council came to conſider an in- 
queſt into abuſes as their only buſineſs; or if 
inferior prelates were allowed to gratify their 
own envy and peeviſhneſs, by preſcribing rules 
to thoſe who were exalted above them in dignity 
and power. Without liſtening, therefore, to 
this inſidious propoſal of the Emperor, he in- 
ſtructed his legates to open the council. 


Tux firſt ſeſſion was ſpent in matters of form. Jan. 18. 


In a ſubſequent one, it was agreed that the 
framing a confeſſion of faith, wherein ſhould be 
contained all the articles which the church re- 
quired its members to believe, ought to be the 
firſt and principal buſineſs of the council; but 
that, at the ſame time, due attention ſhould be 
given to what was neceſſary towards the refor- 
mation of manners and diſcipline. From this 
firſt ſymptom of the ſpirit with which the coun- 
cil was animated, from the high tone of autho- 
rity which the legates who preſided in it aſſumed, 
and from the implicit deference with which maſt 
of the members followed their directions, the 
Proteſtants conjectured with eaſe what deciſions 
they might expect. It aſtoniſhed them, howe- 
ver, to ſee forty prelates, (for no greater num- 
ber were yet aſſembled) aſſume authority as re- 
preſentatives of the univerſal church, and pro- 
ceed to determine the moſt important points of 
doctrine in its name. Senſible of this indecen- 

cy, as well as of the ridicule with which it might 
be attended, the council advanced ſlowly in its de- 
liberations, and all its proceedings were for ſonic 


time languiſhing and feeble*. As toon as the 
conſederates 
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confederates of Smalkalde received information 
of the opening of the council, they publiſhed a 
long manifeſto, containing a renewal of their 
proteſt againſt its meeting, together with the 
reaſons which induced them to decline its juriſ- 
dictions*. The Pope and Emperor, on their 
part, were ſo little ſolicitous to quicken or add 
vigour to its operations, as plainly diſcovered 
that ſome object of greater importance occupied 
and intereſted them. 


Tux Proteſtants, as they were not inattentive, 
or unconcerned ſpectators of their motions, en- 
tertained every day more violent ſuſpicions of 
their intentions, and received intelligence from 
different quarters of the machinations carrying 
on againſt them. The King of England in- 
formed them, that the Emperor having long 
reſolved to exterminate their opinions, would 
not fail to employ this interval of tranquillity 
which he now enjoyed, as the moſt favourable. 
juncture for carrying his deſign into execution. 
The merchants of Augſburg, which was at that 
time a city of extenſive trade, received advice, 
by means of their correſpondents in Italy, among 
whom were ſome who ſecretly favoured the 
Proteſtant cauſe ©, that a dangerous confederacy 
againſt it was forming between the Pope and 
Emperor. In confirmation of this, they heard 
from the Low-Countries that Charles had iſſued 
orders, though with every precaution which 
could keep the meaſure concealed, for raiſing 
troops both there and in other parts of his do- 
minions. Such a variety of information, corro- 
borating all that their own jealouſy or obſerva- 
tion led them to apprehend, left the Proteſtants 

little 
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little reaſon. to doubt of the Emperor's hoſtile Boox VII. 
intentions, Under this impreſſion, the depu- 6 
ties of the confederates of Smalkalde aſſembled T»2*. 
at Frankfort, and by communicating their intel- Iberations. 
ligence and ſentiments to each other, recipro- 
cally heightened their ſenſe of the impending 
danger. But their union was not ſuch as their 
ſituation required, or the preparations of their 
enemies rendered neceſſary. Their league had 
now ſubſiſted ten years. Among ſo many mem- 
bers whoſe territories were intermingled with 
each other, and who, according to the cuſtom 
of Germany, had created an infinite variety of 
mutual rights and claims by intermarriages, al- 
liances, and contracts of different kinds, ſub- 
jets of jealouſy and diſcord had unavoidably 
ariſen. Some of the confederates, being con- 
nected with the Duke of Brunſwick, were highly 
diſguſted with the Landgrave, on account of the 
rigour with which he had treated that raſh but 
unfortunate Prince. Others taxed the Elector of 
Saxony and Landgrave, the heads of the league, 
with having involved the members in unne- 
ceſſary and exorbitant expences by their profuſe- 
neſs or want of ceconomy. The views, like- 
wiſe, of thoſe two great Princes, who, by their 
ſuperior power and authority, influenced and 
directed the whole body, being extremely dif- 
ferent, rendered all its motions languid, at a 
time when the utmoſt vigour and diſpatch were 
requiſite. The Landgrave, of a violent and en- 
terpriſing temper, but not forgetful, amidſt his 
zeal for religion, of the uſual maxims of human 
policy, inſiſted that, as the danger which threat- 
ened them was manifeſt and unavoidable, they 
ſhould have recourſe to the moſt effectual expe- 
dient for ſecuring their own ſafety, by courting 

the 
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Book VII. the protection of the Kings of France and Eng- 


1546. 


land, or by joining in alliance with the Proteſt- 
ant cantons of Switzerland, from whom they 
might expect ſuch powerful and preſent aſſiſtance 
as their ſituation demanded. The elector, on 
the other hand, with the moſt upright intentions 
of any Prince in that age, and with talents which 
might have qualified him abundantly for the 
adminiſtration of government in any tranquil 
period, was poſſeſſed with ſuch ſuperſtitious ve- 
neration for all the parts of the Lutheran ſyſtem, 
and ſuch bigotted attachment to all its tenets, as 
made him averſe to an union with thoſe who 
differed from him in any article of faith, and 
rendered him very incapable of undertaking its 
defence in times of difficulty and danger. He 
ſeemed to think, that the concerns of religion 
were to be regulated by principles and maxims 
totally different from thoſe which apply to the 
common affairs of life; and being ſwayed too 


much by the opinions of Luther, who was not. 


only a ſtranger to the rules of political conduct, 
but deſpiſed them; he often diſcovered an un- 
complying ſpirit, that proved of the greateſt de- 
triment to the cauſe which he wiſhed to ſupport. 
Influenced, on this occaſion, by the ſevere and 
rigid notions of that Reformer, he refuſed to 
enter into any confederacy with Francis, becauſe 
he was a perſecutor of the truth ; or to ſolicit 
the friendſhip of Henry, becauſe he was no leſs 
im pious and profane than the Pope himſelf; or 
even to join in alliance with the Swiſs, becauſe 
they differed from the Germans in ſeveral eſſential 
articles of faith. This diſſention, about a point 
of ſuch conſequence, produced its natural ef— 
fects. Each ſecretly cenſured and reproached 
the other. The Landgrave conſidered the Elec- 


tor as fettered by narrow prejudices, unworthy - 


of a Prince called to act a chief part in a ſcene 
of 
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of ſuch importance. The Elector ſuſpected him Boox VII. 


of looſe principles and ambitious views, which 
correſponded ill with the ſacred cauſe wherein 
they were engaged. But though the Elector's 
ſcruples prevented their timely application for 
foreign aid; and the jealouſy or diſcontent of 
the other Princes defeated a propoſal for re- 
newing their original confederacy, the term 
during which it was to continue in force being 
on the point of expiring ; yet the ſenſe of their 
common danger induced them to agree with 
regard to other points, particularly that they 
would never acknowledge the aſſembly at Trent 
as a lawful council, nor ſuffer the Archbiſhop 
of Cologne to be oppreſſed on account of the 
ſteps which he had taken towards the reforma- 
tion of his dioceſe ®. 


Tur Landgrave, about this time, deſirous of Their ne- 
gociations 
p with the 

tentions, Wrote to Granvelle, whom he knew to Emperer. 


penetrating to the bottom of the Emperor's in- 


be thoroughly acquainted with all his maſter's 
ſchemes, informing him of the ſeveral parti- 
culars which raiſed the ſuſpicions of the Pro- 
teſtants, and begging an explicit declaration 
of what they had to fear or to hope. Gran- 
velle, in return, aſſured them that the intelli- 
gence Which they had received of the Empe- 
ror's military preparations was exaggerated, 
and all their ſuſpicions deſtitute of foundation ; 
that, though in order to guard his frontiers 
againſt any inſult of the French or Engliſh, 
he had commanded a ſmall body of men to 
be raiſed in the Low-countries, he was as 
folicitous as ever to maintain tranquillity in 
Germany ©. 


Bur the Emperor's actions did not corre- 
ſpond with theſe profeſſions. For, inſtead of 
appointing 

v Seck. I. iii. 565. 570. 613. Sleid. 355. *© Sleid 356. 
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Boox VIT. appointing men of known moderation and a 


1545. 


pacifick temper to appear in defence of the Ca- 
tholick doctrines at the conference which had 
been agreed on, he made choice of fierce bigots, 
attached to their own ſyſtem with a blind ob- 
ſtinacy, that rendered all hope of reconcile- 
ment deſperate. Malvenda, a Spaniſh divine, 
who took the conduct of the debate on the part 
of the Catholicks, managed it with all the ſubtle 
dexterity of a {cholaſtick metaphy ſician, more 
ſtudious to perplex his adverſaries than to con- 
vince them, and more intent on palliating error 
than on diſcovering truth. The Proteſtants filled 
with indignation, as well at his ſophiſtry as at 
ſome regulations which the Emperor endea- 
voured to impoſe on the diſputants, broke off 
the conference abrupriy, being now fully con- 
vinced that, in all his late meafures, the Em- 
peror could have no other view than to amuſe 
them, and to gain time for ripening his own 
ichemes *. 
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HILE appearances of danger daily Boo= 
increaſed, and the tempeſt which had VII. 
deen ſo long a gathering was ready to break One” 
forth in all its violence againſt the Proteſtant peace 
church, Luther was ſaved, by a ſeaſonable Locher. 
death, from feeling or beholding its deſtructive 

tage. Having gone, though in a declining ſtate 

of health, and during a rigorous ſeaſon, to his 

native city of Eyſleben, in order to compoſe, by 

ais authority, a diflention among the counts of 
Mansfield, he was ſeized with a violent inflam- 

mation in his ſtomach, which in a few days put rev. 18. 
an end to his life, in the ſixty-third year of his 

ge. As he was raiſed up by Providence to be 

the anthor of one of the greateſt and moſt in- 
'creſting revolutions recorded in hiſtory, there 


E not any perſon, perhaps, whoſe character has 
deen drawn with ſuch oppoſite colours. In his 
wn age, one party, ſtruck with horror and in- 

Vo“. III. F flarned 
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' Boor flamed with rage, when they ſaw with what a 
2 daring hand he overturned every thing which 
1546. they held to be ſacred, or valued as beneficial, 
imputed to him not only all the defects and vices 

of a man, but the qualities of a demon. The 

other, warmed with the admiration and grati- 

tude, which they thought he. merited as the re- 

ſtorer of light and liberty to the Chriſtian 
church, aſcribed to him perfections above the 
condition of humanity, and viewed all his ac- 

tions with a veneration bordering on that which 

ſhould be paid only to thoſe who are guided by 

His cha · the immediate inſpiration of Heaven. It is his 
rater. own conduct, not the undiſtinguiſhing cenſure 
or the exaggerated praiſe of his contemporaries, 

that ought to regulate the opinions of the prefent 


age concerning him. Zeal for what he regarded ad 
as truth, undaunted intrepidity to maintain his co 
own ſyſtem, abilities both natural and acquired Ac 
to defend his principles, and unwearied induſtry ſul 
in propagating them, are virtues which ſhine fo fer 
conſpicuouſly in every part of his behaviour, that ma 
even his enemies muſt allow him to have poſ- jud 
ſeſſed them in an eminent degree. To theſe may poi 
be added, with equal juſtice, ſuch purity and vec 
| even auſterity of manners, as became one who an) 
| aſſumed the character of a Reformer; ſuch ſanc- doc 
[ tity of life as ſuited the doctrine which he de- ver 
| livered; and ſuch perfect diſintereſtedneſs as han 
affords no ſlight preſumption of his ſincerity. nor 
Superior to all ſelfiſh conſiderations, a ftranger mu: 
ta the elegancies of life, and deſpiſing its plea- wit] 
ſures, he left the honours and emoluments of 
the church to his diſciples, remaining fatisfied P 


himſelf in his original ſtate of profeſſor in the 
univerſity, and paſtor of the town of Wittem- 
berg, with the moderate appointments annexed 
to theſe offices. His extraordinary qualities 
were allayed with no inconſiderable mixture of 
human frailty and human paſſions, Theſe, how- 

| ever, 


| 
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be imputed to malevolence or corruption of 
heart, but ſeem to have taken their riſe from the 
ſame ſource with many of his virtues. His mind, 
forcible and vehement in all its operations, 
rouſed by great objects, or agitated by violent 
paſſions, broke out, on many occaſions, with 
an impetuoſity which aſtoniſnes men of feebler 
ſpirits, or ſuch as are placed in a more tranquil 
ſituation. By carrying ſome praiſe-worthy diſ- 
politions to exceſs, he bordered ſometimes on 
what was culpable, and was often betrayed into 
actions which expoſed him to cenſure. His 
confidence that his own opinions were well 
founded, approached to arrogance ; his courage 
in aſſerting them, to raſhneſs; his firmneis in 
adhering to them, to obſtinacy ; and his zeal in 
confuting his adverſaries, to rage and ſcurrility. 
Accuſtomed himſelf to conſider every thing as 
ſubordinate to truth, he expected the ſame de- 
ference for it from other men; and, without 
making any allowances for their timidity or pre- 
judices, he poured forth againſt ſuch as diſap- 
pointed him in this particular, a torrent of in- 
vective mingled with contempt. Regardleſs of 
any diſtinction of rank or character when his 
doctrines were attacked, he chaſtiſed all his ad- 
verſaries indiſcriminately, with the ſame rough 
hand ; neither the royal dignity of Henry VIII. 
nor the eminent learning and abilities of Eraſ- 
mus, ſcreened them from the ſame groſs abuſe 
with which he treated Tetzel or Eccius. 


Bur theſe indecencies of which Luther was 
guilty, muſt not be imputed wholly to the vio- 
lence of his temper. They ought to be charged 
in part on the manners of the age. Among a 
rude people, unacquainted with thoſe maxims, 
which, by putting continual reſtraint on the 
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and rendered it agreeable, diſputes of every kind 
were managed with heat, and ſtrong emotions 
were uttered in their natural language, without 
reſerve or delicacy. At the fame time, the works 
of learned men were all compoſed in Latin, and 
they were not only authorized, by the example 
of eminent writers in that language, to uſe their 
antagoniſts with the moſt illiberal. ſcurrility ; 
but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of every 
kind appear leſs ſhocking than in a living lan- 
guage, whoſe idioms and phraſes ſeem grols, 
becauſe they are familiar. 


Is paſſing judgment upon the characters of 
men, we ought to try them by the principles 
and maxims of their own age, not by thoſe of 
another. For, although virtue and vice are at 
all times the ſame, manners and cuſtoms vary 
continually. Some parts of Luther's behaviour, 
which to us appear moſt culpable, gave no diſ- 
guſt to his contemporaries. It was even by ſome 
of thoſe qualities, which we are now apt to 
blame, that he was fitted for accompliſhing the 
great work which he undertook. To rouſe 
mankind, when ſunk in ignorance or ſuperſtition, 
and to encounter the rage of bigotry, armed 
with power, required the utmoſt vehemence of 
zeal, as well as a temper daring to exceſs. A 
gentle call would neither have reached, nor have 
excited thoſe to whom it was addreſſed. A 
ſpirit more amiable, but leſs vigorous than Lu- 
ther's, would have ſhrunk back from the dan- 
gers, which he braved and ſurmounted. To- 
wards the cloſe of Luther's life, though without 
any perceptible declenſion of his zeal or abilities, 
the infirmities of his temper increaſed upon him, 
ſo that he grew daily more peeviſh, more iraſ- 
cible, and more impatient of contradiction. 

Having 
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Having lived to be witneſs of his own amazing mo 


ſucceſs; to ſee a great part of Europe embrace 
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the papal throne, before which the mightieſt 
Monarchs had trembled, he diſcovered, on ſome 
occaſions, ſymptoms of vanity and ſelf-applauſe. 
He muſt have been indeed more than man, if, 
upon contemplating all that he aCtually accom- 
pliſhed, he had never felt any ſentiment of this 
kind riſing in his breaſt *. 


Som time before his death he felt his ſtrength 
declining, his conſtitution _ worn out by a 
prodigious multiplicity of buſineſs, fadded to 
the labour of diſcharging his miniſterial function 
with unremitting diligence, to the fatigue of 
conſtant ſtudy, beſides the compoſition of works 
as voluminous as if he had enjoyed uninterrupt- 
ed leiſure and retirement. His natural intrepi- 
dity did not forſake him at the approach of 
death ; his laſt converſation with his friends was 
concerning the happineſs reſerved for good men 

in 


* A remarkable inſtance of this, as well as of a certain 
ſingularity and elevation of ſentiment, is found in his Laſt 
Will. Though the effects which he had to bequeath were 
very inconſiderable, he thought it neceſſary to make a 
Teſtament, but ſcorned to frame it with the uſual legal 
formalities. Notus ſum, ſays he, in clo, in terra, & inferno, 
& auctoritatem ad hoc ſufficientem habeo, ut mihi ſoli cre- 
datur, cum Deus mihi, homini licet, damnabili, et miſera- 
bili peccatori, ex paterna miſericordia Evangelium filii ſui 
crediderit, dederitque ut in eo verax & fidelis fuerim, ita 
ut multi in mundo illud per me acceperint, & me pro Doc- 
tore veritatis agnoverint, ſpreto banno Pape, Cæſaris, Re- 
gum, Principum & ſacerdotum, immo omnium dzmonum 
odio. Quidni, igitur, ad diſpoſitionem hanc, in re exigua, 
ſufficiat, ſi adſit manus mez teſtimonium, & dici poſſit, 
hæc ſcripſit D. Martinus Luther, Notarius Dei, & teſtis 
Evangelii ejus. Sec. |. iii. p. 65 1. 
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Boot ina future world, of which he ſpoke with the 
VII. fervour and delight natural to one who expected 
1546, and wiſhed to enter ſoon upon the enjoyment of 

it*. The account of his death filled the Roman 
Catholick party with exceſſive as well as indecent 
Joy, and damped the ſpirits of all his followers 
neither party ſufficiently conſidering that his 


doctrines were now ſo firmly rooted, as to be in 


a condition to flouriſh independent of the hand 
which firſt had planted them. His funeral was 
celebrated by order of the Elector of Saxony with 
extraordinary pomp. He left ſeveral children by 
his wife Catharine a Boria, who ſurvived him. 
Towards the end of the laſt century, there were 
in Saxony ſome of his deſcendants in decent and 
honourable ſtations *. 


The Empe- ThE Emperor, meanwhile, purſued the plan 
bons, % of diſſimulation with which he had ſet out, em- 


vours to 


—— ploying every art to amuſe the Proteſtants, and 
Proteſtants. to Quiet their fears and jealouſies. For this 
March 28. purpoſe he contrived to have an interview with 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, the moſt active of all 
the confederates, and the moſt ſuſpicious of his 
deſigns. To him he made ſuch warm profeſ- 
ſions of his concern for the happineſs of Ger- 
many, and of his averſion to all violent mea- 
ſures; he denied in ſuch expreſs terms, his hav- 
ing entered into any league, or having begun 
any military preparations which ſhould give 
cauſe of alarm to the Proteſtants, as ſeem to 
have diſpelled all the Landgrave's doubts and 
apprehenſions, and ſent him away fully ſatisfied 
of his pacifick intentions. This artifice was of 
great advantage, and effectually anſwered the 
purpoſe for which it was employed. The Land- 
grave upon his leaving Spires, where he had 
been admitted to this interview, went to Worms, 


where 
4 Sleid, 362. Seck. lib. iii. 632, &c, ® Seck. I. iii. 651. 
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where the Smalkaldick confederates were aſſem- 
bled, and gave them ſuch a flattering repreſent- 
ation of the Emperor's favourable diſpoſition 
towards them, that they, too apt, as well from 
the temper of the German nation as from the 
genius of all great aſſociations or bodies of men, 
to be flow, and dilatory, and undeciſive in their 
deliberations, thought there was no neceſſity of 
taking any immediate meaſures againſt danger, 
which appeared to be diſtant or imaginary *. 


Suck events, however, ſoon occurred, as 
ſtaggered the credit which the Proteſtants had 
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Proceedings 
of the coun- 


cil againſt 


given to the Emperor's declarations. The the Proteft- 


council of Trent, though ſtill compoſed of a 
ſmall number of Italian and Spaniſh: prelates, 
without a ſingle deputy from any of the king- 
doms which it aſſumed the right of binding by 
its decrees, being aſhamed of its long inacti- 
vity, proceeded now to ſettle articles of the 
greateſt importance. Having begun with exa- 
mining the firſt and chief point in controverſy 
between the church of Rome and the Reformers, 
concerning the rule which ſhould be held as ſu- 
preme and deciſive in matters of faith, the 
council, by its infallible authority, determined, 
That the books to which the deſignation of 
Apocryphal hath been given, are of equal au- 
thority with thoſe which were received by the 
Jews and primitive Chriſtians into the ſacred 
canon ; that the traditions handed down from 
the apoſtolick age,. and preſerved in the church, 
are entitled to as much regard as the doctrines 
and precepts which the inſpired authors have 
committed to writing ; that the Latin tranſla- 
tion of the Scriptures, made or reviſed by St. 
Jerome, and known by the name of the Yulgate 
tranſlation, ſhould be read in churches, and 

appealed 


© gleid. Hiſt. 367. 373. 
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Boox appealed to in the ſchools as authentick and ca- 


nonical. Againſt all who diſclaimed the truth 
of theſe tenets, anathemas were denounced in 


the name and by the authority of the Holy | 


Ghoſt. The deciſion of theſe points, which 
undermined the main foundation of the Lu- 
theran ſyſtem, was a plain warning to the Pro- 
teſtants what judgment they might expect when 
the council ſhould have leiſure to take into con- 
ſider:1ion the particular and ſubordinate articles 
oi thei: creed. | 


Tuts diſcovery of the council's readineſs to 
condemn the opinions of the Proteſtants, was 
ſoon followed by a ſtriking inſtance of the 
Pope's reſolution to puniſh ſuch as embraced 
them. The appeal of the canons of Cologne 
againſt their Archbiſhop having been carried to 
Rome, Paul eagerly ſeized on that opportunity, 
both of diſplay ing the extent of his own autho- 
rity, and of teaching the German eccleſiaſticks 
the danger of revolting from the eſtabliſhed 
church. As no perſon appeared in behalf of 
the Archbiſhop, he was held to be convicted of 
the crime of hereſy, and a Papal bull was 
iſſued, depriving him of his eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nity, inflicting on him the ſentence of excom- 
munication, and abſolving his ſubjects from the 
oath of allegiance which they had taken to him 
as their civil ſuperior. The countenance which 
he had given to the Lutheran hereſy was the 
only crime imputed to him, as well as the only 
reaſon aſſigned to juſtify the extraordinary rigour 
of this decree. The Proteſtants could hardly 
believe that Paul, how zealous ſoever to defend 
the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, or to humble thoſe who 
invaded it, would have ventured to proceed to 
ſuch extremities againſt a Prince and Elector of 

| the 
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the Empire, without having previouſly ſecured Bo ox 
ſuch powerful protection as would render his VIII. 
cenſure ſomething more than an impotent and 1546. 
deſpicable fally of reſentment. They were of 

courſe deeply alarmed at this ſentence againſt 

the Archbiſhop, conſidering it as a ſure indica- 

tion of the malevolent intentions not only of 

the Pope, but of the Emperor, againſt the 

whole party. 


Uron this freſh revival of their fears, with Charles 
ſuch violence as is natural to men rouzed from ch, 
a falſe ſecurity, and conſcious of their having boftilities 
been deceived, Charles ſaw that it was now ne- p5ng.me 
ceſſary to throw aſide the veil, and to declare 
openly what part he determined to act. By a 
long ſeries of artifice and fallacy, he had gained 
ſo much time, that his meaſures, though not 
altogether ripe for execution, were greatly ma- 
tured. The Pope, by his proceedings againſt 
the Elector of Cologne, as well as by the de- 
cree of the council, had precipitated matters 
into ſuch a ſiutation, as rendered a breach be- 
tween the Emperor and the Proteſtants almoſt 
unavoidable. Charles had now no choice left 
him but either to take part with them in over- 
turning what the See of Rome had determined, 
or to ſupport the authority of the church openly 
by force of arms. Nor did the Pope think it Negociates 
enough to have brought the Emperor under 9 
neceſſity of acting; he preſſed him to begin his 
operations, by promiſing to ſecond him with 
ſuch vigour as could not well fail of ſecuring 
his ſucceſs. Tranſported by his zeal againſt 
hereſy, Paul forgot all the prudent and cautious 
maxims of the Papal See, with regard to the 
danger of extending the Imperial authority 
beyond due bounds; and in order cruſh the 

Lutherans, 


E Sleid. 454+ F. Paul, 155. Pallavic. 224. 
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Boox Lutherans, he was willing to contribute towards 
VIII. raiſing up a maſter that might one day prove 
1546. formidable to himſelf as well as to the reſt of 

Italy. 


Concludesx Bur, befides the certain expectation of aſſiſt- 

— ance from the Pope, Charles was now ſecure 
ſrom any danger of interruption to his deſigns 
by the Turkiſh arms. His negociations at the 
Porte, which he had carried on with great aſſi- 
duity ſince the peace of Creſpy, were on the 
point of being terminated in ſuch a manner as 
he deſired. Soly man, partly in compliance with 
the French King, who, in order to avoid the 
diſagreeable obligation of joining the Emperor 
againſt his ancient ally, laboured with great zeal 
to bring about an accommodation between 
them; and partly from its being neceſſary to 
turn his arms towards the eaſt, where the Per- 
ftans threatened to invade his dominions, con- 
ſented without difficulty to a truce for five years. 
The chief article of it was, That each ſhould 
retain poſſeſſion of what he now held in Hun- 
gary; and Ferdinand, as a ſacrifice to the pride 
of the Sultan, ſubmitted to pay an annual tri- 
bute of fifty thouſand crowns *. 


Gains Mau- Bur it was upon the aid and concurrence of 
rice, and. the Germans themſelves that the Emperor re- 
Princes of Jied with the greateſt confidence. The Germa- 
German)- nick body, he knew, was of ſuch vaſt ſtrength, 
as to be invincible if it were united, and that 

it was only by employing its own force that he 

could hope to ſubdue it. Happily for him, the 

union of the ſeveral members in this great ſyſ- 

tem was ſo feeble, the whole frame was fo 

looſely 


*Iſtuanhaffii Hiſt. Hung. 180. Mem, de Ribier, tom. i. 
582. 
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looſely compacted, and its different parts tended B 


ſo violently towards ſeparation ſrom each other, 


15 
O OK 
VIII. 


that it was almoſt impoſſible for it, on any im- 1546. 


portant emergence, to join in a general or vi- 
gorous effort. In the preſent juncture, the 
ſources of diſcord were as many and as various 


as had been known on any occaſion. The Ro- 


man Catholicks, animated with zeal in defence 
of their religion proportional to the fierceneſs 
with which it had been attacked, were eager to 
ſecond any attempt to humble thoſe innovators 
who had overturned it in many provinces, and 
endangered it in more. John and Albert of 
Brandenburg, as well as ſeveral other Princes, 
incenſed at the, haughtineſs and rigour with 
which the Duke of Brunſwick had been treated 
by the confederates of Smalkalde, were impa- 
tient to reſcue him, and to be revenged on them. 
Charles obſerved, with ſatisfaction, the work- 
ing of thoſe paſſions in their minds; and count- 
ing on them as ſure auxiliaries whenever he 
ſhould think it proper to act, he found it, in 
the mean time, more neceſſary to moderate than 
to inflame their rage. 


Such was the ſituation of affairs, ſuch the Hold. 2 
diſcernment with which the Emperor forefaw 9 =: Ri 


and provided for every event, when the diet of 
the Empire met at Ratiſbon. Many of the 
Roman Catholick members appeared there in 
perſon, but moſt of the confederates of Smal- 
kalde, under pretence of their being unable to 
bear the expence occaſioned by the late unne- 
ceſſary frequency of ſuch aſſemblies, ſent only 
deputies. Their jealouſy of the Emperor, to- 
gether with an apprehenſion that violence might, 
perhaps, be employed, in order to force their 
approbation of what he ſhould propoſe in the 


diet, was the true cauſe of their abſence. The 
ſpeech 
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Bo "g ſpeech with which the Emperor opened the diet 


was extremely artful. After profeſling, in com- 


1546. mon form, his regard to the proſperity of the 


Germanick body, and declaring, that, in order 
to beſtow his whole attention upon the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of its order and tranquillity, he had 
at preſent abandoned all other cares, rejected 
the moſt preſſing ſolicitations of his other ſub- 
jects to reſide among them, and poſtponed af- 
fairs of the greateſt importance ; he took notice, 
with ſome diſapprobation, that his diſintereſted 
example had not been imitated ; many mem- 
bers of chief conſideration having neglected to 
attend an aſſembly to which he had repaired with 
ſuch manifeſt inconvenience to himſelf. He 
then mentioned their unhappy diſſentions about 
religion; lamented the ill ſucceſs of his paſt 
endeavours to compoſe them; complained of 
the abrupt diſſolution of the late conference, 
and craved their advice with regard to the beſt 
and moſt effectual method of reſtoring union to 
the churches of Germany, together with that 
happy agreement in articles of faith, which their 
anceſtors had found to be of no leſs advantage 
to their ciyil intereſt, than becoming their Chriſ- 
tian profeſſion. | 


By this gracious and popular method of con- 
ſulting the members of the diet, rather than of 
obtruding upon them any opinion of his own, 
beſides the appearance of great moderation, 
and the merit of paying much reſpect to their 
judgment, the Emperor dextrouſly avoided diſ- 
covering his own ſentiments, and reſerved to 
himſelf, as his only part, that of carrying into 
execution what they ſhould recommend. Nor 
was he leſs ſecure of ſuch a deciſion as he wiſhed 


for, -by referring it wholly to themſelves. The 


Roman Catholick members, prompted by their 
own 


2 a 
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. own zeal, or prepared by his intrigues, joined Bo 


immediately in repreſenting that the authority 


final in all matters of controverſy; that 

Chriſtians ſhould ſubmit to its decrees as the in- 
fallible rule of their faith; and therefore they 
beſought him to exert the power, with which 
he was inveſted by the Almighty, in protecting 
that aſſembly, and in compelling the Proteſtants 
to acquieſce in its determinations. The Proteſt- 
ants, on the other hand, preſented a memorial, 


in which, after repeating their objections to the 


council of Trent, they propoſed, as the only 
effectual method of deciding the points in diſ- 
pute, that either a free general council ſhould 
be aſſembled in Germany, or a national council 
of the Empire ſhould be called, or a ſelect 
number of divines ſhould be appointed out of 
each party to examine and define articles of 


faith. They mentioned the receſſes of ſeveral 


diets favourable to this propoſition, and which 
had afforded them the proſpect of terminating 
all the differences in this amicable manner ; 
they now conjured the Emperor not to depart 
from his former plan, and by offering violence 
to their conſciences, to bring calamities upon 
Germany, the very thought of which muſt fill 
every lover of his country with horror. The 
Emperor receiving this paper with a contemptu- 
ous ſmile, paid no farther regard to it. Having 
already taken his final reſolution, and perceiv- 
ing that nothing but force could compel them 
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of the council now met at Trent ought to be 546. 


to acquieſce in it, he diſpatched the Cardinal of June g. 


Trent to Rome, in order to conclude an alliance 
with the Pope, the terms of which were already 
agreed on; he commanded a body of troops, 
levied on purpoſe in the Low-Countries, to ad- 
vance towards Germany; he gave commiſſions 
to ſeveral officers for raiſing men in different 


parts 
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Book parts of the Empire; he warned John and Al- 


VIII. 


1546. 


The Pro- 
teſtants 
alarmed. 


bert of Brandenburg, that now was the proper 
time of exerting themſelves, in order to reſcue 
their ally, Henry of Brunſwick, from capti- 
vity *. 


ALL theſe things could not be tranſacted 
without the obſervation and knowledge of the 
Proteſtants. The ſecret was now in many 
hands ; under whatever veil the Emperor ſtill 
affected to conceal his deſigns, his officers kept 
no ſuch myſterious reſerve, and his allies and 
ſubjects ſpoke out his intentions plainly. Alarm- 
ed with reports of this kind from every quar- 
ter, as well as with the preparations of war which 
they ſaw begun, the deputies of the confede- 
rates demanded audience of the Emperor, and, 
in the name of their maſters, required to know 
whether theſe military preparations were car- 


ried on by his command, and for what end and 


againſt what enemy ? To a queſtion put in ſuch 
a tone, and at a tie when facts were become 
too notorious to be denied, it was neceſſary to 
give an explicit anſwer. Charles owned the 
orders which he had iſſued, and profeſſing his 
purpoſe not to moleſt any on account of reli- 
gion who ſhould act as dutiful ſubjects, de- 
clared that he had nothing in view but ro main- 
tain the rights and prerogatives of the Imperial 
dignity, and, by puniſhing ſome factious mem- 
bers, to preſerve the ancient conſtitution of the 
Empire from being impaired or diſſolved by 
their irregular and licentious conduct. Though 
the Emperor did not name the perſons whom he 
charged with ſuch high crimes, and deſtined to 
be the objects of his vengeance, it was obvious 
that he had the Elector of Saxony, and Land- 
grave of Heſſe in view. Their deputies conſi- 
dering what he had faid as a plain declaration 


r Sleid. 374. Seck. iii, 655, 
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of his hoſtile intentions, immediately retired Bo ox 


VIII. 

from Ratiſbon ©. 
| ow . 
Taz Cardinal of Trent found it no difficult The Empe- 


ror's treaty 


matter to treat with the Pope, who, having at n che 
length brought the Emperor to adopt that plan Pope. 
which he had long recommended, aſſented with 
eagerneſs to every article that he propoſed. The July 26. 
league was ſigned a few days after the Cardi- 
nal's arrival at Rome. The pernicious hereſies 
which abounded in Germany, the obſtinacy of 
the Proteſtants in rejecting the holy council 
aſſembled at Trent, and the neceſſity of main- 
taining ſound doctrine, together with good or- 
der in the church, are mentioned as the mo- 
tives of this union between the contracting par- 
ties. In order to check the growth of theſe 
evils, and to puniſh ſuch as had impiouſly con- 
tributed to ſpread them, the Emperor, having 
long and without ſucceſs made trial of gentler 
remedies, engaged inſtantly to take the field 
with a ſufficient army, that he might compel 
all who diſowned the council, or had apoſta- 
tized from the religion of their forefathers; to 
return into the boſom of the church, and ſub- 
mit with due obedience to the Holy See. He 
likewiſe bound himſelf not to conclude a peace 
with them during fix months without the Pope's 
conſent, nor without aſſigning him his ſhare in 
any conqueſts which ſhould be made upon them ; 
and that even after this period he ſhould not 
agree to any accommodation which might be 
detrimental to the church, or to the intereſt of 
religion. On his part, the Pope ſtipulated to 
depoſit a large ſum in the bank of Venice to- 
wards defraying the expence of the war; to 
maintain, at his own charge, during the ſpace 
of ſix months, twelve thouſand foot, and five 

hundred 
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hundred horſe ; to grant the Emperor, for one 


VIII. year, half of the eccleſiaſtical revenues through- 


1546, 


Endeavours 
ftill to con- 
ceal his in- 
tent ions 
from the 
Proteſtants. 


out Spain, to authorize him, by a bull, to alie- 
nate as much of thelands, belonging to religious 
houſes in that country, as would amount to the 
ſum of five hundred thouſand crowns ; and to 
employ not only ſpiritual cenſures, but military 
force, againſt any Prince who ſhould attempt to 
interrupt or defeat the execution of this treaty *. 


NoTwIiTHSTANDING the explicit terms in 
which the extirpation of hereſy was declared to 
be the object of the war which was to follow 
upon this treaty, Charles ſtill endeavoured to 
perſuade the Germans that he had no deſign to 
abridge their religious liberty, but that he aimed 
only at vindicating his own authority, and re- 
preſſing the inſolence of ſuch as had encroached 
upon it. With this view, he wrote circular 
letters, in the ſame ſtrain with his anſwer to the 
deputies at Ratiſbon, to moſt of the free cities, 
and to ſeveral of the Princes who had embraced 
the Proteſtant doctrines. In theſe he complained 
loudly, but in general terms, of the contempt 
into which the Imperial dignity had fallen, and 
of the preſumptuous as well as diſorderly beha- 
viour of ſome members of the Empire. He 
declared that he now took ams, not in a reli- 
gious, but in a civil quarrel; not to oppreſs any 
who continued to behave as quiet and dutiful 
ſubjects, but to humble the arrogance of ſuch 
as had thrown off all ſenſe of that ſubordina- 
tion in which they were placed under him as 


head of the Germanick body. Groſs as this de- 


ception was, and manifeſt as it might have ap- 


peared to all who conſidered the Emperor's 


conduct with attention, it became neceflary for 


him to make trial of its effect; and ſuch was 


the 
* Sleid. 381. Pallav. 255. Dumont Corps Diplom. 11. 
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the confidence and dexterity with which he em- 
ployed it, that he derived the moſt ſolid advan- 
tages from this artifice. If he had avowed at 
once an intention of overturning the Proteſtant 
church, and of reducing all Germany under its 
former ſtate of ſubjection to the Papal See, none 
of the cities or Princes who had embraced the 
new opinions could have remained neutral after 
ſuch a declaration, far lefs could they have 
ventured to aſſiſt the Emperor in ſuch an en- 
terprize, Whereas by concealing, and even 
diſclaiming any intention of that kind, he not 
only ſaved himſelf from the danger of being 
overwhelmed by a general confederacy of all 
the Proteſtant ſtates, but he furniſhed the timid 
with an excuſe for continuing inactive, and the 
deſigning or intereſted with a pretext for join- 
ing him, without expoſing themſelves to the in- 
tamy of abandoning their own principles, or 
having an active hand in ſuppreſſing them. 
At the ſame time the Emperor well knew, that 
if by their aſſiſtance, he were enabled to break 
the power of the Elector of Saxony and Land- 
grave, he might afterwards preſcribe what terms 
he pleaſed to the feeble remains of a party 
without union or leaders, who would then re- 
gret, too late, their miſtaken confidence in him 
and their inconſiderate deſertion of their aſſo- 
ciates. 


Tur Pope, by a ſudden and unforeſeen diſ- 
play of his zeal, had well nigh diſconcerted this 
plan which the Emperor had formed with fo 
much care and art. Proud of having been the 
author of ſuch a formidable confederacy againſt 
the Lutheran hereſy, and happy in thinking 
that the glory of extirpating it was reſerved for 
nis Pontificate, he publiſhed the articles of his 
league with the Emperor, in order to demon- 

Vol. III. ſtrate 
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B o o ftrate the pious intention of their confederacy, 


as well as to diſplay his own zeal, which 


1546. Prompted him to make ſuch extraordinary ef- 


forts for maintaining the faith in its purity. 
Not ſatisfied with this, he ſoon after iſſued a 
bull, containing moſt liberal promiſes of indul- 
gence to all who ſhould engage in this holy en- 
terprize, together with warm exhortations to 
ſuch as could not bear a part in it themſelves, 
to increaſe the fervour of their prayers, and the 
ſeverity of their mortifications, that they might 
draw down the bleſſing of Heaven upon thoſe 
who undertook it.. Nor was it zeal alone 
which puſhed the Pope to make declarations fo 
inconſiſtent with the account which the Em- 
peror himſelf gave of his motives for taking 
arms. He was much ſcandalized at Charles's 
diſſimulation in ſuch a cauſe; at his ſeeming 
to be aſhamed of owning his zeal for the 
church; and at his endeavours to make that 
paſs for a political conteſt, which he ought to 
have gloried in as a war which had no other ob- 
ject than the defence of religion. With as 
much ſolicitude, therefore, as the Emperor la- 
boured to diſguiſe the purpoſe of the confede- 
racy, did the Pope endeavour to publiſh their 
real plan, in order that they might come at 
once to an open rupture with the Proteſtants, 
that all hope of reconcilement might be cut off, 
and that Charles might be under fewer tempta- 
tions, and have it leſs in his power than at pre- 
ſent, to betray the intereſts of the church by 
any accommodation beneficial to himſelf “. 


Tur Emperor, though not a little offended 
at the Pope's indiſcretion or malice in making 
this 


Du Mont. Corps Diplom. 
Hiſt. i. 61. | 
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own plan, and to aſſert his intentions to be no 
other than what he had originally avowed. Se- 
veral of the Proteſtant ſtares, whom he had 
previouſly gained, thought themſelves juſtified, 
in ſome meaſure, by his declarations, for aban- 


doning their aſſociates, and even for giving 
) aſſiſtance to him. 


t greater and ſounder part of the Proteſtant con- — 
© federates. They clearly perceived it to be for =_ 
e againſt the reformed religion that the Emperor fn 

0 had taken arms, and that not only the ſuppreſ- 

* ſion of it, but the extinction of the German 

g liberties, would be the certain conſequence of 

'S his obtaining ſuch an entire ſuperiority as would 

'S enable him to execute his ſchemes in their full 

e 


extent. They determined, therefore, to prepare 


"at for their own defence, and neither to renounce 
to thoſe religious truths, to the knowledge of which 
ob- they had attained by means ſo wonderful, nor 
as to abandon thoſe civil rights which had been 
la- tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors. In or- 
de- der to give the neceſſary directions for this pur- 
neir poſe, their deputies met at Ulm, ſoon after their 
> at abrupt departure from Ratiſbon. Their delibe- 
nts, rations were now conducted with ſuch vigour and 
off, unanimity, as the imminent danger which 
pta- threatened them required. The contingent of 
pre- troops, Which each of the confederates was to 
by furniſh, having been fixed by the original treaty 
of union, orders were given for bringing them 
immediately into the field. Being ſenſible, at 
nded laſt, that through the narrow prejudices of 
king ſome of their members, and the imprudent ſe- 
this curity of others, they had neglected too long to 
5 ſtrengthen themſelves by foreign alliances, they 
"huan. . 
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Bur theſe articles did not impoſe on the The prepa- 
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Book now applied with great earneſtneſs to the Vene- 


=. . 
: i , tans and Swiſs. 
1540. 
They ſolicit To the Venetians they repreſented the Em- 


he aid of _ | | 
 Venetians. Peror's intention of overturning the preſent ſyſ- 


tem of Germany, and of railing himſelf to 
abſolute power in that country by means of 
foreign force furniſhed by the Pope; they 
warned them how fatal this event would prove 
to the liberties of Italy, and that by ſuffering 
Charles to acquire unlimited authority in. the 
one country, they would ſoon feel his dominion 
to be no leſs deſpotick in the other ; they be- 
ſought them, therefore, not to grant a paſſage 
through their territories to thoſe troops, which 
ought to be treated as common enemies, be- 
cauſe by ſubduing Germany they prepared 
chains for the reſt of Europe. Theſe reflections 
had not eſcaped the ſagacity of thoſe wiſe re- 
publicans. They had communicated their ſen- 
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timents to the Pope, and had endeavoured to 

divert him from an alliance, which tended to 
| render irreſiſtible the power of a potentate, 
whoſe ambition he already knew to be bound- 
leſs. But they had found Paul fo eager in the 
| proſecution of his own plan, that he diſregard- | 
; ed all their remonſtrances “. This attempt to 
alarm the Pope having proved unſucceſsful, : 
| they would do nothing more towards preventing F 
the dangers which they foreſaw; and in return vs 
to the application from the.confederates of Smal- 2 
kalde, they informed them, that they could not b 
obſtruct the march of the Pope's troops through | 
an open country, but by levying an army ſtrong 1 
enough to face them in the field; and that this 4 


would draw upon themſelves the whole weight i 
| of his as well as of the Emperor's indignation. 
For the ſame reaſon they declined lending a 

| ſum 


+ Adriani Iſtoria di ſuoi tempi, liv. v. p. 332. be 
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ſum of money, which the Elector of Saxony Boo K 


and Landgrave propoſed to borrow of them 
towards carrying on the war 


— 
1546. 


Tux demands of the confederates upon the Of the 


Swiſs were not confined to the obſtructing of the 
entrance of foreigners into Germany ; they re- 
quired of them, as the neareſt neighbours, and 
cloſeſt allies of the Empire, to interpoſe with 
their wonted vigour for the preſervation of its 
liberties, and not to ſtand as inactive ſpectators, 
while their brethren were oppreſſed and enſlaved. 
But with whatever zeal the reformed Cantons 
might have been diſpoſed to act when the cauſe 
of the Reformation was in danger, the Helve- 
tick body was ſodivided with regard to religion, 
as rendered it unſafe for the Proteſtants to take 
any ſtep without conſulting their aflociates ; 
and among them the emiſſaries of the Pope and 
Emperor had ſuch influence, that a reſolution 
of maintaining an exact neutrality between the 
contending parties, was the utmoſt which could 
be procured *. 


Brix diſappointed in both theſe applications, Of Tr 


Swils. 


the Proteſtants, not long after, had recourſe to 1 rd 


the Kings of France "and England ; the ap- 
proach of danger either overcoming the Elector 
of Saxony's ſcruples, or obliging him to yield 
to the importunities of his affociates. The ſitu- 
ation of the two Monarchs flattered them with 
hopes of ſucceſs. Hoſtilities between them had 
continued for ſome time after the peace of Creſ- 
Py. But becoming weary at laſt of a war, at- 
tended with no glory or advantage to either, 
they had lately terminated all their differences 
by 
M Sleid. 351. Paruta Iſtor. Venet. tom. iv. 180. Lam- 
bertus Hortenſius de bello Germanico, apud Scardium, 
vol. tl. p. 547. dleid. 392. 
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by a peace concluded at Campe near Ardres- 
Francis having with great difficulty procured 
his allies, the Scots, to be included in the treaty, 
in return for that conceſſion he engaged to pay 


a great ſum, which Henry demanded as due to 


Proteſtants 
take the 


him on ſeveral accounts, and left Bologne in 
the hands of the Engliſh, as a pledge for his 
faithful performance of that article. But though 
the re-eſtabliſhment of peace ſeemed to leave 
the two Monarchs at liberty to turn their atten- 
tion towards Germany, ſo unfortunate were 
the Proteſtants, that they derived no immediate 
advantage from this circumſtance. Henry ap- 
peared unwilling to enter into any alliance with 
them, but on ſuch conditions as would render 
him not only the head, but the ſupreme direc- 
tor of their league; a pre-eminence which, as 
the bonds of union or intereſt between them 
were but feeble, and as he differed from them 
ſo widely in his religious ſentiments, they had 
no inclination to admit *. Francis, more power- 
fully inclined by political conſiderations to af- 
ford them aſſiſtance, found his kingdom fo 
much exhauſted by a long war, and was fo 
much afraid of irritating the Pope, by entering 
into cloſe union with excommunicated Here- 
ticks, that he durſt not undertake the pro- 
tection of the Smalkaldick league. By this ill- 
timed caution, or ſuperſtitious deference to ſeru- 
ples, to which at other times he was not much 
addicted, he loſt the moſt promiſing opportu- 
nity of mortifying and diſtreſſing his rival, which 
preſented itſelf during his whole reign. 


Bur, notwithſtanding their ill ſucceſs in their 


feld with a negociations with foreign courts, the confede- 


great army. 


rates found no difficulty at home, in bringing a 
ſufhcient 


o Rymer, xv. 93. Herbert, 258. 
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ſufficient force into the field. Germany abound- Boo «x 


ed at that time in inhabitants; the feudal inſti- 
tutions, which ſubſiſted in full force, enabled 
the nobles to call out their numerous vaſſals, 
and to put them in motion on the ſhorteſt warn- 
ing: the martial ſpirit of the Germans, not 
broken or enervated by the introduction of com- 
merce and arts, had acquired additional vigour 
during the continual wars in which they had 
been employed, for half a century, either in 
the pay of the Emperors, or Kings of France. 
Upon every opportunity of entering into ſer- 
vice, they were accuſtomed to run eagerly to 
arms; and to every ſtandard that was erected, 
volunteers flocked from all quarters. Zeal 
ſeconded, on this occaſion, their native ardour. 
Men on whom the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion had made that deep impreſſion which ac- 
companies truth when firft diſcovered, prepared 
to maintain it with proportional vigour ; and 
among a warlike people, it appeared infamous 
to remain inactive, when the defence of religion 
was the motive for taking arms. Accident com- 
bined with all theſe circumſtances in facilitating 
the levy of ſoldiers among the confederates. A 
conſiderable number of Germans, in the pay of 
France, being diſmiſſed by the King on the 
proſp2& of peace with England, joined in a 
body the ſtandard of the Proteſtants By ſuch 
a concurrence of cauſes, they were enabled to 
aſſemble in a few weeks an army compoſed of 
ſeventy thouſand foot and fifteen thouſand horſe, 
provided with a train of an hundred and 
twenty cannon, eight hundred ammunition 
waggons, eight thouſand beaſts of burden, and 
ſix thouſand pioneers *. This army, one of — 
mo 


* Seck. I. iii, 161. © Thuan. I. i. 68, * Thuan. 
J. i. 601, Ludovici ab Avila & Zuniga Commentariorum 
de bel. Germ, lib, duo, Antw. 1550. 12mo. p. 13, a. 
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Boox moſt numerous, and undoubtedly the beſt ap- 

VII. pointed of any which had been levied in Europe 
during that century, was not raiſed by the united 
effort of the whole Proteſtant body. The Elector 
of Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the Duke 
of Wurtemberg, the Princes of Anhalt, and the 
Imperial cities of Auſbourg, Ulm, and Straſ- 
burg, were the only powers which contributed 
towards this great armament : The Electors of 
Cologne, of Brandenburgh, and the Count Pa- 
latize, overawed by the Emperor's threats, or 
deceived by his profeſſions, remained neuter. 
John marquis of Brandenburg Bareith, and Al- 
bert of Brandenburg Anſpach, though both 
early converts to Lutheraniſm, entered openly 
into the Emperor's ſervice, under pretext of 
having obtained his promiſe for the ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant religion ; and Maurice of Saxony 
ſoon followed their example. 


1546. 


The ine- THE number of their troops, as well as the 
= —— amazing rapidity wherewith they had aſſembled 
ror's forces them, aſtoniſhed the Emperor, and filled him 
to their. with the moſt diſquieting apprehenſions. He 
was, indeed, in no condition to reſiſt ſuch a 

mighty force. Shut up in Ratiſbon, a town of 

no great ſtrength, whole inhabitants being moſt- 

ly Lutherans, would have been more ready to 

| betray than to aſſiſt him, with only three thou- 

ſand Spaniſh foot, who had ſerved in Hungary, 

and about five thouſand Germans, who had 

joined him from different parts of the Empire, 

he muſt have been overwhelmed by the approach 

of ſuch a numerous army, which he could not 

fight, nor even hope to retreat from in ſafety. 

The Pope's troops, though in full march to his 

relief, had hardly reached the frontiers of Ger- 

many ; the forces which he expected from the 
Low-Countries had not yet begun to move, and 

were 
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were even far from being complete. His ſitu- 
ation, however, called for more immediate ſuc- 
cour, nor did it ſeem practicable for him to wait 
for ſuch diſtant auxiliaries, with whom his junc- 
tion was ſo precarious. 


Bu r it happened fortunately for Charles, that They im- 


the confederates did not avail themſelves of the 
advantage which lay ſo full in their view. In 
civil wars, the firſt ſteps are commonly taken 
with much timidity and - heſitation. Men are 
ſolicitous, at that time, to put on the ſemblance 
of moderation and equity; they ſtrive to gain 
partiſans by ſeeming to adhere ſtrictly to known 
forms; nor can they be brought, at once, to 
violate thoſe eſtabliſhed inſtitutions, which in 
times of tranquillity they have been accuſtomed 
to reverence ; hence their proceedings are often 
feeble or dilatory when they ought to be moſt 
vigorous and deciſive. Influenced by thoſe 
conſiderations, which, happily for the peace of 
ſociety, operate powerfully on the human mind, 
the confederates could not think of throwing off 
that allegiance which they regularly owed to the 
head of the Empire, or of turning their arms 
againſt him without one ſolemn appeal more to 
his candour, and to the impartial judgment of 
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pt udent ly 
negociate 
inſtead of 
acting. 


their fellow- ſubjects. For this purpoſe, they July 18. 


addreſſed a letter to the Emperor, and a mani- 
teſto to all the inhabitants of Germany. The 
tenour of both was the ſame. They repreſented 
their own conduct with regard to civil affairs 
as dutiful and ſubmithye ; they mentioned the 
inviolable union in whicti they had lived with 
the Emperor, as well as the many and recent 
marks of his good-will and gratitude wherc- 
withal they had been honoured ; they aſſerted 
religion to be the ſole cauſe of the violence 

which 

e Sleid. 389. Avila, 8, a. 
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Boox which the Emperor now meditated againſt them; 

_ VIM. and in proof of this produced many arguments 

1546. to convince thoſe who were ſo weak as to be 

deceived by the artifices with which he endea- 

voured to cover his real intentions; they de- 

clared their own reſolution to riſk every thing 

in maintenance of their religious rights, and 

foretold the diſſolution of the German conſtitu- 

tion, if the Emperor ſhould finally prevail 
againſt them *. 


The Empe- CHARLES, though in ſuch a perilous ſituation 
Fr PU” er AS might have inſpired him with moderate ſenti- 


the ban of ments, appeared as inflexible and haughty as if 
— his affairs had been in the moſt proſperous ſtate. 
His only reply to the addreſs and manifeſto of 
the Proteſtants, was to publiſh the ban of the 
Empire againſt the Elector of Saxony and Land- 
grave of Heſſe, their leaders, and againſt all 
who ſhould dare to aſſiſt them. By this ſen- 
tence, the ultimate and moſt rigorous one which 
the German juriſprudence has provided for the 
puniſhment of traitors, or enemies to their coun- 
try, they were declared rebels and outlaws, and 
deprived of every privilege which they enjoyed. 
as members of the Germanick body ; their goods 
were confiſcated ; their ſubjects abſolved from 
their oath of allegiance ; and it became not only 
lawful but meritorious to invade their territories. 
The nobles, and free cities, who framed or per- 
fected the conſtitution of the German govern- 
ment, had not been ſo negligent of their own 
fafety and privileges as to truſt the Emperor 
with this formidable Juriſdiction. The autho- 
rity of a diet of the Empire ought to have been 
interpoſed before any of its members could be 
put under the ban. But Charles overlooked 
that formality, well knowing that, if his arms 
| were 
T Sleid. 384. 
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1; were crowned with ſucceſs, there would remain Boo « 
ts none who would have either power or courage , . 
* to call in queſtion what he had done“. The 46. 
= Emperor, however, did not found his ſentence 
* againſt the Elector and Landgrave on their re- 
g volt from the eſtabliſned church, or their con- 
d duct with regard to religion; he affected to aſſign 
u for it reaſons purely civil, and thoſe too expreſſed 
il in ſuch general and ambiguous terms, with- 


out ſpecifying the nature or circumſtances of 
their guilt, as rendered it more like an act of 
deſpotick power than of a legal and limited juriſ- 


en diction, Nor was it altogether from choice, or 

if to conceal his intentions, that Charles had re- 

* courſe to the ambiguity of general expreſſions; 

of he durſt not mention too particularly the cauſes 

0 of his ſentence, as every action which he could 

1 have charged upon the Elector and Landgrave 

11 as a crime, might have been employed with 

* equal juſtice to condemn many of the Proteſtants 

h whom he ſtil] pretended to conſider as faithful 

i" ſubjects, and whom it would have been ex- 

* tremely imprudent to alarm or diſguſt. 

: Tur confederates, now perceiving all hopes They de- 
Is of accommodation to be at an end, had only to t 
m chooſe whether they would ſubmit without re- Charles. 
y ſerve to the Emperor's will, or proceed to open 

4 hoſtilities. They were not deſtitute of publick 

_ ſpirit and reſolution to make the proper choice. 

* A few days after the ban of the Empire was 

= publiſhed, they, according to the cuſtom of that 

= age, ſent a herald to the Imperial camp with a 

* ſolemn declaration of war againſt Charles, to 

n whom they no longer gave any other title than 

* that of pretended Emperor, and renounced all al- 

d legiance, 

2 v $leid. 386. Du Mont. Corps Diplom. iv. p. 11. 314. 
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Book legiance, homage, or duty, which he might 
VIII. claim, or they had hitherto yielded to him. But 
6. Previous to this formality, part of their troops had 

Their firſt begun to act. The command of a conſiderable 

operat19n body of men raiſed by the city of Augſburg 

having been given to Sebaſtian Schertel, a ſol- 
dier of fortune, who by the booty that he got 
when the Imperialiſts plundered Rome, to- 
gether with the merit of long ſervice, had ac- 
quired wealth and authority which placed him 
on a level with the chief of the German nobles : 
that gallant veteran reſolved before he joined the 
main body of the confederates, to attempt ſome- 
thing ſuitable to his former fame and to the ex- 
pectation of his countrymen. As the Pope's 
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to penetrate into Germany by the narrow paſſes 
through the mountains which run acroſs that 
country, he advanced thither with the utmoſt 
rapidity, and ſeized Ehrenberg and Cuffſtein, 
two ſtrong caſtles which commanded the prin- 
cipal defiles. Without ſtopping a moment, he 
continued his march towards Inſpruck, by get- 
ting poſſeſſion of which he would have obliged 
the Italians to ſtop ſhort, and with a ſmall body 
of men could have reſiſted all the efforts of the 
greateſt armies. Caſtlealto, the governor of 
Trent, knowing what a fatal blow this would 
be to the Emperor, all whoſe deſigns muſt have 
proved abortive if his Italian auxiliaries had 
been intercepted, raiſed a few troops with the 
utmoſt diſpatch, and threw himſelf into the 
town. Schertel, however, did not abandon the 
_ enterprize, and was preparing to attack the 
place, when the intelligence of the approach of 
the Italians, and an order from the Elector and 
Landgrave obliged him to deſiſt. By his retreat 
the paſſes were left open, and the Italians en- 


tered Germany without any oppoſition, but 
from 
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from the garriſons which Schertel had placed in Boo « 
Ehrenberg and Cuffitein, and theſe having no 

hopes of being relieved, ſurrendered, after a 1546. 
ſhort reſiſtance * “. 


Nor was the recalling of Schertel the only = — 
error of which the confederates were guilty. As 
the ſupreme command of their army was com- 
mitted, in terms of the league of Smalkalde, to 
the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe 
with equal authority, . all the inconveniences 
ariſing from a divided and co-ordinate autho- 
rity, which is always of fatal conſequence in the 
operations of war, were immediately felt. The 
Elector, though intrepid in his own perſon to 
exceſs, and moſt ardently zealous in the cauſe, 
was flow in deliberating, uncertain as well as 
irreſolute in his determinations, and conſtantly 
preferred meaſures which were cautious and ſafe, 
to ſuch as were bold or deciſive. The Land- 
grave, of a more active and enterpriſing nature, 


formed all his reſolutions with promptitude, 
wiſhed 


* Seckend. lib. ii. 70. Adriani Iſtoria di ſuoi tempi, 
lib. 335. * Seckendorf, the induſtrious author of the 
Commentarius Apologeticus de Lutheraniſmo, whom I 
have ſo long and ſafely followed as my guide in German 
affairs, was a deſcendant from Schertel. With the care 
and ſolicitude of a German, who was himſelf of noble birth, 
Seckendorf has publiſhed a long digreſſion concerning his 
anceſtor, calculated chiefly to ſhow how Schertel was en- 
nobled, and his poſterity allied to many of the moſt ancient 
families in the Empire. Among other curious particulars, 
he gives us an account of his wealth, the chief ſource of 
which was the plunder he got at Rome, His landed eſtate 
was fold by his grandſons for fix hundred thouſand florins. 
By this we may form ſome idea of the riches amaſſed by the 
Condottieri, or commanders of mercenary bands in that age. 
At the taking of Rome Schertel was only a captain. 
Seckend. lib. ii. 73. 
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Boox wiſhed to execute them with ſpirit, and uni- 
_ wn formly preferred ſuch ſchemes as tended to 
1546. bring the conteſt to a ſpeedy iſſue. Thus their 
maxims, with regard to the conduct of the war, 
differed as widely as thoſe by which they were 
influenced in preparing for it. Such perpetual 
contrariety in their ſentiments gave riſe, imper- 
ceptibly, to jealouſy and the ſpirit of contention. 
Theſe multiplied the diſſenſions flowing from the 
incompatibility of their natural temper, and 
rendered them more violent. The other mem- 
bers of the league conſidering themſelves as in- 
dependent, and ſubject to the Elector and Land- 
grave, only in conſequence of the articles of a 
voluntary confederacy, did not long retain a 
proper veneration for commanders, who pro- 
ceeded with ſo little unanimity ; and the nume- 
rous army of the Proteſtants, like a vaſt ma- 
chine whoſe parts are ill compacted, and which 
is deſtitute of any power ſufficient to move and 
regulate the whole, acted with no conſiſtency, 
vigour, or effect. 
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The Pope's TA Emperor, who was afraid that, by re- 
the Ecape- maining at Ratiſbon, he might render it impofli- 
ror. ble for the Pope's forces to join him, having 
boldly advanced to Landſhut on the Ifer, the 
confederates loſt ſome days in deliberating whe- 
ther it was proper to follow him into the terri- 
tories of the Duke of Bavana, a neutral Prince. 
When at laſt they ſurmounted that ſcruple, and 
, began to move rowards his camp, they ſuddenly 
i abandoned the deſign, and haſtened to attack 
i Ratiſbon, in which town Charles could leave only 
7 a ſmall garriſon. By this time the papal troops, 
amounting fully to that number which Paul 
had ſtipulated to furniſh, had reached Landſhut, 
and were ſoon followed by ſix thouſand Spa- 
mards of the veteran bands ſtationed in Naples. 


The 


10 


EMPEROR CHARLES. V. 
The confederates, after Schertel's ſpirited but Boo x 


fruitleſs expedition, ſeem to have permitted theſe 


forces to advance unmoleſted to the place of 


rendezvous, without any attempt to attack either 
them or the Emperor ſeparately, or to prevent 
their junction. The Imperial army amounted 
now to thirty-ſix thouſand men, and was ſtill 
more formidable by the diſcipline and valour of 
the troops, than by their number. Avila, com- 
mendador of Alcantara, who had been preſent 
in all the wars carried on by Charles, and had 
ſerved in the armies which gained the memorable 
victory at Pavia, which conquered Tunis, and 
invaded France, gives this the preference to 
any martial force he had ever ſeen aſſembled *. 
Octavio Farneſe, the Pope's grandſon, aſſiſted 
by the ableſt officers formed in the long wars 
between Charles and Francis, commanded the 
Italian auxiharies. His brother, the Cardinal 
Farneſe, accompanied him, as paypal legate ; 
and in order to give the war the appearance of 
a religious enterprize, he propoſed to march at 
the head of the army, with a croſs carried before 
him, and to publiſh Indulgences wherever he 
came, to all who ſhould give them any aſſiſtance, 
as had anciently been the practice in the Cru- 
ſades againſt the Infidels. But this the Emperor 
ſtrictly prohibited, as inconſiſtent with all the 
declarations which he had made to the Germans 
of his own party; and the legate perceiving, to 
his aſtoniſhment, that the exerciſe of the Proteſt- 
ant religion, the extirpation of which he con- 
ſidered as the ſole object of the war, was pub- 
lickly permitted in the Imperial camp, foon re- 
turned in diſguſt to Italy *, 


TAE 


* Adriani Iſtoria di ſuoi tempi, lib. v. 340. Avila, 
18. F. Paul, 191. 
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Tux arrival of theſe troops enabled the Em- 
peror to ſend ſuch a reinforcement to the garri- 
{on of Ratiſbon, that the confederates, relinquiſh- 
ing all hopes of reducing that town, marched 
towards Ingoldſtadt on the Danube, near to 
which Charles was now encamped. They ex- 
claimed loudly againſt the Emperor's notori- 
ous violation of the laws and conſtitution of 
the Empire, in having called in foreigners to 
lay waſte Germany, and to oppreſs its liberties. 
As in that age, the dominion of the Roman See 
was ſo odious to the Proteſtants, that the name 
of the Pope alone was ſufficient to inſpire them 
with horror at any enterprize which he counte- 
nanced, and to raiſe in their minds the blackeſt 
ſuſpicions, it came to be univerſally believed 
among them, that Paul, not ſatisfied with at- 
racking them openly by force of arms, had diſ- 
perſed his emiſlaries all over Germany, to ſet on 
fire their towns and magazines, and to poiſon the 
wells and fountains of water. Nor did this ru- 
mour ſpread only among the vulgar, being ex- 
travagant as well as frightful enough to make a 
deep impreſſion on their incredulity ; even the 
leaders of the party, blinded by their prejudices, 
publiſhed a declaration, in which they accuſed 
the Pope of having employed ſuch Antichriſtian 
and diabolical arts againſt them *. Theſe ſenti- 
ments of the confederates were confirmed, in 
ſome meaſure, by the behaviour of the papal 
troops, who, thinking nothing too rigorous to- 
wards Hereticks anathematized by the church, 
were guilty of great exceſſes in the Lutheran 
territories, and aggravated the calamitics of war, 
by mingling with it all the cruelty of bigotted 


zeal. 
Tur 


2 Sleid. 309. 
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- Tun firſt operations in the field, however, Bo ox 
B did not correſpond with the violence of thoſe "***: 
4 pathons which animated individuals. The Em- 1546, 
! peror had prudently taken the reſolution of The confe- 
4 avoiding an action with an enemy ſo far ſuperior ye ta. 
4 in number *, eſpecially as he foreſaw that nothing rg 
n could keep a body compoſed of ſo many and amy: 
f ſuch dithmilar members, from falling to pieces, 

s but the preſſing to attack it with an inconſide- 

- rate precipitancy. The confederates, though it 

” was no lets evident that to them every moment's 

- delay was pernicious, were ſtill prevented by the 

* weakneſs or diviſion of their leaders from exert- 

4 ing that vigour, with which their ſituation, as 

t well as the ardour of their ſoldiers, ought to have 

d inſpired them. On their arrival at Ingoldſtadt, Avg. 29. 
* they found the Emperor in a camp nat remark- 

{- able for ſtrength, and ſurrounded only by a flight 

20 entrenchment. Before the camp lay a plain of 

4 ſuch extent, as afforded ſufficient ſpace for 

4 drawing out their whole army, and bringing it 

to act at once. Every conſideration ſhould have 

* determined them to have ſeized this opportunity 

* of attacking the Emperor; and their vaſt ſupe- 

* riority in numbers, the eagerneſs of their troops, 

d together with the ſtability of the German in- 


fantry in pitched battles, afforded them the moſt 
of probable expectation of victory. The Land- 


„ grave urged this with great warmth, declaring 
al that if the ſole command were veſted in him, he 
* would terminate the war on that occaſion, and 
b, decide by one general action the fate of the two 
- parties. But the Elector, reflecting on the va- 
ir, lour and diſcipline of the enemy's forces, ani- 
ed mated by the preſence of the Emperor, and con- 
1 ducted by the beſt officers of the age, would 


not venture upon an action, which he thought 
to be ſo doubtful, as the attacking ſuch a body 
Vol. III. H of 
* Avila, 78, a 
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Book of veterans on ground which they themſelves 


VIII. had choſen, and while covered by fortifications f 
1546. Which, though imperfect, would aftord them no . 
ſmall advantage in the combat. Notwithſtand- 
ing his heſitation and remonſtrances, it was 

agreed to advance towards the enemy's camp 

1 in battle array, in order to make trial whe- 
4 ther by that inſult, and by a furious can- 
4 nonade which they began, they could draw the - 
5 Imperialiſts out of their works. But the [ 
j Emperor had too much fagacity to fall into [ 
| The Eipe- this ſnare. He adhered to his own ſyſtem with , 
| a battle. inflexible conſtancy ; and drawing up his ſol- 
1 diers behind their trenches, that they might be f 
4 ready to receive the confederates if they ſhould ö 
venture upon an aſſault, calmly waited their ap- . 
proach, and carefully reſtrained his own men a 
from any excurſions or ſkirmiſhes which might 1 
bring on an engagement. Meanwhile, he rode 1 
along the lines, and addreſſing the troops of the P 
different nations in their own language, encou- f 
raged them by the chearfulneſs of his voice and = 
countenance; he expoſed himſelf in places of * 
greateſt danger, and amidſt the warmeſt fire of * 
the enemy's artillery, the moſt numerous that 2 


had hitherto been brought into the field by any 
army. Rouſed by his example, not a man 
quitted his ranks; it was thought infamous to , 
diſcover any ſymptom of fear when the Emperor k 


4 appeared fo intrepid; and the meaneſt ſoldier in 
4 plainly perceived, that their declining the com- 5 
" bat at preſent was not the effect of timidity in 77 
f their general, but the reſult of a well weighed | 
5 caution. The confederates, after firing ſeveral ny 
. hours on the Imperialiſts, with more noiſe and an 
1 terror than execution, ſeeing no proſpect of al- 22 
. luring them to fight on equal terms, retired to 

1 their own camp. The Emperor employed the a 
4 night with ſuch diligence in ſtrengthening his 0 
1 works, 

1 

| 
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works, that the confederates, returning to the Book 

” VIII. 
cannonade next day, found that, though they had . 
now been willing to venture upon ſuch a bold 1546. 
experiment, the opportunity of making an at- 
tack with advantage was loſt ©. 


AFTER ſuch a diſcovery of their own feeble- The File- 
neſs or irreſolution, and of the prudence as well ai her 
as firmneſs of the Emperor's conduct, the con- Emperer. 
tederates turned their whole attention towards 
preventing the arrival of a powerful reinforce- 
ment of ten thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
horſe, which the count de Buren was bringing 
to the Emperor from the Low-Countries. But 
though that general had to traverſe ſuch an ex- 
tent of country; though his route lay through 
the territories of ſeveral ſtates warmly diſpoſed 
to favour the confederates; though they were 
apprized of his approach, and by their vaſt ſu- 
periority in numbers might eaſily have detached 
a force ſufficient to overpower him, he advanced 
with ſuch rapidity, and by ſuch well concerted 
movements, while they oppoſed him with ſuch 
remiſſneſs, and ſo little military ſkill, that he 
conducted this body to the Imperial camp with- Sept. 10. 
out any loſs ®. 


Upon the arrival of the Flemings, in whom 
he placed great confidence, the Emperor altered, 
in ſome degree, his plan of operations, and be- 
gan to act more upon the offenſive, though he 
{till avoided a battle with the utmoſt induſtry. 
He made himſelf maſter of Neuburg, Dillingen, 
and Donawert on the Danube ; of Nordlingen, 
and ſeveral other towns, ſituated on the moſt 
conſiderable ſtreams which fall into that mighty 

1 H 2 river. 


© Sleid. 395, 397. Avila, 27, a. Lamb. Hortenſ. ap. 
Scard. ii, D Sleid. 403. 
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river. By this he got the command of a great 
extent of country, though not without being 
obliged to engage in ſeveral ſharp encounters, 
of which the ſucceſs was various, nor without 
the moſt imminent danger oftener than once of 
being drawn into a battle. In this manner the 
whole autumn was ſpent ; neither party gained 
any remarkable ſuperiority over the other, and 
nothing was yet done towards bringing the war 
to a period. The Emperor had often foretold, 
with confidence, that diſcord and the want of 
money would compel the confederates to diſperſe 
that unwieldy body, which they had neither 
abilities to guide, nor funds to ſupport®; but 
though he waited with impatience for the ac- 
compliſhment of his prediction, there was no 
proſpect of that event being at hand. Mean- 
while he himſelf began to ſuffer from the want 
of forage and proviſions; even the Catholick 
provinces being ſo much incenſed at the intro- 
duction of foreigners into the Empire, that they 
ſupplied them with reluctance, while the camp 
of the confederates abounded with a profuſion 
of all neceſſaries, which the zeal of their friends 


in the adjacent countries furniſhed with the ut- 


moſt liberality and good-will. Great numbers 
of the Italians and Spaniards, unaccuſtomed to 
the climate or food of Germany, were become 
unfit for ſervice through ſickneſs *. Conſider- 
able arrears were now due to the troops, who 
had ſcarcely received any money from the be- 


ginning of the campaign; the Emperor, ex- 


periencing on this as well as on former occaſions, 
that his juriſdiction was more extenſive than his 


revenues, and that the *former enabled him to 
aſſemble 


E Belli Smalkaldici Commentarius Grzco ſermone ſcrip- 
tus a Joach. Camerario, ap. Freherum, vol. ili. p. 479. 
” Camerar. ap. Freher. 483. 
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aſſemble a greater number of ſoldiers, than the Bo T: 


latter were ſufficient to pay. Upon all theſe 
accounts, he found it difficult to keep his army 
in the field; ſome of his ableſt generals, and 
even the Duke of Alva himſelf, perſevering and 
obſtinate as he uſually was in the proſecution of 
every meaſure, adviſing him to diſperſe his 
troops into winter-quarters. But as the argu- 
ments urged againſt any plan which he had 
adopted, rarely made much impreſſion upon the 
Emperor, he paid no regard to their opinion, 
and determined to continue his efforts in order 
to weary out the confederates; being well aſſur- 
ed that if he could once oblige them to ſeparate, 
there was little probability of their uniting again 
ina body ©. Still, however, it remained a doubt- 
ful point, whether his ſteadineſs was moſt likely 
to fail, or their zeal to be exhauſted. It was 
ſtill uncertain which party, by firſt dividing its 
force, would give the ſuperiority to the othet; 
when an unexpected event decided the conteſt, 
and occaſioned a fatal reverſe in the affairs of 
the confederates. 


VIII. 
— 
1546. 


Mauzick of Saxony having inſinuated him- — 
ſelf into the Emperor's confidence, by the arts armies. 


which have already been deſcribed, no ſooner 
ſaw hoſtilities ready to break out between him 
and the confederates of Smalkalde, than vaſt 
proſpects of ambition began to open upon him. 
That portion of Saxony, which deſcended to 
him from his anceſtors, was far from ſatisfying 
his aſpiring mind ; and he perceived with plea- 
ſure the approach of civil war, as amidſt the 
revolutions and convulſions occaſioned by it, op- 
portunities of acquiring additional power or 
dignity, which at other times are ſought in 
vain, preſent themſelves to an enterpriſing 

ſpirit. 

® 'Thuan. 83. 
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ſpirit. As he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the ſtate of the two contetiding parties, and 
the qualities of their leaders, he did hot heſitate 
long in determining on which fide the greateſt 
advantages wete to be expected. Having re- 
volved all theſe things in his own mind, and 
having taken his final reſolution of joining the 
Emperor, he prudently determined to declare 
early in his favour ; that by the merit of this, 
he might acquire a title to a pfoportional re- 
compenſe. With this view, he had repaired to 
Ratifbon in the month of May, under pretext 
of attending the diet; and after many confer- 
ences with Charles or his miniſters, he, with 
the moſt myſterious ſecrecy, concluded a treaty, 
in which he engaged to coticur in aſſiſting the 
Emperor as a faithful ſubject ; and Charles, in 
teturn, ſtipulated to beſtow on him all the 
ſpoils of the Elector of Saxony, his dignities as 
well as territories *. Hiſtory hardly records any 
treaty that can be conſidered as a more mani- 
feſt violation of the moſt powerful prihciples 
which ought to influence human actions. Mau- 
rice, a profeſſed Proteſtant, at a time when the 
belief of Religion, as well as zeal for its intereſts, 
took ſtrong poſſeſſion of every mind, binds hitn- 
ſelf to conttibute his alliſtance towards carrying 
on a war which had manifeſtly no other object 
than the extirpation of the Proteſtant doctrines. 
He engages to take arms againſt his father-in- 
law, and to ſtrip his neareſt relation of his ho- 
nouts and dominions. He joins a dubious friend 
apainſt a known benefactor, to whom his obli- 
gations were both great and recent. Nor was 


the Prince who ventured upon all this, one of 


thoſe audacious politicians, who, provided they 
; can 


n Harzi Annal. Brabant. vol, i, 635. Struvii Corp. 
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can accompliſh their ends, and ſecure their Bo ox 


intereſt, avowedly diſregard the moſt ſacred 


VIII. 


obligations, and glory in contemning whatever 1546. 


is honourable or decent. Maurice's conduct, if 
the whole muſt be aſcribed to policy, was more 
artful and maſterly; he executed his plan in 
all its parts, and yet endeavoured to preſerve, 
in every ſtep which he took, the appearance of 
what was fair, and virtuous, and laudable. It 
is probable, from his ſubſequent behaviour, that, 
with regard- to the Proteſtant religion at leaſt, 
his intentions were upright; that he fondly 
truſted to the Emperor's promiſes for its ſecurity; 
but that, according to the fate of all who refine 
too much in policy, and who tread in dark and 
crooked paths in attempting to deceive others, 
he himſelf was, in ſome degree, deceived. 


His firſt care, however, was to keep theſe 


His artifces 
in order to 


engagements with the Emperor cloſely con- conceal his 
cealed : and ſo perfect a maſter was he in the i=te21195%- 


art of diſſimulation, that the confederates, not- 
withſtanding his declining all connexions with 
them, and his remarkable afliduity m paying 
court to the Emperor, ſeemed to have enter- 
tained no ſuſpicion of his deſigns. Even the 
Elector of Saxony, when he marched at the be- 
ginning of the campaign to join his aflociates, 
committed his dominions to Maurice's protec- 
tion, which he, with an inſiduous appearance of 
friendſhip, readily undertook . But ſcarcely 
had the Elector taken the field, when Maurice 
began to conſult privately with the King of the 
Romans how to invade thoſe -very territories, 
with the defence of which he was entruſted. 
Soon after, the Emperor ſent him a copy of the 
Imperial ban denounced againſt the Elector and 
Landgrave. As he was next heir to the for- 

mer, 


1 Struvii Corp. 1046. 
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Boox mer, and particularly intereſted in. preventing 
VIII. ftrangers from getting his dominions into their 
poſſeſſion, Charles required him, not only for 
his own fake, but upon the allegiance and duty 
which he owed to the head of the Empire, in- 
ſtantly to ſeize and detain in his hands the for- 
feited eſtates of the Elector; warning him, at 
Lk the ſame time, that if he neglected to obey theſe 
rok commands, he ſhould be held acceſſary to the 
0 crimes of his kinſman, and be liable to the ſame 
Th puniſhment *, 


1546. 


Tuts artifice, which it is probable Maurice 

j himſelf ſuggeſted, was employed by him in or- 
7 70 der that his conduct towards the Elector might 
j ſeem a matter of neceſſity but not of choice; an 
act of obedience to his ſuperior, rather than a 
voluntary invaſion of the rights of his kinſman 

and ally. But in order to give ſome more ſpe- 
cious appearance to this thin veil with which he 

— endeavoured- to cover his ambition, he, ſoon 
after his return from Ratiſbon, had called toge- 

ther the ſtates of his country; and repreſenting to 
them that a civil war between the Emperor and 
confederates of Smalkalde was now become un- 
avoidable, deſired their advice with regard to 

the part which he ſhould act in that event. They 
being prepared, no doubt, and tutored before- 
hand, as well as deſirous of gratifying their 
Prince, whom they both eſteemed and loved, 
gave ſuch counſel as they knew would be moſt 
agreeable; adviſing him to offer his mediation 
towards reconciling the contending parties ; but 

if that were rejected, and he could obtain proper 

id ſecurity for the Proteſtant religion, they deliver- 
1 ed it as their opinion that, in all other points, he 
ought to yield obedience to the Emperor. 
Upon receiving the Imperial reſcript, together 
with 
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with the ban againſt the Elector and Landgrave, 
Maurice ſummoned the ſtates of his country a 
ſecond time; he laid before them the orders 
which he had received, and mentioned the pu- 
niſhment with which he was threatened in caſe 
of diſobedience ; he acquainted them that the 
confederates had refuſed to admit of his medi- 
ation, and that the Emperor had given him the 
moſt ſatisfactory declarations with regard to re- 
ligion; he pointed out his own intereſt in ſecur- 
ing poſſeſſion of the electoral dominions, as well 
as the danger of allowing ſtrangers to obtain an 
eſtabliſhment in Saxony; and upon the whole, 
as the point under deliberation reſpected his 
ſubjects no leſs than himſelf, he deſired to know 
their ſentiments how he ſhould ſteer in that dif- 
ficult and arduous conjuncture. The ſtates, no 
leſs obſequious and complaiſant than formerly, 
relying on the Emperor's promiſes as a perfect 
ſecurity for their religion, propoſed that, before he 
had recourſe to more violent methods, they would 
write to the Elector, exhorting him, as the beſt 
means, not only of appeaſing the Emperor, but 
of preventing his dominions from being ſeized 
by foreign or hoſtile powers, to give his con- 
ſent that Maurice ſhould take poſſeſſion of them 
quietly and without oppoſition. Maurice him- 
ſelf ſeconded their arguments in a letter to the 
Landgrave, his father-in-law. Such an extra- 
vagant propoſition was rejected with the ſcorn 
and indignation which it deſerved. The Land- 
grave, in return to Maurice, taxed him with 
his treachery and ingratitude towards a kinſ- 
man to whom he was ſo deeply indebted; he 
treated with contempt his affectation of execut- 
ing the Imperial ban, which he could not but 
know to be altogether void, by the unconſtitu- 
tional and arbitrary manner in which it had been 
iſſued; he beſought him, not to ſuffer himſelf 

"IP 
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Book to be fo far blinded by ambition, as to forget 

vs - oh obligations of honour and friendſhip, or to 

1546, betray the Proteſtant religion, the extirpation 
of which out of Germany, even by the acknow- 
ledgement of the Pope himſelf, was the great 
object of the preſent war L. 


He invades Bur Maurice had proceeded too far to be di- 
it ; 332 8 
we of the Verted from purtuing his plan by reproaches or 
Eleftor of arguments. Nothing now remained but to exe- 
Saxony. . 2 . . 
November, Cute With vigour, what. he had hitherto carried 
on by artifice and diſſimulation. Nor was his 


boldneſs in action inferior to his ſubtlety in con- * 


trivance. Having aſſembled about twelve thou- wn 
ſand men, he ſuddenly invaded one part of the th 
electoral provinces, while Ferdinand, with an pr 
army compoſed of Bohemians and Hungarians, th 
over-ran the other. Maurice, in two ſharp en- me 
counters, defeated the troops which the Elector nie 
had left to guard his country; and improving of 
theſe advantages to the utmoſt, made himſelf 5 
maſter of the whole Electorate, except Wittem- * 
berg, Gotha, and Eiſenach, which being places ric 
of conſiderable ſtrength, and defended by ſuf- wh 
ficient garriſons, refuſed to open their gates. anc 
The news of theſe rapid conqueſts ſoon reach- Jaw 
ed the Imperial and conſederate camps. In the the 
former, their ſatisfaction with an event, which Jen 
it was foreſeen would be productive of the moſt ry 
important conſequences, was expreſſed by every Ul 
poſſible demonſtration of joy. The latter was ſeq 
filled with aſtoniſhment and terror. The name * 
of Maurice was mentioned with execration, as * 

an apoſtate from religion, a betrayer of the DE 
German liberty, and a..contemner of the moſt Bro 
ſacred and natural ties. Every thing that the Nor 
rage or invention of the party could ſuggeſt, in in 
order to blacken and render him odious; invec- con 


| tives, 
L Sleid. 405, &c. Thuan. 85. Camerar. 484. 
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tives, fatires and lampoons, the furlous decla- Boo 
mations of their preachers, together with the ag 
rude wit of their authors, were all employed 1546. 
againſt him. While he, traſting to the arts 

which he had fo long practiſed, as if his ac- 

tions could have admitted of any ſerious juſtifi- 

cation, publiſhed a manifeſto, containing the 

ſame frivolous reaſons for his conduct, which 

he had formerly alleged in the meeting of his 

ſtates, and in his letter to the Landgrave &. 


Tur Elector, upon the firſt intelligence of The confe- 
Maurice's motions, propoſed to return home mae over- 
with his troops for the defence of Saxony. But tures of 
the deputies of the league, aſſembled at Ulm, daten ts 
prevailed on him, at that time, to remain with we Empe- 
the army, and to prefer the ſucceſs of the com- 73 
mon cauſe before the ſecurity of his own domi- 
nions. At length the ſufferings and complaints 
of his ſubjects increaſed ſo much, that he diſ- 
covered the utmoſt impatience to ſet out, in or- 
der to reſcue them from the oppreſſion of Mau- 
rice, and from the cruelty of the Hungarians, 
who having been accuſtomed to that licentious 
and mercileſs ſpecies of war which was thought 


lawful againſt the Turks, committed, wherever 


they came, the wildeſt acts of rapine and vio- 
lence. This defire of the Elector was ſo natu- 
ral and ſo warmly urged, that the deputies at 
Ulm, though fully ſenſible of the unhappy con- 
ſequences of dividing their army, durſt not re- 
fuſe their conſent, how unwilling ſoever to grant 
it. In this perplexity, they repaired to the 
camp of the confederates at Giengen on the 
Brenz, in order to conſult their conſtituents. 
Nor were they leſs at a loſs what to determine 
in this preſſing emergence. But, after having 
conſidered ſeriouſly the open deſertion of ſome of 

their 


* Sleid, 409, 410. 
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who had hitherto contributed nothing towards 
the war; the intolerable load which had fallen, 
of conſequence, upon ſuch members as were 
moſt zealous for the cauſe, or moſt faithful to 
their engagements ; the ill ſucceſs of all their 
endeavours to obtain foreign aid ; the unuſual 
length of the campaign ; the rigour of the ſea- 
fon; together with the great number of ſoldiers, 
and even officers, who had quitted the ſervice 
on that account; they concluded that no- 
thing could fave them, but either the bringing 
the conteſt to the immediate deciſion of a 
battle by attacking the Imperial army, or an 
accommodation of all their differences with 


Charles by a treaty. Such was the deſpondency 


and dejection which now oppicſted the party, 
that of theſe two they choſe what was moſt 
feeble and unmanly, empowering a miniſter of 
the Elector of Brandenburg to propound over- 
tures of peace in their name to the Emperor. 


No ſooner did Charles perceive this haughty 
confederacy, which had fo lately threatened to 
drive him out of Germany, condeſcending to 
make the firſt advances towards an agreement, 
than concluding their ſpirit to be gone, or their 
union to be broken, he immediately aſſumed 
the tone of a conqueror ; and, as if they had 
been already at his mercy, would not hear of 
a negociation, but upon condition of the Elector 
of Saxony's conſenting previouſly to give up 
himſelf and his dominions abſolutely to his diſ- 
poſal v. As nothing more intolerable or igno- 
minious could have been preſcribed, even in 
the worſt ſituation of their affairs, it 1s no won- 
der that this propoſition was rejected by a party, 
humbled and diſconcerted rather than ſubducd. 


But 
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But though they refuſed to ſubmit tamely to Book 
the Emperor's will, they wanted ſpirit to pur- VIII. 
ſue the only plan which could have preſerved 1546. 
their independence; and forgetting that it was 

the union of their troops in one body which had 

hitherto rendered the confederacy formidable, 

and had more than once obliged the Imperialiſts 

to think of quitting the field, they inconſide- 

rately abandoned this advantage, which, in 

ſpite of the diverſion in Saxony, would ſtil] The troops 
have kept the Emperor in awe; and yielding to — 
the Elector's entreaties, conſented to his pro- yarate. 
poſal of dividing the army. Nine thouſand 

men were left in the dutchy of Wurtemberg, in 

order to protect that province, as well as the 

free cities of Upper Germany; a conſiderable 

body marched with the Elector towards Saxony; 

but the greater part returned with their reſpec- 

tive leaders into their own countries, and were 
diſperſed there“. 


Tux moment that the troops ſeparated, the Almot all 
confederacy ceaſed to be the object of terror; {men 
and the members of it, who, while they com- 4 
poſed part of a great body, had felt but little gn. 
anxiety about their own ſecurity, began to 
tremble when they reflected that they now ſtood 
expoſed ſingly to the whole weight of the Em- 
peror's vengeance. Charles did not allow them 
leifure to recover from their conſternation, or 
to form any new ſchemes of union. As ſoon 
as the confederates began to retire, he put his 
army in motion, and though it was now the 
depth of winter, he reſolved to keep the field, 
in order to make the moſt of that favourable. 
juncture for which he had waited fo long. Some 
mall towns, in which the enemy had left gar- 
riſons, immediately opened their gates. Nor- 

lingen, 
o Sleid. 411. 
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1546, not prevent the Elector from levying, as he 


1547- 


retreated, large contributions upon the archbi- 
ſhop of Mentz, the abbot of Fulda, and other 
eccleſiafticks *, this was more than balanced by 
the ſubmiſſion of Ulm, one of the chief cities 
of Suabia, highly diſtinguiſhed by its zeal for 
the Smalkaldick league. As ſoon as an example 
was ſet of deſerting the common cauſe, the reſt 
of the members became inſtantly impatient to 
follow it, and ſeemed afraid leſt others, by 
getting the ſtart of them in returning to their 
duty, fhould, on that account, obtain more 
favourable terms. The Elector Palatine, a 
weak Prince, who, notwithſtanding his profeſ- 
ſions of neutrality, had, very prepoſterouſly, 
ſent to the confederates four hundred horſe, a 
body ſo inconſiderable as to be ſcarcely any ad- 
dition to their ſtrength, but great enough to 
render him guilty in the eyes of the Emperor, 
made his acknowledgments in the moſt abject 
manner. The inhabitants of Augſburg, ſhaken 
by ſo many inſtances of apoſtacy, expelled the 
brave Schertel out of their city, and accepted 
ſuch conditions as the Emperor was pleaſed to 
grant them. 


Tur Duke of Wurtemberg, though among 
the firſt who had offered to ſubmit, was obliged 
to ſue for pardon on his knees; and even after 


this mortifying humiliation, obtained it with 


difficulty & Memmingen, and other free ci- 


ties in the circle of Suabia, being now aban- 


doned by all their former aſſociates, found it 
neceſſary to provide for their on ſafety, by 
throwing themſelves on the Emperor's mercy. 


Straſburg and Frankfort on the Maine, cities 


far 
© Thuan, 88. E Mem. de Ribier, tom. i. 539. 
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far remote from the ſeat of danger, diſcovered Boo x 


no greater ſteadineſs than thoſe which lay more 
expoſed. Thus a confederacy, lately ſo power- 
ful as to ſhake the Imperial throne, fell to 
pieces, and was diſſolved in the ſpace of a few 
weeks; hardly any member of that formidable 
combination now remaining in arms, but the 
Elector and Landgrave, whom the Emperor, 
having from the beginning marked out as the 
victims of his vengeance, was at no pains to re- 


mand 
1947- 


concile. Nor did he grant thoſe who ſubmit- The rigor- 


ted to him a generous and unconditional par- 


ous condi- 
tions im- 


don. Conſcious of his own ſuperiority, he poſedbythe 


treated them both with haughtineſs and rigour. 
All the Princes in perſon, and the cities by 
their deputies, were compelled to implore 
mercy in the humble poſture of ſupplicants. 
As the Emperor laboured under great difficul- 
ties from the want of money, he impoſed heavy 
fines upon them, which he levied with moſt 
rapacious exactneſs. The Duke of Wurtem- 


berg paid three hundred thouſand crowns ; the 


city of Augſburg an hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand; Ulm an hundred thouſand ; Franckfort 
eighty thouſand ; Memmingen fifty thoufand ; 
and the reſt in proportion to their abilities, or 
their different degrees of guilt. They were 
obliged, beſides, to renounce the league of 
Smalkalde ; to furniſh aſſiſtance, if required, 
towards executing the Imperial ban againſt the 
Elector and Landgrave; to give up their artil- 
lery and warlike ſtores to the Emperor; to ad- 
mit garriſons into their principal cities and 
places of ſtrength; and, in this diſarmed and 
dependent ſituation, to expect the final award 
which the Emperor ſhould think proper to pro- 
nounce when the war came to an iſſue *. But, 
amidſt 
* Sleid. 411, &c. Thuan. lib. iv. p. 125. Mem. de 
Ribier, tom. i. 606. 
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Book amidſt the great variety of articles dictated by 


Charles on this occaſion, he, in conformity to 
his original plan, took care that nothing relat- 
ing to religion ſhould be inſerted; and to ſuch 
a degree were the confederates humbled or 
over-awed, that, forgetting the zeal which had 
ſo long animated them, they were ſolicitous 
only about their ſafety, without venturing to 
inſiſt on a point, the mention of which they ſaw 
him avoiding with ſo much induſtry. The in- 
habitants of Memmingen alone made ſome fee- 
ble efforts to procure a promiſe of protection in 
the exerciſe of their religion ; but were checked 
ſo ſeverely by the Emperor's miniſters, that they 
inſtantly fell from their demand. 


Tur Elector of Cologne, whom, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſentence of excommunication iſſued 
againſt him by the Pope, Charles had hitherto 
allowed to remain in poſſeſſion of the archiepiſ- 
copal ſee, being now required by the Emperor 
to ſubmit to the cenſures of the church, this 
virtuous and diſintereſted prelate, unwilling to 
expoſe his ſubjects to the miſeries of a war on 
his own account, voluntarily reſigned that high 
dignity. With a moderation becoming his age 
and character, he choſe to enjoy truth together 
with the exerciſe of his religion in the retirement 
of a private life, rather than to diſturb ſociety 
by engaging in a doubtful and violent ſtruggle 
in order to retain his office *. 


TheEletor ME ANWHILE, the Elector of Saxony reached the 


frontiers of his country unmoleſted. As Maurice 
could aſſemble no force equal to the army which 
accompanied him, he, in a thort time, not only 
recovered pofletiion of his own territor:es, but 
over-ran Miſnia, and ſtripped his rival of all 

that 


* Sleid. 418. Thuan. lib. iv. 128. 
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that belonged to him, except Dreſden and Leip- * 00K 


lic, which, being towns of ſome ſtrength, could 
not be ſuddenly reduced. Maurice, obliged to 
quit the field, and to ſhut himſelf up in his 
capital, diſpatched courier after- courier to the 
Emperor, repreſenting his dangerous ſituation, 
and ſoliciting him with the moſt earneſt impor- 
tunity to march immediately to his relief. But 
Charles, buſy at that time in preſcribing terms 
to ſuch members of the league as were daily re- 
turning to their allegiance, thought it ſufficient 
to detach Albert Marquis of Brandenburgh-An- 
ſpach with three thouſand men to his aſſiſtance. 
Albert, though an enterpriſing and active of- 
ficer, was unexpectedly ſurpriſed by the Elec- 
tor, who killed many of his troops, diſperſed 
the remainder, and took him priſoner *. Mau- 
rice continued as much expoſed as formerly ; 
and if his enemy had known how to improve 
the opportunity which preſented itſelf, his ruin 
muſt have been immediate and unavoidable. 
But the Elector, no leſs flow and dilatory when 
inveſted with the fole command, than he had 
been formerly when joined in authority with a 
partner, never gave any proof of military acti- 
vity but in this enterprize againſt Albert. In- 
ſtead of marching directly towards Maurice, 
whom the defeat of his ally had greatly alarmed, 
he inconſiderately liſtened to overtures of ac- 
commodation, Which his artful antagoniſt pro- 
poſed with no other intention than to amuſe 
him, and to flacken the vigour of his opera- 
tions. 


SucH, indeed, was the poſture of the Em- 
peror's affairs that he could not march inſtantly 
Vor. III. I to 
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Boo= to the relief of his ally. Soon after the ſepa- 

ration of the confederate army, he, in order to 
1547. Eaſe himſelf of the burden of maintaining a 
The Empe- ſuperfluous number of troops, had diſmiſſed 
e Hon at. the count of Buren with his Flemings ©, ima- 


racking the gining that the Spaniards and Germans, toge- 
Ladgtate. ther with the papal forces, would be fully ſuf- 
ficient to cruſh any degree of vigour that yet 
remained among the members of the league. 

But Paul, growing wiſe too late, began now to 

diſcern the imprudence of that meaſure, from 

which the more ſagacious Venetians had endea- 

voured in vain to diſſuade him. The rapid 
progreſs of the Imperial arms, and the eaſe 

with which they had broken a combination that 
appeared no leſs firm than powerful, opened his 

eyes at length, and made him not only forget 

at once all the advantages which he had ex- 

pected from ſuch a complete triumph over he- 

reſy, but placed, in the ſtrongeſt light, his own 
impolitick conduct, in having contributed to- 

wards acquiring for Charles ſuch an immenſe 
increaſe of power, as would enable him, after 
oppreſling the liberties of Germany, to give law 

with abſolute authority to all the ſtates of Italy. 

The moment that he perceived his error, he 

The Pope endeavoured to correct it. Without giving the 
{ecalls Emperor any warning of his intention, he or- 
dered Farneſe, his grandſon, to return inſtantly 
to Italy with all the troops under his command, 
and at the ſame time recalled the licence which 
he had granted Charles, of appropriating, to his 
own ule, a large ſhare of the church-lands in 
Spain. He was not deftitute of pretences to 
juſtify this abrupt defertion of his ally. The 
term of {ix months, during which the ſtipula- 
tions in their treaty were to continue in force, 
was 
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was now expired; the league, in oppoſition to Boo x 


which their alliance had been framed, ſeemed to 
be entirely diſſipated ; Charles, in all his nego- 
ciations with the Princes and cities which had 
ſubmitted to his will, had neither conſulted the 


Pope, nor had allotted him any part of the con- 


queſts which he had made, nor had communi- 
cated to him any ſhare in the vaſt contributions 
which he had raiſed. He had not even made any 
proviſion for the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, or the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the catholick religion, which 
were Paul's chief inducements to beſtow the 
treaſures of the church ſo liberally in carrying 
on the war. Theſe colours, however ſpecious, 
did not conceal from the Emperor that ſe- 
cret jealouſy which was the true motive of the 
Pope's conduct. But, as Paul's orders with 
regard to the march of his troops were no leſs 
peremptory than unexpected, it was im poſſible 
to prevent their retreat. Charles exclaimed 
loudly againſt his treachery, in abandoning him 
o unſeatonably, while he was proſecuting a war 
undertaken in obedience to the Papal injunc- 
tions, and from which, if ſucceſsful, ſo much 
honour and advantage would redound to the 
chucrh. To complaints he added threats and 
expoſtulations. But Paul remained inflexible ; 
his troops continued their march towards the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and in an elaborate memo- 
tial, intended as an apology for his behaviour, 
he diſcovered new and more manifeſt ſymptoms 
of alienation from the Emperor, together with 
a deep-rooted dread of his power *. Charles, 
weakened by the withdrawing of ſo great a body 
from his army, which was already much dimi- 
niſned by the number of garriſons that he had 
been obliged to throw into the towns which had 
capitulated, found it neceſſary to recruit his 

I 2 forces 
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Boo x forces by new levies, before he could venture to 


Cann mn 


1547. 


A conſpira- 
cy to over- 
t urn the go- 


march in perſon towards Saxony. 


Tux fame and ſplendor of his ſucceſs could 
not have failed of attracting ſuch multitudes of 


vernment of ſoldiers into his ſervice from all the extenſive 


Genos. 


The object 
of the con- 
{pirators. 


territories now ſubject to his authority, as muſt 
have ſoon put him in a condition of taking the 
field againſt the Elector; but the ſudden and 
violent eruption of a conſpiracy at Genoa, as 
well as the great revolutions which that event, 
extremely myſterious in its firſt appearances, 
ſeemed to portend, obliged him to avoid en- 
tangling himſelf in new operations in Germany, 
until he had fully diſcovered its ſource and ten- 
dency. The form of government which had 
been eſtabliſhed in Genoa, at the time when 
Andrew Doria reſtored hberty to his country, 
though calculated to obliterate the memory of 
former diſſenſions, and received at firſt with 
eager approbation, did not, after a trial of near 
twenty years, give univerſal ſatisfaction to thoſe 
turbulent and factious republicans. As the en- 
tire adminiſtration of affairs was now lodged in 
a certain number of noble families, many en- 
vying them that pre- eminence, wiſhed for the 
reſtitution of a popular government, to which 
they had been accuſtomed; and though all re- 
verenced the diſintereſted virtue of Doria, and 
admired his talents, not a few were jealous 
of that aſcendant which he had acquired in the 
councils of the commonwealth. His age, how- 
ever, his moderation, and love of liberty, at 
forded ample ſecurity to his countrymen that he 
would not abuſe his power, nor ſtain the cloſe 
of his days by attempting to overturn that fa- 
brick, which it had been the labour and pride 
of his life to erect. But the authority and in- 
Auence which in his hands were innocent, they 
eaſily aw would prove deſtructive, if uſurped 


by 
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by any citizen of greater ambition, or leſs vir- Boox 
tue. A citizen of this dangerous character 
had actually formed ſuch pretenſions, and with 


ſome proſpect of ſucceſs. Giannetino Doria, 
whom his grand uncle Andrew deſtined to be 
the heir of his private fortune, aimed likewiſe 
at being his ſucceſſor in power. His temper 
haughty, infolent, and overbearing to ſuch a 
degree as would hardly have been tolerated in 
one born to reign, and altogether inſupportable 
in the citizen of a free ſtate. The more ſaga- 
cious among the Genoeſe already feared and 
hated him as the enemy of thoſe liberties for 
which they were indebted to his uncle. While 
Andrew himſelf, blinded by that violent and 
undiſcerning affection which perſons in ad- 
vanced age often contract for the younger 
members of their family, ſet no bounds to the 
indulgence with which he treated him ; ſeeming 
leſs ſolicitous to ſecure and perpetuate the free- 
dom of the commonwealth, than to aggrandize 
that undeſerving kinſman. 


Bur whatever ſuſpicion of Doria's deſigns, or 
whatever diſſatisfaction with the ſyſtem of admi- 
niſtration in the commonwealth, theſe circum- 
ſtances might have occaſioned, they would have 
ended, 1t is probable, in nothing more than 
murmurings and complaints, if John Lewis Fi- 
eſco count of Lavagna, obſerving this growing 
diſguſt, had not been encouraged by it to at- 
tempt one of the boldeſt actions recorded in 
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hiſtory. That young nobleman, the richeſt and Fietco 


moſt illuſtrious ſubject in the republick, poſ- 


count of 
Lavagna 


ſeſſed, in an eminent degree, all the qualities tbe bead of 


which win upon the human heart, which com- 
mand reſpect, or ſecure attachment. He was 


graceful and mayeſtick in his perſon ; magnifi- 
cent to profuſion ; of a generoſity that prevent- 
ed 


the conſpi- 
racy, 
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Boot ed the wiſhes of his friends, and exceeded the t. 
: VIII. expectations of ſtrangers; of an inſinuating ad- t 
1847. Areſs, gentle manners, and a flowing affability. b 
But under the appearance of theſe virtues, which cl 
ſeemed to form him for enjoying and adorning fr 
civil life, he concealed all the diſpoſitions which if 
mark men out for taking the lead in the moſt th 
dangerous and dark conſpiracies; an inſatiable ac 
and reſtleſs ambition, a courage unacquainted Pp! 
with fear, and a mind that diſdained ſubordi- tu 


nation. Such a temper could ill brook that 
ſtation of inferiority, wherein he was placed in 
the republick; and as he envied the power 
which the elder Doria bad acquired, he was 
filled with indignation at the thoughts of its de- 
ſcending, like an hereditary poſſeſſion, to Gian- 
netino. Theſe various paſſions, preying with 
violence on his turbulent and aſpiring mind, 
determined him to attempt overturning that 
domination to which he could not ſubmit. 


Intrigves Arx firſt he thought of an alliance with Fran- 
| anc PrP*- cis, and even propoſed it to the French ambaſ- 
þ the conſpi- ſador at Rome, as the moſt effectual means of 
rao accompliſhing this; and after expelling Doria, 

together with the Imperial faction, by his aſſiſt- 
ance, he reſolved to put the republick once more 
under the protection of that Monarch, hoping 
in return for that ſervice to be entruſted with 
the principal ſhare in the adminiſtration of 

vernment. But having communicated his ſcheme 
to a few choſen confidents, from whom he kept 
nothing ſecret, Verrina, the chief of them, a 
man of deſperate fortune, capable alike of ad- 
viting and executing the moſt audacious deeds, 
remonſtrated with earneſtneſs againſt the folly 
of expoling himſelf to the moſt imminent dan- 
ger, while he allowed another to reap all the 


truits of his ſucceſs; and exhorted him warmly 
to 


* 
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to aim himſelf at that pre- eminence in his coun- BO 


try, to which he was deſtined by his illuſtrious 
birth, was called by the voice of his fellow- 
citizens, and would be raiſed by the zeal of his 
friends. This diſcourſe opened ſuch vaſt pro- 
ſpects to Fieſco, and fo ſuitable to his genius, 
that abandoning his own plan, he eagerly 
adopted that of Verrina. The other perſons 
preſent, though ſenſible of the hazardous na- 
ture of the undertaking, did not chooſe to con- 
demn what their patron had to warmly approved. 
It was inſtantly reſolved, in this dark.cabal, to 
aſſaſſinate the two Dorias, as well as the prin- 
cipal perſons of their party, to overturn the 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of government; and to place 
Fieſco on the ducal throne of Genoa. Time, 
however, and preparations were requilite to 
ripen ſuch a deſign for execution; and while 
he was employed in carrying on theſe, Fieſco 
made it his chief care to guard againſt every 
thing that might betray his ſecret, or create ſuſ- 
picion. The diſguiſe he aſſumed, was of all 
others the moſt impenetrable. He ſeemed to 
be abandoned entirely to pleaſure and diſſipa- 
tion. A perpetual gaiety, diverſified by the 
purſuit of all amuſements becoming his age 
and rank, engroſſed, in appearance, the whole 
of his time and thoughts. But amidſt this 
hurry of diſſipation, he proſecuted his plan with 
the moſt cool attention, neither retarding the 
deſign by a timid heſitation, nor precipitating 
the execution by an exceſs of impatience. He 
continued his correſpondence with the French 
ambaſſador at Rome, though without commu- 


nicating to him his real intentions, that by his. 


means he might ſecure the protection of the 
French arms, if hereafter he ſhould find it ne- 
ceſſary to call them to his aid. He entered 
1nto a cloſe confederacy with Farneſe _ of 

arma, 


VIII. 
— 


1547. 
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Boox Parma, who being diſguſted with the Emperor 
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for refuſing to grant him the inveſtiture of that 
dutchy, was eager to promote any meaſure that 
tended to diminiſh his influence in Italy, or to 
ruin a family ſo implicitly devoted to him as 
that of Doria. Being ſenſible that, in a mari- 
time ſtate, the acquiſition of naval power was 
what he ought chiefly to aim at, he purchaſed 
four galleys from the Pope, who probably was 
not unacquainted with the deſign which he had 


formed, and did not diſapprove of it. Under 


colour of eſitting out one of theſe galleys to fail 
on a cruiſe againſt the Turks, he not only aſ- 
ſembled a good number of his own vaſſals, but 
engaged in his ſervice many bold adventurers, 
whom the truce between the Emperor and Soly- 
man had deprived of their uſual occupation and 
ſubſiſtence. 


Wullz Fieſco was taking theſe important 
ſteps, he preſerved ſo admirably his uſual ap- 
pearance of being devoted entirely to pleaſure 
and amuſement, and paid court with ſuch art- 
ful addreſs to the two Dorias, as impoſed not 
only on the generous and unſuſpicious mind of 
Andrew, but deceived Giannetino, who, con- 
ſcious of his own criminal intentions, was more 
apt to diſtruſt the deſigns of others. So many 
inſtruments being now prepared, nothing re- 
mained but to ſtrike the blow. Various conſul- 
tations were held by Fieſco with his confidents, 
in order to ſettle the manner of doing it with 
the greateſt certainty and effect. At firſt, they 
propoſed to murder the Dorias and their chief 
adherents, during the celebration of high maſs 
in the principal church; but as Andrew was 
often abſent from religious ſolemnities, on ac- 
count of his great age, that deſign was laid 


aide. It was then concerted that F ieſco ſhould 
invite 


ef 
is 
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invite the uncle and nephew, with all their 
friends whom they had marked out as victims, 
to his houſe; where it would be eaſy to cut 
them off at once without danger or reſiſtance ; 
but as Giannetino was obliged to leave the town 
on the day which they had choſen, it became 
neceſſary likewiſe to alter this plan. They at 
laſt determined to attempt by open force, what 
they found difficult to effect by ſtratagem, and 
fixed on the night between the ſecond and third 
of January, for the execution of their enterprize. 
The time was choſen with great propriety ; for 
as the Doge of the former year was to quit his 
office, according to cuſtom, on the firſt of the 
month, and his ſucceſſor could not be elected 
ſooner than the fourth, the republick remained 
during that interval in a ſort of anarchy, and 
Fieſco might with leſs vidlence take poſſeſſion 
of the vacant dignity. 
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THE morning of that day Fieſco employed in The conſpi- 


viſiting his friends, paſſing ſome hours among 
them with a ſpirit as gay and unembarraſſed as 
at other times. Towards evening, he paid court 
to the Dorias with his uſual marks of reſpect, 
and ſurveying their countenance and behaviour 
with the attention natural in his ſituation, was 
happy to obſerve the perfect ſecurity in which 
they remained, without the leaſt foreſight or 
dread of that ſtorm which had been fo long a 
gathering, and was now ready to burſt over 
their heads. From their palace he haſtened tv 
his own, which ſtood by itſelf in the. middle 
of a large court, ſurrounded by a high wall. 
The gates had been ſet open in the morning, 
and all perſons, without diſtinction, were al- 
lowed to enter, but ſtrong guards poſted within 
the court ſuffered no one to return. Verrina, 
meanwhile, and a few perſons truſted with the 
ſecret of the conſpiracy, after 3 1 

elco's 


rators al- 


ſemble to 


execute 


their plan. 
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Book eſco's vaſlals, as well as the crews of hisgalleys, 
VIII. into the palace in ſmall bodies, with as little 
1547, Noiſe as poſſible, diſperſed themſelves through 
the city, and, in the name of their patron, in- 
vited to an entertainment the principal citizens 
whom they knew to be diſguſted with the ad- 
miniſtration of the Dorias, and to have inclina- 

tion as well as courage to attempt a change in 
the government. Of the vaſt number of per- 
ſons who now filled the palace, a few only knew 
for what purpoſe they were aſſembled; the reſt, 
aſtoniſhed at finding, inſtead of the preparations 
for a feaſt, a court crowded with armed men, 
and apartments filled with the inſtruments of 
war, gazed on each other with a mixture of cu- 
rioſity, impatience, and terror. 


Fieſco's ex- WHILE their minds were in this ſtate of ſuſ- 
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te chem. penſe and agitation, Fieſco appeared. With a 
look full of alacrity and confidence, he addreſſ- ſu 
ed himſelf to the perſons of chief diſtinction, th 
telling them, that they were not now called to tl 
partake of the pleaſure of an entertainment, but ot 
to join in a deed of valour, which would lead ar 
them to liberty and immortal renown. He ſet W. 
before their eyes the exorbitant as well as into- tr: 
lerable authority of the elder Doria, which the all 
ambition of Giannetino, and the partiality of tal 
the Emperor to a family more devoted to him 
than to their country, was about to enlarge and 
to render perpetual. This unrighteous domi- aſl 
nation, continued he, you have it now in your ha 
power to ſubvert, and to eſtabliſh the freedom wi 
of your country on a firm baſis. The tyrants he 
muſt be cut off. I have taken the moſt effec- an 
tual meaſures for this purpoſe. My aſſociates Ty 
are numerous. I can depend on allies and pro- co 
tectors if neceſſary. Happily the tyrants are as res 
ſecure as I have been provident. Their inſolent en 


contempt 
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contempt of their countrymen has baniſhed the Boo x 


ſuſpicion and timidity which uſually render the 
guilty quick-ſighted to diſcern, as well as ſaga- 
cious to guard againſt the vengeance which they 
deſerve. They will now feel the blow, before 
they ſuſpect any hoſtile hand to be nigh. Let 
us then fally forth, that we may deliver our 
country by one generous effort, almoſt unac- 
companied with danger, and certain of ſucceſs. 
Theſe words, uttered with that irreſiſtible fer- 
vour Which animates the mind when rouſed by 
great objects, made the defired impreſſion on 
the audience. Fieſco's vaſlals, ready to execute 
whatever their maſter ſhould command, received 
his diſcourſe with a murmur of applauſe. To 
many whoſe fortunes were deſperate, the licence 
and confuſion of an inſurrection afforded an 
agreeable proſpect. Thoſe of higher rank and 
more virtuous ſentiments, durſt not diſcover the 
ſurpriſe or horror with which they were ſtruck at 
the propoſal of an enterprize no leſs unexpected 
than atrocious ; as each of them imagined the 
other to be in the ſecret of the conſpiracy, 
and ſaw himſelf ſurrounded by perſons who 
waited only a ſignal from their leader to perpe- 
trate the greateſt crime. With one voice then 
all applauded, or feigned to applaud, the under- 
taking. 
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Flxsco having thus fixed and encouraged his His inter- 


allociates, before he gave them his laſt orders, he 
haſtened for a moment to the apartment of his 
wife, a lady of the noble houſe of Cibo, whoni 
he loved with tender affection, and whoſe beauty 
and virtue rendered her worthy of his love. 
The noiſe of the armed men who crowded the 
court and palace, having long before this 
reached her ears, ſhe concluded ſome hazardous 
enterprize to be in hand, and ſhe trembled — 

zer 


view with 
his wife. 
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of uncertainty and fear; and as it was now im- 
poſſible to keep his deſign concealed, he in- 


formed her of what he had undertaken. The 


proſpect of a ſcene ſo full of horror as well as 
danger, completed her agony ; and foreboding 
immediately in her mind the fatal iſſue of it, ſhe 
endeavoured, by her tears, her entreaties, and 
her deſpair, to divert him from his purpoſe. 
Fieſco, after trying in vain to ſooth and to in- 
ſpire her with hope, broke from a ſituation into 
which an exceſs of tenderneſs had unwarily ſe- 
duced him, though it could not ſhake his reſo- 
lution. “ Farewell, he cried, as he quitted the 
apartment, you ſhall either never ſee ine more, 
or you ſhall behold to-morrow every thing in 
Genoa ſubject to your power.” 


Theyattack As ſoon as he rejoined his companions, he 


the city. 


allotted each his proper ſtation ; ſome were ap- 
pointed to aſſault and ſeize the different gates 
of the city; ſome to make themſelves maſters 
of the principal ſtreets or places of ſtrength: 
Fieſco reſerved for himſelf the attack of the 
harbour where Doria's gallies were laid up, as 
the poſt of chief importance, and of greateſt 
danger. It was now midnight, and the citizens 
ſlept in the ſecurity of peace, when this band of 
conſpirators, numerous, deſperate, and well arm- 
ed, ruſhed out to execute their plan. They ſur- 
priſed ſome of the gates, without meeting with 
any reſiſtance. They got poſſeſſion of others after 
a ſharp conflict with the ſoldiers on guard. Ver- 
rina, with the galley which had been fitted out 
againſt the Turks, blocked up the mouth of 
the Darſena or little harbour where Doria's fleet 
lay. All poſſibility of eſcape being cut off by 
this precaution, when Fieſco attempted to enter 
the galleys from the ſhore to which they were 
made faſt, they were in no condition to make 

reſiſtance, 
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diſarmed, but had no crew on board, except 
the ſlaves chained to the oar. Every quarter of 
the city was now filled with noiſe and tumult, 
all the ſtreets reſounding with the cry of Freſco 
and Liberty. At that name, fo popular and be- 
loved, many of the lower rank took arms, and 


joined the conſpirators. The nobles and parti- 


ſans of the ariſtocracy, aſtoniſhed or affrighted, 
ſhut the gates of their houſes, and thought of 
nothing but of ſecuring them from pillage. At 
laſt, the noiſe excited by this ſcene of violence 
and confuſion, reached the palace of Doria ; 
Giannetino ſtarted immediately from his bed, 
and imagining that it was occaſioned by ſome 
mutiny among the ſailors, ruſhed out with a 
few attendants, and hurried towards the har- 
bour. The gate of St. Thomas, through which 
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he had to paſs, was already in the poſſeſſion of 


the conſpirators, Who, the moment he entered, 
fell upon him with the utmoſt fury, and mur- 
dered him on the ſpot. The ſame muſt have 
been the fate of the elder Doria, if Jerome de 
Fieſco had executed his brother's plan, and had 
proceeded immediately to attack him in his pa- 
lace ; but he, from the ſordid conſideration of 
preventing its being plundered amidſt the con- 
fuſion, having forbid his followers to advance, 
Andrew got intelligence of his nephew's deat has 
well as of his own danger; and mounting on horſe- 


back, ſaved himſelf by flight. Amidſt this gene- 


ral conſternation, a few ſenators had the courage 
to aſſemble in the palace of the republick *. At 
firſt, ſome of the moſt daring among them at- 
tempted to rally the ſcattered ſoldiers, and to at- 
tack a body of the conſpirators; but being repulſ- 
ed with loſs, all agreed that nothing now remained, 
but to treat with the party which ſeemed to be 
irreſiſtible. Deputies were accordingly ſent to 

learn 

* II palazza della Signoria. 
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Cauſe of 


their miſ- 
carriage, 


which he would be ſatisfied, or rather to ſubmit 
to whatever terms he ſhould pleaſe to preſcribe. 


Bur by this time Fieſco, with whom they 
were empowered to negociate, was no more, 
Juſt as he was about to leave the harbour, where 
every thing had ſucceeded to his wiſh, that he 
might join his victorious companions, he heard 
ſome extraordinary uproar on board the Ad- 
miral galley. Alarmed at the noiſe, and fear- 
ing that the ſlaves might break their chains, 
and overpower his aſſociates, he ran thither 
but the plank which reached from the ſhore to 
the veſſel happening to overturn, he fell into the 
ſea, whilſt he hurried forward too precipitately. 
Being loaded with heavy armour, he ſunk to 
the bottom, and periſhed in the very moment 
when he muſt have taken full poſſeſſion of every 
thing that his ambitious heart could deſire. 
Verrina was the firſt who diſcovered this fatal 
accident, and foreſeeing, at once, all its conſe- 
quences, concealed it with the utmoſt induſtry 
from every one but a few leaders of the conſpi- 
racy. Nor was it difficult, amidſt the darkneſs 
and confuſion of the night, to have kept it ſe- 
cret, until a treaty with the ſenators ſhould have 
put the city in the power of the conſpirators. 
All their hopes of this were diſconcerted by the 
imprudence of Jerome Fieſco, who, when the 
deputies of the ſenate inquired for his brother, 
the count of Lavagna, that they might make 
their propoſals to him, replied with a childiſh 
vanity, ©* I am now the only perſon to whom 
that title belongs, and with me you muſt treat.” 
Theſe words diſcovered as well to his friends as 
to his enemies what had happened, and made 
the impreſſion which might have been expected 
upon both. The deputics, encouraged by this 

event, 
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h WE cvent, the only one which could occaſion ſuch a Boo x 
= {udden revolution as might turn to their advan- 
tage, aſſumed inſtantly, with admirable preſence 154. 


e. * 
of mind, a new tone, ſuitable to the change in 
ey their circumſtances, and made high demands. 
re While they endeavoured to gain time by pro- 
1 tracting the negociation, the reſt of the ſenators 
* were buſy in aſſembling their partiſans, and in 
rd forming a body capable of defending the palace 
d of the republick. On the other hand, the conſpi- 
1. rators, aſtoniſhed at the death of a man whom 
5, they adored and truſted, and placing no confi- 
7 dence in Jerome, a giddy youth, felt their courage 
_ die away, and their arms fall from their hands. 
he That profound and amazing ſecrecy with which 
y. the conſpiracy had been concerted, and which 
to had contributed hitherto ſo much to its ſucceſs, 
nt proved now the chief cauſe of its miſcarriage. 
ry The leader was gone, the greater part of thoſe 
_ who acted under him, knew not his confidents, 
tal and were ſtrangers to the object at which he 
* aimed. There was no perſon among them 
ry whoſe authority or abilities entitled him to aſ- 
pi- ſume Fieſco's place, or to finiſh his plan; after 
of having loft the ſpirit which animated it, life and 
"i activity deſerted the whole body. Many of the 
* conſpirators withdrew to their houſes, hoping 
oy that amidſt the darkneſs of the night they had 
* paſſed unobſerved, and might remain unknown. 
he Others ſought for ſafety by a timely retreat ; and 
7 before break of day, moſt of them fled with pre- 
* cipitation from a city, which, but a few hours be- 
th fore, was ready to acknowledge them as maſters. 
7 NexT morning every thing was quiet in Ge- Tranquilli 
* noa; not an enemy was to be ſeen; few marks ylined in 
de of the violence of the former night appeared, Genoa. 
* the conſpirators having conducted their enter- 
7% prize with more noiſe than bloodſhed, and yy” 
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ed all their advantages by ſurpriſe, rather than 
by force of arms. Towards evening, Andrew 
Doria returned to the city, being met by all the 
inhabitants, who received him with acclamations 
of joy. Though the diſgrace as well as danger 
of the preceding night, were freſh in his mind, 
and the mangled body of his kinſman ſtill before 
his eyes, ſuch was his moderation as well as 
magnanimity, that the decree iſſued by the ſe- 
nate againſt the conſpirators, did not exceed that 
juſt meaſure of ſeverity which was requiſite for 
the ſupport of government, and was dictated 
neither by the violence of reſentment, nor the 
rancour of revenge *.* 


ArTER taking the neceſſary precautions for 
preventing the flame, which was now ſo happily 
extinguiſhed, from breaking out anew, the firſt 
care of the ſenate was to ſend an ambaſſador to 
the Emperor, to give him a particular detail of 
what had happened, and to beg his aſſiſtance 
towards the reduction of Montobbio, a ſtrong 
fort on the hereditary eſtate of the Fieſci, in 
which Jerome had ſhut himſelf up. Charles was 
no leſs alarmed than aſtoniſhed at an event fo 
ſtrange and unexpected. He could not believe 
that Fieſco, how bold or adventurous ſoever, 
durſt have attempted ſuch an enterprize, but on 

foreign 


* Thuan. 93. Sigonii vita Andreæ Doria, 1196. La 
Conjuration du Compte de Fieſque, par Cardin. de Retz. 
Adriani Iſtoria, lib. vi. 369. Folietz Conjuratio Jo. Lud. 
Fieſci ap. Græv. Theſ. Ital. i. 883. 

* It is remarkable, that Cardinal de Retz, at the age of 
eighteen, compoſed a hiſtory of this conſpiracy, containing 
ſuch a diſcovery of his admiration of Fieſco and his enter- 
prize, that it is not ſurprizing that a miniſter, ſo jealous 
and diſcerning as Richlieu, ſhould be led, by the peruſal of 
it, io predict the turbulent and dangerous ſpirit of that 
young Eccleſiaſtick. Mem, de Retz, tom. i. p. 13. 
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aid. Being informed that the Duke of Parma 
was well acquainted with the plan of the con- 
ſpirators, he immediately ſuppoſed that the Pope 
could not be ignorant of a meaſure, which his 
ſon had countenanced. Proceeding from this to 
a farther conjecture, which Paul's cautious max- 
ims of policy in other inſtances rendered ex- 
tremely probable, he concluded that the French 
King muſt have known and approved of the 
deſign ; and he began to apprehend that this 
ſpark might again kindle the flame of war which 
had raged ſo long in Italy. 
his Italian territories of troops on account of 
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As he had drained Suſpends 


his opera- 
tions in 


the German war, he was altogether unprovided Germany. 


for reſiſting any hoſtile attack in that country; 
and on the firſt appearance of danger, he muſt 
have detached thither the greateſt part of his 
forces for its defence. In this ſituation of af- 
fairs, it would have been altogether imprudent 
in the Emperor to have advanced in perſon 
againſt the Elector, until he ſhould learn with 
ſome degree of certainty whether ſuch a ſcene 
were not about to open in Italy, as might put it 
out of his power to keep the field with an army 
ſufficient to oppoſe him. 
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BooxTX. HE Emperor's dread of the hoſtile inten- 
dn it tions of the Pope and French King did 
9 not proceed from any imaginary or ilh- grounded 


lous of the ſuſpicion. Paul had already given the ſtrongeſt 
rover and proofs both of his jealouſy and enmity. Charles 


ſueceſs. could not hope, that Francis, after a rivalſhip 


of ſo long continuance, would behold the great 
advantages which he had gained over the con- 
federate Proteſtants, without feeling his ancient 
emulation revive. - He was not deceived in this 
conjecture. Francis had obſerved the rapid pro- 
greſs of his arms with deep concern; and though 
hitherto prevented, by circumſtances which have 
been mentioned, from interpoſing in order to 
check them, he was now convinced that, if he 
did not make ſome extraordinary and timely 
effort, Charles muſt acquire ſuch a degree of 
power as would enable him to give law to the 


reſt of Europe. This apprehenſion, which did 
| not 


guil 
ſuch 
Paul 
miſt 
dant 
avail 
Whic 
men 


ment to gain the Venetians. 
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not take its riſe from the envy of rivalſhip alone, Boo 1X. 


but was entertained by the wiſeſt politicians of 
the age, ſuggeſted various expedients which 
might ſerve to retard the courſe of the Emperor's 
victories, and to form by degrees ſuch a combi- 
nation again{®him as might put a ſtop to his 


dangerous career. 


Wir this view, Francis inſtructed his emif- Ne 


wit 
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ates 
the 


ſaries in Germany to employ all their addreſs in proceftaats; 


order to revive the courage of the confederates, 
and to prevent them from ſubmitting to the Em- 
peror. He made liberal offers of his aſſiſtance 
to the Elector and Landgrave, whom he knew 
to be the moſt zealous as well as the moſt power- 
tul of the whole body ; he uſed every argument, 
and propoſed every advantage, which could either 
confirm their dread of the Emperor's deſigns, 
or determine them not to imitate the inconſide- 
rate credulity of their aſſociates, in giving up 
their religion and liberties to his diſpoſal. While 
he took this ſtep towards continuing the civil 
war which raged in Germany, he endeavoured, 
likewiſe, to ſtir up foreign enemies againſt the 
Emperor. He ſolicited Solyman to ſeize this with 
favourable opportunity of invading Hungary, 
which had been drained of all the troops neceſ- 
fary for its defence, in order to form the army 
againſt the confederates of Smalkalde. He ex- 
horted the Pope to repair, by a vigorous and 
ſeaſonable effort, the error of which he had been 
guilty in contributing to raiſe the Emperor to 
ſuch a formidable height of power. Finding with 


Pope 


Soly- 
3 


the 
and 


Paul, both from the conſciouſneſs of his own Venetian; 


miſtake, and his dread of its conſequences, abun- 
dantly diſpoſed to liſten to his exhortations, he 
availed himſelf of this favourable diſpoſition 
which the Pontiff began to diſcover, as an argu- 
He endeavoured 
K 2 to 


* 


© 
© 
{ 


Boox IX: to convince them that nothing could fave Italy, 
and even Europe, from oppreſſion and ſervitude, | » 
15%. but their joining with the Pope and him, in giv WR » 
ing the firſt beginning to a general confederacy, | t 
in order to humble that ambitious potentate, n 
whom they had all equal reaſon tosdread. = 
h 
with the Havins ſet on foot theſe negociations in the Ss <f 
Kings of ſouthern courts, he turned his attention next ST a 
and Eng- towards thoſe in the north of Europe. As the S 
King of Denmark had particular reaſons to be ar 
offended with the Emperor, Francis imagined 
that he would not be backward to approve of . 
the league which he had projected; and leſt qi 
conſiderations of caution or prudence ſhould tic 
reſtrain him from joining in it, he attempted to H 
overcome theſe, by offering him the young th 
Queen of Scots in marriage to his ſon *. As dc 
the miniſters who governed England in the an 
name of Edward VI. had openly declared them- hi 
ſelves converts to the opinions of the Reform- ſp 
ers, as ſoon as it became ſafe upon Henry's - pe 
death to lay aſide that diſguiſe which his unfor- H. 
giving bigotry had forced them to aſſume, bit 
Francis flattered himſelf that their zeal would thi 
not allow them to remain inactive ſpectators of pri 
the overthrow and deſtiuction of thoſe who wl 
profeſſed the ſame faith with themſelves. He he 
hoped, that notwithſtanding the ſtruggles of fac- pre 
tion incident to a minority, and the proſpect of to 
an approaching rupture with the Scots, he might for 
prevail on them likewiſe to take part in the com- ſin 
mon cauſe *, of 
the 
WuiLe Francis employed ſuch variety of ex- gai 
pedients, and exerted himſelf with ſuch extra- wa 
ordinary an 
wa 
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£ ; ordinary activity, to rouſe the different ſtates Book IX. 
„ bol Europe againſt his rival, he did not neglect © , 
'- what depended on himſelf alone. He levied ** 
„ woops in all parts of his dominions; he collected 
e, military ſtores; he contracted with the Swiſs 
cantons for a conſiderable body of men; he put 
his finances in admirable order; he remitted con- 
ie ſſderable ſums to the Elector and Landgrave; 
xt | and took all the other ſteps neceſſary towards 
1e commencing hoſtilities, on the ſhorteſt warning, 
J and with the greateſt vigour S. 
of . OrrRATIOxs ſo complicated, and which re- The Empe- 
ſt W quired the putting ſo many inftruments in mo- ajamed. 
Id tion, did not eſcape the Emperor's obſervation. 
to He was ſoon informed of Francis's intrigues in 
1g the ſeveral courts of Europe, as well as of his 
\s domeſtick preparations ; and ſenſible how fatal 
he an interruption a foreign war would prove to 
n- his deſigns in Germany, he trembled at the pro- 
n- ſpect of that event. The danger, however, ap- 
7s peared to him as unavoidable as it was great. 
- He knew the inſatiable and well directed am- 
ie, bition of Solyman, and that he always choſe 
Id the ſeaſon for beginning his military enter- 
of priſes with prudence equal to the valour with 
ho which he conducted them. The Pope, as 
Te he had good reaſon to believe, wanted not 
c- pretexts to juſtify a rupture, nor inclination 
of to begin hoſtilities. He had already made 
ht lome diſcovery of his ſentiments, by expreſ- 
n- ling a joy altogether unbecoming the head 
of the church, upon receiving an account cf 
the advantage which the Elector of Saxony had 
x- gained over Albert of Brandenburg; and as he 
a- was now ſecure of finding, in the French King, 
ry an ally of ſufficient power to ſupport him, he 
2 was at no pains to conceal the violence and ex- 
n tent 


© Mem, de Ribier, i. 595. 
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Book IX. tent of his enmity ?. The Venetians, Charles 


1547. 


Entertains 
hope fiom 
t he declin- 
ing ſtate of 
Francis's 
health. 


was well aſſured, had long obſerved the grow th 
of his power with jealouſy, which, added to the 
ſolicitations and promiſes of France, might at 
laſt quicken their flow counſels, and overcome 
their natural caution. The Danes and Engliſh, 
it was evident, had both peculiar reaſon to be 
diſguſted, as well as ſtrong motives to act againſt 
him. Bur above all, he dreaded the active emu- 
lation of Francis himſelf, whom he conſidered as 
the ſoul and mover of any confederacy that could 
be formed againſt him ; and, as that Monarch 
had afforded protection to Verina, who failed 
directly to Marſeilles upon the miſcarriage of 
Fieſco's conſpiracy, Charles expected every mo- 
ment the commencement of thoſe hoſtile opera- 
tions in Italy, of which he conceived the inſur- 
rection in Genoa to have been only the prelude. 


Bur while he remained in this ftate of ſuſ- 
penſe. and folicitude, there was one circumſtance 
which afforded him fome proſpect of eſcaping 
the danger. .The French King's health began 
to decline. A diſeaſe, the effect of his intem- 
perance and inconſiderate purſuit of pleaſure, 


preyed gradually on his conſtitution. The pre- 


March. 


parations for war, as well as the negociations in 
the different courts, began to languith, together 
with the Monarch who gave ſpirit to both. 
The Genoeſe, during that interval, reduced 
Montobbio, took Jerome Fieſco priſoner, and 


putting him to death, together with his chief 


adherents, extinguiſhed all remains of the con- 
ſpiracy. Several of the Imperial cities in Ger- 
many, deſpairing of timely aſſiſtance from 
France, ſubmitted to the Emperor. Even the 
Landgrave ſeemed diſpoſed to abandon the Elec- 
tor, and to bring matters to a ſpeedy accommo- 

dation, 
> Mem, de Ribier, tom. i. 637. 
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dation, on fuch terms as he could obtain. In 
the mean time, Charles waited with impatience 
the iſſue of a diſtemper, which was to decide 
whether he muſt relinquiſh all other ſchemes, in 
order to prepare for reſiſting a combination of 
the greater part of Europe againſt him, or whe- 
ther he might proceed to invade Saxony, with- 
out interruption or fear of danger. 


THz good fortune, ſo remarkably propitious 
to his family, that ſome hiſtorians have called it 
the Star of the Houſe of Auftria, did not deſert 
him on this occafion. Francis died at Ram- 
bouillet, on the laſt day of March, in the fifty- 
third year of his age, and the thirty-third of 
his reign. During twenty-eight years of that 
time, an avowed rivalſhp ſubſiſted between 
him and the Emperor, which involved not only 
their own daminions, but the greater part of 
Europe in wars, proſecuted with more violent 
animoſity, and drawn out to a greater length 
than had been known in any former period. 


Many circumſtances contributed to both. Their 


animoſity was founded in oppoſition of in- 
tereſt, hetghtened by perſonal emulation, and 
exaſperated not only by mutual injuries, but by 
reciprocal inſults. At the ſame time, whatever 
advantage one ſeemed to poſſeſs towards gaining 


the aſcendant, was wonderfully balanced by 


ſome favourable circumftance, peculiar to the 
other. The Emperor's dominions were of great 
extent, the French King's lay more compact; 

Francis: governed his kingdom with abfolute 
power ; that of Charles was limited, but he ſup- 
plied the want of authority by addreſs: the troops 
of the former were more impetuous and enter- 
priſing; thoſe of the latter better diſciplined, 
and more patient of fatigue. The talents and 
abilities of the two Monarchs were as different 


as 
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as the advantages which they poſſeſſed, and con- 
tributed no leſs to prolong the conteſt between 
them. Francis took his reſolutions ſuddenly, 
proſecuted them at firſt with warmth, and puſh- 
ed them into execution with a moſt adventurous 
courage ; but being deſtitute of the perſeverance 
neceſſary to ſurmount difficulties, he often aban- 
doned his deſigns, or relaxed the vigour of pur- 


ſuit, from impatience, and ſometimes from le- 


vity. Charles deliberated long, -and determined 
with coolneſs; but having once fixed his plan, 
he adhered to it with inflexible obſtinacy, and 
neither danger nor diſcouragement could turn 
him aſide from the execution of it. The ſucceſs 
of their enterprizes was as different as their cha- 
racters, and was uniformly influenced by them. 
Francis, by his impetuous activity, often diſ- 
concerted the Emperor's beſt laid ſchemes; 
Charles, by a more calm but ſteady proſecution 
of his deſigns, check'd the rapidity of his rival's 
career, and baffled or repulſed his moſt vigorous 
efforts. 
or of a campaign, broke in upon his enemy with 
the violence of a torrent, and- carried all before 
him; the latter, waiting until he ſaw the force 
of his rival begin to abate, recovered in the 
end not only all that he had loſt, but made new 
acquiſitions. Few of the French Monarch's at- 
tempts towards conqueſt, whatever promiſing 
aſpect they might wear at firſt, were conducted 
to an happy iſſue; many of the Emperor's en- 
terprizes, even after they appeared deſperate and 
impracticable, terminated in the moſt proſperous 
manner. Francis was dazzled with the ſplen- 
dour of an undertaking; Charles was allured 
by the proſpect of its turning to his advantage. 


Tux degree, however, of their comparative 
merit and reputation, has not been fixed either 


by 


The former, at the opening of a war' 


loved 
lities, 
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ment, or by an impartial conſideration of the 
greatneſs and ſucceſs of their undertakings; 
and Francis is one of thoſe Monarchs who 
occupies a higher rank in the temple of Fame, 
than either his talents or performances entitle 
him to hold. This pre-eminence he owed to 
many different circumſtances. The ſuperio- 
rity which Charles acquired by the victory of 
Pavia, and which from that period he pre- 
ſerved through the remainder of his reign, was 
ſo manifeſt, that Francis's ſtruggle againſt his 
exorbitant and growing dominion was viewed 
by moſt of the other powers, not only with the 
partiality which naturally ariſes for thoſe who 
gallantly maintain an unequal conteſt, but with 
the favour due to one who was reſiſting a com- 
mon enemy, and endeavouring to ſet bounds to 
a Monarch equally formidable to them all. The 
characters of Princes, too, eſpecially among 
their contemporaries, depend not only upon 
their talents for government, but upon their 
qualities as men. Francis, notwithſtanding the 
many errors conſpicuous in his foreign policy 
and domeſtick adminiſtration, was nevertheleſs 
humane, beneficent, generous. He poſſeſſed 
dignity without pride ; affability free from mean- 
nels; and courteſy exempt from deceit. All 
who had acceſs to him, and no man of merit 
was ever denied that privilege, reſpected and 
loved him. Captivated with his perſonal qua- 
lities, his ſubjects forgot his defects as a Mo- 
narch, and admiring him as the moſt accom- 
pliſhed and amiable gentleman in his dominions, 
they hardly murmured at acts of male-admini- 
ſtration, which, in a Prince of leſs engaging diſ- 
poſitions, would have been deemed unpardon- 
able. This admiration, however, muſt have 

heen 
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Boox IX. been temporary only, and would have diedaway, 


with the courtiers who beſtowed it; the illuſion 


154% ariſing from his private virtues muſt have 


ceaſed, and poſterity would have judged of his 
publick conduct with its uſual impartiality ; but 
another circumſtance prevented this, and his 
name hath been tranſmitted to poſterity with in- 
crealing reputation. Science and the arts had, 


at that time, made little progreſs in France, 


They were juſt begining to advance beyond the 
limits of Italy, where they had revived, and 
which had hitherto been their only ſeat. Francis 
took them immediately under his protection, and 
vied with Leo himſelf, in the zeal and muni- 
ficence with which he encouraged them. He 
invited learned men to his court, he converſed 
with them familiarily, he employed them in bu- 
linefs, he raiſed them to offices of dignity, and 
honoured them with his confidence. That race 
ef men, not more prone to complain when de- 
nied the reſpect to which they fancy themſelves 
entitled, than apt to be pleaſed when treated 
with the diſtinction which they conſider as their 
due, thought they could not exceed in gratitude 
to ſuch a benefactor, and ſtrained their inven- 
tion, and employed all their ingenuity in pane- 
gyrick. Succeeding authors, warmed with their 
deſcriptions of Francis's bounty, adopted their 
encomiums, and refined upon them. The ap- 
pellation of Father of Letters, beſtowed upon 
Francis, hath rendered his memory ſacred among 
hiſtorians ; and they ſeem to have regarded it as 
a fort of impiety to uncover his infirmities, or to 
point out his defects. Thus Francis, notwith- 
ſtanding his inferior abilities, and want of ſuc- 
ces, hath more than equalled the fame of 
Charles. The virtues which he poſſeſſed as a 
man, have entitled him to greater 1 
an 
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and praiſe, than have been beſtowed upon the Book IX 


extenſive genius, and fortunate arts of a more 
capable, but leſs amiable rival. 


By his death, a conſiderable change was made - 


in the ſtate of Europe. Charles, grown old in death. 


the arts of government and command, had now 
to contend only with younger Monarchs, who 


could not be regarded as an equal match for 


him, wha had ſtood the encounter with Henry 
VIII. and Francis I. and come off with honour 
in all thoſe different conteſts. By this event, he 
was eaſed of all his diſquietude, and was happy 
to find, that he might begin with ſafety thote 
operations againſt the Elector of Saxony, which 
he had hitherto been obliged to ſuſpend. He 
knew the abilities of Henry II. who had juſt 
mounted the throne of France, to be greatly 
inferior to thoſe of his father, and foreſaw that 
he would be ſo much occupied for ſome time 
in difplacing the late King's miniſters, whom he 
hated, and in gratifying the ambitious demands 
of his own favourites, that he had nothing to 
dread, either from his perſonal efforts, or from 
any confederacy which this unexperienced Prince 
could form. | 


Bur as it was uncertain how long ſuch an Charle: 
interval of ſecurity might continue, Charles de- ,inf the 


termined inſtantly to improve it; and as foon as — of 


he heard of Francis's demiſe, he began his march 


from Egra on the borders of Bohemia. But the April 13. 


departure of the papal troops, together with 
the retreat of the Flemings, had fo much dimi- 
niſhed his army, that ſixteen thouſand men were 
all he could aflemble. With this inconfiderable 
body he ſet out on an expedition, the event of 
which was to decide what degree of authority 

he 
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he ſhould poſſeſs from that period in Germany: 

but as this little army conſiſted chiefly of the 
veteran Spaniſh and Italian bands, he did not, 
in truſting to them, commit much to the deci- 
ſion of chance; and even with ſo ſmall a force, 
he had reaſon to entertain the moſt ſanguine 
hopes of ſucceſs. The Elector, it is true, had 
levied an army greatly ſuperior in number; but 
neither the experience and diſcipline of his 
troops, nor the abilities of his officers, were to 
be compared with thoſe of the Emperor. The 
Elector, beſides, had already been guilty of an 
error, which deprived him of all the advantage 
which he might have derived from his ſupe- 
riority in number, and was alone ſufficient to 
have occaſioned his ruin. Inſtead of keeping 
his forces united, he detached one great body 
towards the frontiers of Bohemia, in order to 
facilitate his junction with the malecontents of 
that kingdom, and cantoned a conſiderable part 
of what remained in different places of Saxony, 
where he expected the Emperor would make 
the firſt impreſſion, vainly imagining that theſe 
open towns, with {mall garriſons, might be ren- 
dered tenable againſt an enemy. 


Tur Emperor entered the ſouthern frontier 
of Saxony, and attacked Altorf upon the Elſter. 
The folly of the meaſure which the Elector had 
taken was immediately ſeen, the troops poſted 
in that town ſurrendering without reſiſtance; and 
thoſe in all the other places between that and 
the Elbe, either imitated their example, or fled 
as the Imperialiſts approached. Charles, that 
they might not recover from the panick with 
which they ſeemed to be ſtruck, advanced with- 
out loſing a moment. The Elector, who had 
fixed his head-quarters at Meiſſen, continued 
in his wonted ſtate of fluctation and uncertain- 
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ty. He even became more undetermined, in Boox IX. 


proportion as the danger drew near, and called 
for prompt and deciſive reſolutions. Sometimes 
he acted, as if he had reſolved to defend the 
banks of the Elbe, and to hazard a battle with 
the enemy, as ſoon as the detachments which he 
had called in were able to join him. At other 
times, he abandoned this as raſh and perilous, 
ſceming to adopt the more prudent counſels of 
thoſe who adviſed him to endeavour at protract- 
ing the war, and for that end to retire under 
the fortifications of Wittemberg, where the Im- 
perialiſts could not attack him without manifeſt 
diſadvantage, and where he might wait, in 
ſafety, for the ſuccours which he expected from 
Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, and the Proteſtant 
cities on the Baltic. Without fixing upon either 
of theſe plans, he broke down the bridge at 
Meiſſen, and marched along the eaſt bank of the 
Elbe to Muhlberg. There he deliberated anew, 
and, after much heſitation, adopted one of theſe 
middle ſchemes, which are always acceptable to 


feeble minds incapable of deciding. He left a 


detachment at Muhlberg to oppoſe the Imperi- 
aliſts, if they ſhould attempt to paſs at that place, 
and advancing a few miles with his main body, 
encamped there in expectation of the event, ac- 
cording to which he propoſed to regulate his 
ſubſequent motions. 


547+ 


CHARLES, meanwhile, puſhing forward in- Paſs the 


cellantly, arrived the evening of the twenty- 
third of April on the banks of the Elbe, oppoſite 
to Muhlberg. The river, at that place, was 
three hundred paces in breadth, above four feet 
in depth, its current rapid, and the bank poſſeſſ- 
ed by the Saxons was higher than that which 
ie occupied. Undiſmayed, however, by 2 

theſe 
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Book IX. theſe obſtacles, he called together his general 
offers, and, without aſking their opinions, com- 
547 municated to them his intention of attempting 


next morning to force his paſſage over the river, 
and to attack the enemy wherever he could come 
up with them. They all expreſſed their aſto- 
niſhment at ſuch a bold reſolution; and even 
the Duke of Alva, though naturally daring and 
impetuous, and Maurice of Saxony, notwith- 
ſtanding his impatience to cruſh his rival the 
Elector, remonſtrated earneſtly againſt it. But 
the Emperor, confiding in his own judgment 
or good fortune, paid no regard to their argu- 
ments, and gave the orders neceſlary for execut- 
ing his deſigns. 


EaRLy in the morning, a body of Spaniſh 
and Italian foot marched towards the river, and 
began an inceſſant fire upon the enemy. The 
long heavy muſkets uſed in that age, did execu- 
tion on the oppoſite bank; and many of the ſol- 
diers, hurried on by a martial ardor in order tb 
get nearer the enemy, raſhed into the ſtream, 
and advancing breaſt-high, fired with a more 
certain aim, and with greater effect. Under 
cover of their fire, a bridge of boats was begun 
to be laid for the infantry ; and a peaſant hav- 
ing undertaken to conduct the cavalry through 
the river by a ford with which he was well ac- 
quainted, they alſo were put in motion. The 
Saxons poſted in Muhlberg endeavoured to ob- 
ſtruct theſe operations, by a briſk fire from a 
battery which they had erected; but as a 
thick fog covered all the low grounds upon 
the river, they could not take aim with any 
certainty, and the Imperaliſts ſuffered very 
little; at the ſame time the Saxons being much 
galled by the Spaniards and Italians, they ſet on 
fire ſome boats which had been collected me 

the 
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the village, and prepared to retire. 


inſtantly ſtript themſelves, and holding their 
ſwords with their teeth, ſwam acroſs the river, 
put to flight ſuch of the Saxons as ventured to 
oppoſe them, ſaved from the flames as many 
boats as were ſufficient to complete their own 
bridge, and by this ſpirited and ſucceſsful action, 
encouraged their companions no leſs than they 
intimidated the enemy. 


By this time, the cavalry, each trooper hav- 
ing a foot ſoldier behind him, began to enter 
the river, the light horſe marching in the front, 
followed by the men at arms, whom the Empe- 
ror led in perſon, mounted on a Spaniſh horſe, 
dreſſed in a ſumptuous habit, and carrying a jave- 
linin his hand. Such a numerous body ſtrug- 
gling through a great river, in which, accord- 
ing to the directions of their guide, they were 
obliged to make ſeveral turns, ſometimes tread- 
ing on a firm bottom, ſometimes ſwimming, 
preſented to their companions, whom they left 
behind, a ſpectacle equally magnificent and in- 
tereſti ngo. Their courage, at laſt, ſurmount- 
ed every obſtacle, no man betraying any ſymp- 
tom of fear, when the Emperor ſhared in the 
danger no leſs than the meaneſt ſoldier. 
moment that they reached the oppoſite fide, 
Charles, without waiting the arrival of the reſt 
of the infantry, advanced towards the Saxons 
with the troops which had paſſed along with 
him, who, fluſhed with their good fortune, and 
deſpiſing an enemy who had neglected to op- 
poſe them, when it might have been done with 
ſuch advantage, made no account of their ſupe- 
rior numbers, and marched on as to a certain 
victory. | 

DukiN G 


o Avila, 115. a. 
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DuRinG all theſe operations, which neceſſa- 
rily conſumed much time, the Elector remained 
inactive in his camp; and from an infatuation 


f the Elec- 1 
of the Elec which appears to be ſo amazing, that the beſt 


Battle of 
Mulhauſen, 


informed hiſtorians impute it to the treacherous 
arts of his generals, who deceived him by falſe 
intelligence, he would not believe that the Em- 
peror had paſſed the river, or could be ſo near 
at hand *. Being convinced, at laſt, of his fa- 
tal miſtake, by the concurring teſtimony of eye- 
witneſſes, he gave orders for retreating towards 
Wittemberg. But a German army, encumbered, 
as uſual, with baggage and artillery, could not 
be put ſuddenly in motion. They had juſt be- 
gun to march when the light troops of the ene- 
my came in view, and the Elector ſaw an en- 
gagement to be unavoidable. As he was no 
leſs bold in action than irreſolute in council, he 
made the diſpoſition for battle with the greateſt 
preſence of mind, and in the moſt proper man- 
ner; taking advantage of a great foreſt to cover 


his wings, ſo as to prevent his being ſurround- 


ed by the enemy's cavalry, which were far more 
numerous than his own. The Emperor, like- 
wiſe, ranged his men in order as they came up, 
and riding along the ranks, exhorted them with 
few but efficacious words to do their duty. It 
was with a very different ſpirit that the two ar- 
mies advanced to the charge. As the day, which 
had hitherto been dark and cloudy, happened 
to clear up at that moment, this accidental cir- 
cumſtance made an impreſſion on the different 
parties correſponding to the tone of their minds; 
the Saxons, ſurprized and diſheartened, felt 


pain at being expoſed fully to the view of the 
enemy 


* Camerar, ap. Freher, iii. 493. Struv. corp. hiſt. 
Germ. 1047, 1049. 
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enemy; the Imperialiſts, being now ſecure that Bob 1X. 


the Proteſtant forces could not eſcape from 
them, rejoiced at the return of ſun-ſhine, as a 
certain preſage of victory. The ſhock of battle 
would not have been long or doubtful, if the 
perſonal courage which the Elector diſplayed, 
together with the activity which he exerted from 
the moment that the approach of the enemy 
rendered an engagement certain, and cut of all 
poſſibility of heſitation, had not revived in ſome 
degree the ſpirit of his troops. They repulſed 
the Hungarian light horſe who began the at- 
tack, and received with firmneſs the men at 
arms who next advanced to the charge; but as 
theſe were the flower of the Imperial army, were 
commanded by experienced officers, and fought 
under the Emperor's eye, the Saxons ſoon be- 
gan to give way, and the light troops rallying 
at the ſame time and falling on their flanks, the 
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fight became general. A ſmall body of choſen The Ele ot 


ſoldiers, among whom the Elector had fought 


defeated, 
and takea 


in perſon, ſtill continued to defend themſelves, priſoner. 


and endeavoured to fave their maſter by retiring 
into the foreſt ; but being ſurrounded on every 
ide, the Elector, wounded in the face, exhauſt- 
ed with fatigue, and perceiving all reſiſtance to 
be vain, ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner. He 
was conducted immediately towards the Empe- 
ror, whom he found juſt returned from the pur- 
uit, ſtanding on the field of battle in the full 
exultation of ſucceſs, and receiving the congra- 
lations of his officers, upon this complete vic- 
tory obtained by his valour and conduct. 
Even in ſuch an unfortunate and humbling ſitu- 
ation, the Elector's behaviour was equally mag- 
nanimous and decent. Senſible of his condition, 
e approached his conqueror without any of the 
ullenneſs or pride, which would have been im- 

Vor, III. L proper 
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Boox IX. proper in a captive; and conſcious of his own 
180. dignity, he deſcended to no mean ſubmiſſion, 
unbecoming the high ſtation which he held 
among the German Princes. The fortune of 
war, ſaid he, has made me your priſoner, moſt 
gracious Emperor, and I hope to be treated” 
| Here Charles harſhly interrupted him : 
His ba And am I then, at laſt, acknowledged to be 
by the Em- Emperor ? Charles of Ghent was the only title 
peror. you lately allowed me. You ſhall be treated as 
you deſerve.” At theſe words, he turned from 
him abruptly with an haughty air. To this 
cruel repulſe, the King of the Romans added 
reproaches in his own name, uſing expreſſions 
ſtill more ungenerous and inſulting. The Elec- 
tor made no reply ; but, with an unaltered 
countenance, which diſcovered neither aſtoniſh- 
ment nor dejection, accompanied the Spaniſh 

ſoldiers appointed to guard him *. 


Charles Tuts deciſive victory coſt the Imperialiſts 
progret® only fifty men. Twelve hundred of the Saxons 
victory, were killed, chiefly in the purſuit, and a greater 
number taken priſoners. About four hundred 

kept in a body, and eſcaped to Wittemberg, 
together with the electoral Prince, who had 
likewiſe been wounded in the action. After 

reſting two days in the field of battle, partly to 

refreſh his army, and partly to receive the de- 

puties of the adjacent towns, which were impa- 

tient to ſecure his protection by ſubmitting to 

his will, the Emperor began to move towards 
Wittemberg, that he might terminate the war 

at once, by the reduction of that city. The 

| unfortunate 


r Sleid. hiſt. 426. Thuan. 136. Hortenſius de Bello 
German. ap. Scard, vol. ii. 498, Deſcript. Pugnz Mul- 
berg. ibid. p. 50g. P. Heuter. Rer. Auſtr, lib. x. 


c. 13. p. 298. 
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of triumph, and expoſed every where, as a cap- 
tive, to his own ſubjects; a ſpectacle extremely 
afflicting to them, who both honoured and loved 
him; though the inſult was ſo far from ſubdu- 
ing his firm ſpirit, that it did not even ruffle the 
wonted tranquillity and compoſure of his mind. 
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As Wittemberg, the reſidence, in that age, InveſtWit- 


of the electoral branch of the Saxon family, was 
one of the ſtrongeſt cities in Germany, and 
could not be taken, if properly defended, with- 
out great difficulty, the Emperor marched 
thither with the utmoſt diſpatch, hoping that 
while the conſternation occaſioned by his victory 
was ſtill recent, the inhabitants might imitate 
the example of their countrymen, and ſubmit 
to his power, as ſoon as he appeared before 
their walls. But Sybilla of Cleves, the EleCtor's 
wife, a woman no leſs diſtinguiſhed by her abi- 
ities than her virtue, inſtead of abandoning 
herſelf to tears and lamentation upon her huſ- 
band's misfortune, endeavoured, by her ex- 
ample as well as exhortations, to animate the 
citizens. She inſpired them with ſuch reſolu- 
tion, that, when ſummoned to ſurrender, they 
returned a vigorous anſwer, warning the Em- 
peror to behave towards their ſovereign with 
the reſpect due to his rank, as they were deter- 


temberg. 


mined to treat Albert of Brandenburg, who was 


ſtill a priſoner, preciſely in the ſame manner 
that he treated him. The ſpirit of the inhabi- 
tants no leſs than the ſtrength of the city ſeemed 
now to render a ſiege in form neceſſary. After 
ſuch a ſignal victory it would have been diſgrace- 
ful not to have undertaken it, though at the ſame 
time the Emperor was deſtitute of every thing 
requiſite for carrying it on. But Maurice re- 

L 2 moved 
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>— proviſions, artillery, ammunition, pioneers, and 4s 
154% whatever elſe ſhould be needed. Truſting to CC 
this, Charles gave orders to open the trenches tir 

before the town. It quickly appeared, that to 
Maurice's eagerneſs to reduce the capital of tal 

thoſe dominions, which he expected as his re- Jec 

ward for taking arms againſt his kinſman, and Jur 
deſerting the Proteſtant cauſe, had led him to Sp 

promiſe what exceeded his power to perform. un 

A battering train was, indeed, carried ſafely an! 

down the Elbe from Dreſden to Wittemberg ; tri] 

but as Maurice had not ſufficient force to pre- En 

ſerve a ſecure communication between his ter- {on 

ritories and the camp of the beſiegers, Count nit) 
Mansfeldt, who commanded a body of electo- leg 

ral troops, deſtroyed a convoy of proviſions and but 

military ſtores, and diſperſed a band of pioneers con 
deſtined for the ſervice of the Imperialiſts. This ma 

put a ſtop to the progreſs of the fiege, and con- beh 

vinced the Emperor, that as he could not rely Ele 

on Maurice's promiſes, recourſe ought to be Che 

had to ſome more expeditious as well as more pril. 

certain method of getting poſſeſſion of the witl 

town. ſurp 

| the 

The Empe- Tux unfortunate Elector was in his hands; perc 
neon and Charles was ungenerous and hard-hearted to ct 
— enough to take advantage of this, in order to Wit 
tor. make an experiment whether he might not bring dow 
about his deſign, by working upon the tender- he, 

neſs of a wife for her huſband, or upon the piety = 
ic 


of children towards their parent. With this 
view, he ſummoned Sybilla a ſecond time to this 
open the gates, letting her know that if ſhe dren 
again refuſed to comply, the Elector ſhould for | 
anſwer with his head for her obſtinacy. To read! 
convince her that this was not an empty threat, terrut 
he brought his priſoner to an immediate trial. 
The proceedings againſt him were as irregular chall 
| as 
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as the ſtratagem was barbarous. Inſtead of 
conſulting the ſtates of the Empire, or remit- 
ting the cauſe to any court, which, according 
to the German conſtitution, might have legally 
taken cognizance of the Elector's crime, he ſub- 
jected the greateſt Prince in the Empire to the 
juriſdiction of a court-martial, compoſed of 
Spaniſh and Italian officers, and in which the 
unrelenting Duke of Alva, a fit inſtrument for 
any act of violence, preſided. This ſtrange 
tribunal founded its charge upon the ban of the 
Empire which had been iſſued againſt the pri- 
ſoner, a ſentence pronounced by the ſole autho- 
rity of the Emperor, and deftitute of every 
legal formality which could render it valid; 
but preſuming him to be thereby manifeſtly 
convicted of treaſon and rebellion, the court- 
martial condemned him to ſuffer death by being 
beheaded. This decree was intimated. to the 
Elector while amuſing himfelf in playing at 
Cheſs with Erneſt of Brunſwick his fellow- 
priſoner. He pauſed for a moment, though 
without diſcovering any ſymptom either of 
ſurprize or terror; and after taking notice of 
the irregularity as well as injuſtice of the Em- 
peror's proceedings; lt is eafy, continued he, 
to comprehend his ſcheme. I muſt die, becauſe 
Wittemberg will not ſurrender; and I ſhall lay 
down my life with pleaſure, if, by that ſacri- 
fice, I can preſerve the dignity of my houſe, 
and tranſmit to my poſterity the inheritance 
which belongs to them. Would to God, that 
this ſentence may not affect my wife and chil- 
dren more than it intimidates me! and that they, 
for the ſake of adding a few days to a life al- 
ready too long, may not renounce honours and 
territories which they were born to poſſeſs ©!” 
He then turned to his antagoniſt, whom he 


challenged to continue the game. He played 


with 
© Thuan, i. 142. 
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Boox IX. with his uſual attention and ingenuity, and hay- 


1547. 


The diſtreſs 
of his fa- 
mily. 


ing beat Erneſt, expreſſed all the ſatisfaction 
which is commonly felt on gaining ſuch victo- 
ries. After this he withdrew to his own apart- 
meut, that he might employ the reſt of his time 
in ſuch religious excrciſes as were proper in his 
ſituation *. 


IT was not with the ſame indifference, or 
compoſure, that the account of the Elector's 
danger was received in Wittemberg. Sybilla, 
who had ſupported with ſuch undaunted fort 
tude her huſband's misfortunes, while ſhe ima- 
gined that they could reach no farther than to di- 
miniſh his power or territories, felt all her reſolu- 
tion fail as ſoon as his life was threatened. So- 
licitous to ſave that, ſhe deſpiſed every other 
conſideration ; and was willing to make any 
ſacrifice, in order to appeaſe an incenſed con- 
queror. At the ſame time, the Duke of Cleves, 
the Elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, to 
none of whom Charles had communicated the 
true motives of his violent proceedings againſt 
the Elector, interceded warmly with him to 
ſpare his life. The firſt was prompted to do fo 
merely by compaſſion for his ſiſter, and regard 
for his brother-in-law. The two other dreaded 
the univerſal reproach that they would incur, 
if after having boaſted ſo often of the ample 
ſecurity which the Emperor had promiſed them 
with reſpect to their religion, the firſt effect of 
their union with him ſhould be the public exe- 
cution of a Prince, who was juſtly held in re- 
verence as the moſt zealous protector of the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe. Maurice, in particular, foreſaw 


that he muſt become the object of deteſtation to 
the Saxons, and could never hope to govern 
them with tranquillity, if he were conſidered by | 
them as acceſſary to the death of his neareſt 

kinſman, 


. F Struyii corpus, 1050, 
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kinſman, in order that he might obtain poſſeſ- Boox IX. 
ſion of his dominions. 3 
1547. 
WHILE they, from ſuch various motives, ſo- His treaty 
licited Charles, with the moſt earneſt importu- vi 
nity, not to execute the ſentence ; Sybilla, and by which 
e lurren- . 


his children, conjured the Elector, by letters gene 
as well as meſſengers, to ſcruple at no conceſ- Eletorate; 


or ſion that would extricate him out of the preſent 
It's danger, and deliver them from their fears and 
la, anguiſh on his account. The Emperor, per- 
rti- ceiving that the expedient which he had tried 
na- began to produce the effect that he intended, 
di- fell by degrees from his former rigour, and al- 
Au- lowed himſelf to ſoften into promiſes of cle- 
So- mency and forgiveneſs, if the Elector would 
her ſhew himſelf worthy of his favour by ſubmit- 
any ting to reaſonable terms. The Elector, on whom 
on- the conſideration of what he might ſuffer himſelf 
ves, had made no impreſſion, was melted by the tears 
to of a wife whom he loved, and could not reſiſt the 
the intreaties of his family. In compliance with May 10. 
inſt their repeated ſolicitations, he agreed to articles 
| to of accommodation, which he would otherwiſe 
> ſo have rejected with diſdain. The chief of them 
zard were, that he ſhould reſign the Electoral dig- 
ded nity, as well for himſelf as for his poſterity, 
cur, into the Emperor's hands, to be diſpoſed of en- 
nple tirely at his pleaſure ; that he ſhould inſtantly 
hem put the Imperial troops in poſſeſſion of the cities 
t of of Wittemberg and Gotha that he ſhould ſer 
exe- Albert of Brandenburg at liberty without ran- 
te- ſom; that he ſhould ſubmit to the decrees of 
Pro- the Imperial chamber, and acquieſce in what- 
eſaw ever reformation the Emperor ſhould make in 
n to the conſtitution of that court; that he ſhould 
vern renounce all leagues againſt the Emperor or 
d by King of the Romans, and enter into no alliance 
areſt for the future, in which they were not compre- 


hended, 
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Book IX. hended. In return for theſe important conceſ- h 

” ſions, the Emperor not only promiſed to ſpare tl 

1547. his life, but to ſettle on him and his poſterity 1 

the city of Gotha and its territories, together n 

with an annual penſion of fifty thouſand florins, V 

payable out of the revenues of the Electorate; ei 

and likewiſe to grant him a ſum in ready money at 

to be applied towards the diſcharge of his debts, ol 

and remains Eyen theſe articles of grace were clogged with al 
* prilonere the mortifying condition of his remaining the 
Emperor's priſoner during the reſt of his life“. 

To the whole, Charles had ſubjoined, that he ſt 

ſhould ſubmit to the decrees of the Pope and m 

council with regard to the controverted points fe 

in religion; but the Elector, though he had W 

been perſuaded to ſacrifice all the objects which m 

men commonly hold to be the deareſt and moſt Cc 

valuable, was inflexible with regard to this ſh 

point; and neither threats nor intreaties could W 

prevail to make him renounce what he deemed as 

to be truth, or perſuade him to act in oppoſi- re; 

tion to the diCtates of his conſcience. 75 

Maurice As ſoon as the Saxon garriſon marched out bo 

37 Jon -* of Wittemberg, the Emperor fulfilled his en- far 

the Eleto- gagements to Maurice; and in reward for his of 

was. merit in having deſerted the Proteſtant cauſe, pr 

and having contributed with ſuch ſucceſs to- W 

wards the diſſolution of the Smalkaldick league, the 

he gave him poſſeſſion of that city, together en 

with all the other towns in the Electorate. It nit 

was not without reluctance, however, that he by 

made ſuch a ſacrifice; the extraordinary ſucceſs W i 

of his arms had begun to operate, in its uſual the 

manner, upon his ambitivus mind, ſuggeſting fai 

new and vaſt projects for the aggrandizement of wh 

his the 

bo! 

' Sleid. 427. Thuan. i. 142. Du Mont Corps Di- im 
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his family, towards the accompliſhment of which Book IX. 


the retaining of Saxony would have been of the 
utmoſt conſequence. But as this ſcheme was 
not then ripe for execution, he durſt not yet 
venture to diſcloſe it; nor would it have been 
either ſafe or prudent to have offended Maurice, 
at that juncture, by ſuch a manifeſt violation 
of all the promiſes, which had ſeduced him to 
abandon his natural allies. 


547 


Tur Landgrave, Maurice's father-in-law, was Negocia- 


ſtill in arms; and though now left alone to 


tions with 
the Land- 


maintain the Proteſtant cauſe, was neither a grave. 


feeble nor contemptible enemy. His dominions 
were of conſiderable extent; his ſubjects ani- 
mated with zeal for the reformation ; and if he 
could have held the Imperialiſts at bay for a 
ſhort time, he had much to hope from a party 
whoſe ſtrength was ſtill unbroken, whoſe union 
as well as vigour might return, and which had 
reaſon to depend, with certainty, on being ef- 
fectually ſupported by the King of France. 
The Landgrave thought not of any thing fo 
bold or adventurous; but being ſeized with the 
ſame conſternation which had taken poſſeſſion 
of his aſſociates, he was intent, only, how to 
procure favourable terms from the Emperor, 
whom he viewed as a conqueror, to whoſe will 
there was a neceſſity of ſubmitting. Maurice 
encouraged this tame and pacifick ſpirit, by mag- 
nifying, on the one hand, the Emperor's power ; 
by boaſting, on the other, of his own intereſt 
with his victorious ally; and by repreſenting 
the advantageous conditions which he could nor 
fail of obtaining by his interceſſion for a friend, 
whom he was ſo ſolicitous to ſave. Sometimes 
the Landgrave was induced to place ſuch un- 
bounded confidence in his promiſes, that he was 
impatient to bring matters to a final accommo- 

dation. 
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Book IX. dation. On other occaſions, the Emperor's ex- 


orbitant ambition, reſtrained neither by the 


'547- ſcruples of decency, nor the maxims of juſtice, 


together with the recent and ſhocking proof 
which he had given of this in his treatment of 
the Elector of Saxony, came ſo full into his 
thoughts, and made ſuch a lively impreſſion on 
them, that he broke off abruptly the negocia- 
tions which he had begun ; ſeeming to be con- 
vinced that it was more prudent to depend for 
ſafety on his own arms, than to confide in 
Charles's generoſity. But this bold reſolution, 
which deſpair had ſuggeſted to an impatient 
ſpirit, fretted by diſappointments, was not of 
long continuance. Upon a more deliberate ſur- 
vey of the enemy's power, as well as his own 
weakneſs, his doubts and fears returned upon 
him, and together with them the ſpirit of nego- 
ciating, and the deſire of accommodation. 


MavuRice, and the Elector of Brandenburg, 
acted as Mediators between him and the Em- 
peror ; and after all that the former had vaunt- 
ed of his influence, the conditions prefcribed to 
the Landgrave were extremely rigorous. The 
articles with regard to his renouncing the league 
of Smalkalde, acknowledging the Emperor's 
authority, and ſubmitting to the Cecrees of the 
Imperial chamber, were the fame which had 
been impoſed on the Elector of Saxony. Be- 
ſides theſe, he was required to ſurrender his per- 
ſon and territories to the Emperor ; to implore 
for pardon on his knees; to pay an hundred 
and fifty thouſand crowns towards defraying 
the expence of the war; to demoliſh the fortifi- 
cations of all the towns in his dominions ex- 
cept one; to oblige the garriſon which he 
placed in it to take an oath of fidelity to the 
Emperor ; to allow a free paſſage through his 

territories 
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territories to the Imperial troops as often as it Book IX. 


ſnall be demanded; to deliver up all his artil- 
lery and ammunition to the Emperor; to ſet at 
liberty, without ranſom, Henry of Brunſwick, 
together with the other priſoners whom he had 
taken during the war; and neither to take arms 
himſelf, nor to permit any of his ſubjects to ſerve 
againſt the Emperor or his allies for the fu- 
ture *. 


547 


Tur Landgrave ratified theſe articles, though To which 


with the utmoſt reluctance, as they contained“ 


no ſtipulation with regard to the manner in 
which he was to be treated, and left him en- 
tirely at the Emperor's mercy. Neceſſity, how- 
ever, compelled him to give his aſſent. Charles, 
who had aſſumed the haughty and imperious 
tone of a conqueror, ever ſince the reduction of 
Saxony, inſiſted on an unconditional ſubmiſſion, 
and would permit nothing to be added to the 
terms which he had preſcribed, that could in 
any degree limit the fulneſs of his power, or re- 
ſtrain him from behaving as he ſaw meet to- 
wards a Prince whom he regarded as abſolutely 
at his diſpoſal. But though he would not vouch- 
ſafe to negociate with the Landgrave, on ſuch 
a footing of equality, as to ſuffer any article to 
be inſerted among thoſe which he had dictated 
to him, that could be conſidered as a formal 
ſtipulation for the ſecurity and freedom of bis 
perſon ; he, or his miniſters in his name, gave 
the Elector of Brandenburg and Maurice ſuch 
full ſatisfaction with regard to this point, that 
they aſſured the Landgrave that Charles would 


behave to him in the ſame way as he had done 


to the Duke of Wurtemberg, and would allow 
him, whenever he had made his ſubmiſſion, to 
return to his own territories. Upon finding the 
Landgrave 

® Sleid. 430. Thuan. |. iv. 146. 


{ubmuts. 
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W 
Boo x IX. Landgrave to be ſtill poſſeſſed with his former of 
> ſuſpicions of the Emperor's intentions, and un- pe 
'547- willing to truſt verbal or ambiguous declara- ar 
tions, in a matter of ſuch eſſential concern as pr 
his own liberty, they ſent him a bond ſigned by U 
them both, containing the moſt ſolemn obliga- by 
tions, that if any violence whatſoever were of- Ei 
fered to his perſon, during his interview with a8 
the Emperor, they would inſtantly ſurrender m 
themſelves to his ſons, and remain in their op 

hands to be treated by them in the ſame manner 

as the Emperor ſhould treat him T. 

r 
He repairs 'T'a1s, together with the indiſpenſable obligation bo 
perialcamp, Of performing what was contained in the articles of ce 
which he had accepted, removed his doubts and Er 
ſcruples, or made it neceſſary to get over them. Wi 
He repaired, for that purpoſe, to the Imperial by 
camp at Hall in Saxony, where a circumſtance pit 
occurred which revived his ſuſpicions and in- lat 
creaſed his fears. Juſt as he was about to enter ſuc 
the chamber of preſence, in order to make his hu 
publick ſubmiſſion to the Emperor, a copy of wi 
the articles which he had approved of was put the 
into his hands, in order that he might ratify lor 
them anew. Upon peruſing them, he perceived by 
that the Imperial miniſters had added two new tail 
articles; one importing, that if any diſpute of 
ſhould ariſe concerning the meaning of the for- tha 
mer conditions, the Emperor ſhould have the ſev 
right of putting what interpretation upon them hir 
he thought moſt reaſonable; the other, that the 
the Landgrave was bound to ſubmit implicitly for 
to the deciſions of the council of Trent. This ent 
unworthy artifice, calculated to ſurprize him cor 
into an approbation of articles, to which he fut 
had not the moſt diſtant idea of aſſenting, by anc 
propoſing them to him at a time when his mind IT 


Was 


Du Mont Corps Diplom. iv. p. 11. 336. 
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was engroſſed and diſquieted with the thoughts Book IX. 
of that humbling ceremony which he had to 
perform, filled the Landgrave with indignation, 57. 
and made him fly out into all thoſe violent ex- 
preſſions of rage to which his temper was prone. 

With ſome difficulty, the Elector of Branden- 

burg and Maurice prevailed at length on the 
Emperor's miniſters to drop the former article 

as unjuſt, and to explain the latter in ſuch a 
manner, that he could agree to it, without 
openly renouncing the Proteſtant religion. 


Tuis obſtacle being ſurmounted, the Land- The man- 
grave was impatient to finiſh a ceremony which, dhe roomy 
how mortifying ſoever, had been declared ne- ror received 
cellary towards his obtaining pardon. The __— 
Emperor was ſeated on a magnificent throne, 
with all the enſigns of his dignity, ſurrounded 
by a numerous train of the Princes of the Em- 
pire, among whom was Henry of Brunſwick, 
lately the Landgrave's priſoner, and now, by a 
ſudden reverſe of fortune, a ſpeCtator of his 
humiliation. The Landgrave was introduced 
with great ſolemnity, and advancing towards 
the throne, fell upon his knees. His chancel- 
lor, who walked behind him, immediately read, 
by his maſter's command, a paper which con- 
tained an humble confeſſion of the crime where- 
of he had been guilty ; an acknowledgment 
that he had merited on that account the moſt 
ſevere puniſhment ; an abſolute reſignation of 
himſelf and his dominions to be diſpoſed of at 
the Emperor's pleaſure ; a ſubmiſſive petition 
for pardon, his hopes of which were founded 
entirely on the Emperor's clemency ; and it 
concluded with promiſes of behaving, for the 
future, like a ſubject, whoſe principles of loyalty 
and obedience would be confirmed, and would 
even derive new force from the ſentiments of 

gratitude 


— — 
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Boox IX. gratitude which muſt hereafter fill and animate 
> his heart. While the chancellor was reading 
547. this abject declaration, the eyes of all the ſpec- 


tators were fixed on the unfortunate Landgrave; 
few could behold a Prince, ſo powerful as well 
as high-ſpirited, ſuing for mercy in the poſture 
of a ſuppliant, without being touched with 
commiſeration, and perceiving ſerious reflec- 
tions ariſe in their minds upon the inſtability 
and emptineſs of human grandeur. The Em- 
peror viewed the whole tranſaction with an 
haughty unfeeling compoſure ; and preſerving a 
profound filence himſelf, made a ſign to one of 
his ſecretaries to read his anſwer ; the tenor of 
which was, That though he might have juſtly 
inflicted on him the grievous puniſhment which 
his crimes deſerved, yet, prompted by his own 
generoſity, moved by the ſolicitations of ſeveral 
Princes in behalf of the Landgrave, and influ- 
enced by his penitential acknowledgments, 


he would not deal with him according to the 


rigour of juſtice, and would ſubje& him to no 
penalty that was not ſpecified in the articles 
which he had already ſubſcribed. The moment 
the ſecretary had finiſhed, Charles turned away 
abruptly, without deigning to give the unhappy 
ſuppliant any ſign of compaſſion or reconcile- 
ment. He did not even deſire him to riſe from 
his knees; which the Landgrave having ven- 
tured to do unbidden, advanced towards the 
Emperor with an intention. to kiſs his hand, 
flattering himſelf, that his guilt being now fully 
expiated, he might preſume to take that liberty. 
But the Elector of Brandenburg perceiving that 
this familiarity would be offenſive to the Em- 
peror, interpoſed, and deſired the Landgrave to 
go along with him and Maurice to the Duke of 
Alva's apartments in the caſtle. 


He 
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Hz was received and entertained by thatBooxIX. 
nobleman with the reſpect and courteſy due to "YT 
ſuch a gueſt. But, after ſupper, while he was ze 8 
engaged in play, the Duke took the Elector used: 


and Maurice aſide, and communicated to them 
the Emperor's orders, that the Landgrave muſt 
remain a priſoner in that place under the cuſ- 
tody of a Spaniſh guard. As they had not 
hitherto entertained the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion 
of the Emperor's ſincerity or rectitude of in- 
tention, their ſurprize was exceſſive, and their 
indignation not inferior to it, on diſcovering 
how greatly they had been deceived themſelves, 
and how infamouſly abuſed, in having been made 
the inſtruments of deceiving and ruining their 
friend. They had recourſe to complaints, to 
arguments, and to intreaties, in order to fave 
themſelves from that diſgrace, and to extricate 
him out of the wretched ſituation into which he 
had been betrayed by too great confidence in 
them. But the Duke of Alva remained inflex- 
ible, and pleaded the neceſſity of executing the 
Emperor's commands. By this time it grew 
late, and the Landgrave, who knew nothing of 
what had paſſed, nor dreaded the ſnare in which 
he was entangled, prepared for departing, when 
the fatal orders were intimated to him. He 
was ſtruck dumb at firſt with aſtoniſhment, but 
after being ſilent a few moments, he broke out 
into all the violent expreſſions, which horror at 
injuſtice accompanied with fraud naturally ſug- 
geſts. He complained, he expoſtulated, he ex- 
claimed; ſometimes inveighing againſt the Em- 
peror's artifices as unworthy of a great and 
generous Prince; ſometimes cenſuring the cre- 
dulity of his friends in truſting to Charles's inſi- 
dious promiſes ; ſometimes charging them with 
meanneſs in ſtooping to lend their aſſiſtance to- 
wards the execution of ſuch a perfidious and diſ- 

honourable 
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Book IX. honourable ſcheme; and in the end he required 


T them to remember their engagements to his La 
"547" children, and inſtantly to fulfil them. They, bu 
after giving way for a little to the torrent of his rin 
paſſion, ſolemnly aſſerted their own innocence — 

and upright intention in the whole tranſaction, A 


and encouraged him to hope, that, as ſoon as 
they ſaw the Emperor, they would obtain re- * 
drets of an injury, which affected their own ho- 
nour, no leſs than it did his liberty. At the 


ſame time, in order to ſoothe his rage and im- _ 

patience, Maurice remained with him during the * 
night, in the apartment where he was con- I 
fined * — 
y deſſ 
, TheEletor NEXT morning, the Elector and Maurice ap- 2 
N 8 plied jointly to the Emperor, repreſenting the 5 
. Maurice ſo- infamy to which they would be expoſed through- po Y 

b iH. out Germany, if the Landgrave were detained 
x berty. in cuſtody; that they would not have adviſed, 

nor would he himſelf have conſented to an inter- 3 
view, if they had ſuſpected that the loſs of bis 3 
liberty was to be the conſequence of his ſubmiſ- the d 
ſion; that they were bound to procure his re- Impe 
leaſe, having plighted their faith to that effect, inſtea 
and engaged their own perſons as ſureties for his. that þ 
Charles liſtened to their earneſt remonſtrances an en 
with the utmoſt coolneſs. As he now ſtood no imprit 

longer in need of their ſervices, they had the ledge 
mortification to find that their former obſequi- of the 
ouſneſs was forgotten, and little regard paid to eee 
their interceſſion. He was ignorant, he told 0 py 
them, of their particular or private tranſactions — 
with the Landgrave, nor was his conduct to be cuſſin 
regulated by theſe; though he knew well what 1 
he himſelf had promiſed, which was not that the to ing 
Landgrave with! 
facts v 
* Sleid. 433. Thuan. I. iv. 147. Struv. Corp. Hiſt. Struv. 

Germ. ii. 1052. 162. 
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Landgrave ſhould be exempt from all reſtraint, Boox IX. 
— 


but that he ſhould not be kept a priſoner du- 
ring life T. Having ſaid this with a peremp- 
tory and deciſive tone, he put an end to the con- 
ference; and they ſeeing no probability, at that 
time, of making any impreſſion upon the Em- 
peror, who ſeemed to have taken his reſolution 
deliberately, and to be obſtinately bent on ad- 
hering to it, were obliged to acquaint the un- 
fortunate priſoner with the ill ſucceſs of their 
endeavours in his behalf. This diſappointment 
threw him into a new and more violent tranſport 
of rage; ſo that to prevent his proceeding to ſome 
deſperate extreinity, the Elector and Maurice 
promiſed that they would not quit the Emperor, 
until, by the frequency and fervour of their im- 
portunity, they had extorted his conſent to ſet 

Vo. III. M him 


+ According to ſeveral hiſtorians of great name, the 
Emperor, in his treaty with the Landgrave, ſtipulated that 
he would not detain him in any priſon. But in executing 
the deed, which was written in the German tongue, the 
Imperial miniſters fraudulently ſubſtituted the word ewiger 
inſtead of einiger ; and thus the treaty, in place of a promiſe 
that he thould not be detained in any priſon, contained only 
an engagement that he ſhould not be detained in perpetual 
impriſonment. But authors, eminent for hiſtorical know- 
ledge and critical accuracy, have called in queſtion the truth 
of this common ſtory. The ſilence of Sleidan with regard 
to it, as well as its not being mentioned in the various me- 
morials which he has publiſhed concerning the Landgrave's 
impriſonment, greatly favour this opinion. But as ſeveral 
books, which contain the information neceſſary towards dif- 
cuſſing this point with accuracy, are written in the Ger- 
man language, which I do not underſtand, I cannot pretend 
to inquire into this matter with the ſame preciſion, where- 
with I have endeavoured to ſettle ſome other controverted 
facts which have occurred in the courſe of this hiſtory. See 
Struy, Corp. 1052. Moſheim's Eccleſ. Hiſt, vol. ii, p. 161, 
162. Engl. Edition. | 
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They accordingly renewed their 
ſolicitations a few days afterwards, but found 
Charles more haughty and intractable than be- 
fore, and were warned that if they touched again 


upon a ſubject ſo diſagreeable, and with regard 


to which he had determined to hear nothing far- 
ther, he would inſtantly give orders to convey 
the priſoner into Spain. Afraid of hurting the 
Landgrave by an officious or 1l|-timed zeal to 
ſerve him, they not only deſiſted, but left the 
court, and as they did not chuſe to meet the firſt 
ſallies of the Landgrave's rage upon his learning 
the cauſe of their departure, they informed the 
of it by a letter, wherein they exhorted him to 
fulfil all that he had promiſed to the Emperor, 
as the moſt certain means of procuring a ſpeedy 
releaſe. | 


WHaTEVER violent emotions their abandon- 
ing his cauſe in this manner occaſioned, the 
Landgrave's impatience to recover liberty made 
him follow their advice. He paid the ſum 
which had been impoſed on him, ordered his 
fortreſſes to be razed, and renounced all alli- 
ances which could give offence. This prompt 
compliance with the will of the conqueror pro- 


duced no effect. He was ſtill guarded with the 


ſame vigilant ſeverity ; and being carried about, 
together with the degraded Elector of Saxony, 
wherever the Emperor went, their diſgrace and 
his triumph was each day renewed. The forti- 
tude as well as equanimity, with which the 
Elector bore theſe repeated inſults, were not 
more remarkable than the Landgrave's fretful- 
neſs and impatience. His active impetuous 


mind could ill brook reſtraint; and reflection 
upon the ſhameful artifices by which he had 
been decoyed into that ſituation, as well as in- 
dignation at the injuſtice with which he was ſtill 

detained 
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Tur people of the different cities, to whom 
Charles thus wantonly expoſed thoſe illuſtrious 
priſoners as a publick ſpectacle, were ſenſibly 
touched with ſuch an inſult offered to the Ger- 
manick body, and murmured loudly at this in- 
decent treatment of two of its greateſt Princes. 
They had ſoon other cauſes of complaint, and 
ſuch as affected them more nearly. Charles pro- 
ceeded to add oppreſſion to inſult, and arrogat- 
ing to himſelf all the rights of a conqueror, ex- 
erciſed them with the utmoſt rigour. He or- 
dered his troops to ſeize the artillery and mili- 
tary ſtores belonging to ſuch as had been mem- 
bers of the Smalkaldick league, and having col- 
lected upwards of five hundred pieces of can- 
non, a great number in that age, he ſent part of 
them into the Low-Countries, part into Italy, 
and part into Spain, in order to ſpread by this 
means the fame of his ſucceſs, and that they 
might ſerve as monuments of his having ſub- 
dued a nation, hitherto deemed invincible. He 
then levied, by his ſole authority, large ſums as 
well upon thoſe who had ſerved him with fide- 
ity during the war, as upon ſuch as had been in 
arms againſt him ; upon the former, as their 
contingent towards a war, which having been 
undertaken, as he pretended, for the common 
benefit, ought to be carried on at the common 
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detained in it, drove him often to the wildeſt Boo IX. 
excelles of paſſion. — 
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charge; upon the latter, as a fine by way of 


puniſhment for their rebellion. By theſe exac- 
tons he amaſſed above one million ſix hundred 
thouſand crowns, a ſum which appeared pro- 
digious in the ſixteenth century. But fo gene- 
tal was the conſternation which had ſeized the 
Germans upon his rapid ſucceſs, and ſuch their 
dread of his victorious troops, that all implicitly 

M 2 obeyed 
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lib 

Boox IX. obeyed his commands; though, at the ſame * 

| time, theſe extraordinary ſtretches of power "a 

547. greatly alarmed a people, jealous of their privi- pit 

leges, and habituated during ſeveral ages to Tt 

conſider the Imperial authority as neither ex- rei 

tenſive nor formidable. This diſcontent and * 

reſentment, how induſtriouſly ſoever they eon- Ele 

cealed them, became univerſal; and the more by 

theſe paſſions were reſtrained and kept down for * 

the preſent, the more likely were they to burſt obt 

out ſoon with additional violence. nec 

| | of 1 

Ferdinand's WIHILE Charles gave law to the Germans like ma 

— conquered people, Ferdinand treated his ſub- —_ 

che tiverties jects in Bohemia with ſtill greater rigour. | That raid 

hemian ſub- Kingdom poſſeſſed privileges and immunities as thei 

JeQs. extenſive as thoſe of any nation in which the of s 

feudal inſtitutions were eſtabliſhed. The pre- TI 

rogative of their Kings was extremely limited, Was 

and the crown itſelf elective. Ferdinand, when * 

| placed on the throne, had confirmed their liber- of © 

| ties with every ſolemnity preſcribed by their ex- and 
1 ceſſive ſolicitude for the ſecurity of a conſtitu- "My 
1 tion of government to which they were ex- ſo le 
if tremely attached. He ſoon began, however, to fere! 
{0 be weary of a juriſdiction ſo much circumſerib- "8 
0 ed, and to deſpiſe a ſceptre which he could not the 
. tranſmit to his poſterity; and notwithſtanding toric 
ra all his former engagements, he attempted to 8 
" overturn the conſtitution from its foundations; The 
that inſtead of an elective kingdom he might "iy" 

render it hereditary. But the Bohemians were how 

too high-ſpirited tamely to relinquiſh privi- dire 


leges which they had long enjoyed. At the TY 
— time, ny of them having embraced the wp 
doctrines of the Reformers, the ſeeds of which of f. 
John Huſs and Jerome of Prague had planted WW Pere 
in their country about the beginning of the pre- that 


ceding century, the deſire of acquiring m_— 


and the league o 
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liberty mingled itſelf with their zeal for their Boox IX. 
civil rights; and theſe two kindred paſſions 


heightening, as uſual, each other's force, preci- 
pitated them immediately into violent meaſures, 
They had not only refuſed to ſerve their ſove- 
reign againſt the confederates of Smalkalde, but 
having entered into a cloſe alliance with the 
Elector of Saxony, they had bound themſelves, 
by a ſolemn aſſociation, to defend their ancient 


conſtitution; and to perſiſt, until they ſhould. 


obtain ſuch additional grants as they thought 
neceſſary towards perfecting the preſent model 
of their government, or rendering it more per- 
manent. They choſe Caſpar Phlug, a noble- 
man of diſtinction, to be their general; and 
raiſed an army of thirty thouſand men to enfoice 
their petitions. But either from the weakneſs 
of their leader, or from the diſſenſions in a great 
unwieldy body, which, having united haſtily, 
was not thoroughly compacted, or from ſome 
other unknown cauſe, the ſubſequent operations 
of the Bohemians bore no proportion to the zeal 
and ardour with which they took their firſt reſo- 
lutions. They ſuffered themſelves to be amuſed 
ſo long with negociations and overtures of dif- 
ferent kinds, that before they could enter 
Saxony, the battle of Muhlberg was fought, 
the Elector deprived of his dignity and terri- 
tories, the Landgrave confined to cloſe cuſtody, 
f Smalkalde entirely diſſipated. 

The ſame dread of the Emperor's power which 
had ſeized the reſt of the Germans, reached 
them. As ſoon as their ſovereign approached 
with a body of Imperial troops, they inſtantly 
diſperſed, thinking of nothing but how to atone 
for their paſt guilt, and to acquire ſome hope 
of forgiveneſs, by a prompt ſubmiſſion. But 
Ferdinand, who entered his dominions full of 
that implacable reſentment r/hich inflames _ 
narchs 
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narchs whoſe authority has been deſpiſed, was 
not to be mollified by the late repentance and 
involuntary return of rebellious ſubjects to their 
duty. He even heard, unmoved, the intreaties 
and »tears of the citizens of Prague, who ap- 
peared before him in the poſture of ſuppliants, 
and implored for mercy. The ſentence which 
he pronounced againſt them was rigorous to ex- 
tremity ; he aboliſhed many of their privileges, 
he abridged others, and new-modelled the con- 
ſtitution according to his pleaſure. He con- 
demned to death many of thoſe who had been 
moſt active in forming the late aſſociation againſt 
him, and puniſhed ſtill a greater number with con- 
fiſcation of their goods, or perpetual baniſhment. 
He obliged all his ſubjects, of every condition, 
to give up their arms to be depoſited in forts 
where he planted garriſons ; and after diſarming 
his people, he loaded them with new and exor- 
bitant taxes. Thus by an il-conducted and 
unſucceſsful effort to extend their privileges, the 
Bohemians not only enlarged the ſphere of the 
royal prerogative, when they intended to have 
circumſcribed it, but they almoſt annihilated 
thoſe liberties which they aimed at eſtabliſhing 
on a broader and more ſecure foundation *. 


Tas Emperor, having now humbled, and, 
as he imagined, ſubdued the independent and 
ſtubborn ſpirit of the Germans, by the terror of 
arms and the rigour of puniſhment, held a diet 
at Augſburg, in order to compoſe finally the 
controverſies with regard to religion, which had 
ſo long diſturbed the Empire. He durſt not, 
however, truſt the determination of a matter fo 
intereſting to the free ſuffrage of the Germans, 

broken 
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broken as their minds now were to ſubjection. Bo ox IX. 


He entered the city at the head of his Spaniſh 
troops, and aſſigned them quarters there. The 
reſt of his ſoldiers he cantoned in the adjacent 
villages; ſo that the members of the diet, while 


they carried on their deliberations, were ſur- 


rounded by the ſame army which had overcome 
their countrymen. Immediately after his publick 
entry, Charles gave a proof of the violence 
with which he intended to proceed. He took 


poſſeſſion by force of the cathedral, together with 


one of the principal churches; and his prieſts 
having, by various ceremonies, purified them 
from the pollution with which they ſuppoſed the 
unhallowed miniſtrations of the Proteſtants to 
have defiled them, they re-eſtabliſhed, with great 
pomp, the rites of the Romiſh worſhip ®. 


1547. 


Tux concourſe of members to this diet was The Empe- 


extraordinary; the importance of the affairs 
concerning which it was to deliberate, added to 


ror exhorts 
them to 

ſubmit to 
the General 


the fear of giving offence to the Emperor by Council. 


an abſence which lay open. to miſconſtruction, 
brought together almoſt all the Princes, nobles, 
and repreſentatives of cities who had right to fit 
in that aſſembly. The Emperor, in the ſpeech 
with which he opened the meeting, called their 
attention immediately to that point, which 
ſeemed chiefly to merit it. Having mentioned 
the fatal effects of the religious diſſenſions which 
had ariſen in Germany, and taken notice of his 
own unwearied endeavours to procure a general 
council, which alone could provide a remedy 
adequate to theſe evils, he exhorted them to 
recogniſe its authority, and to ſtand to the 
award of an afſembly, to which they had ori- 
nally appealed, as having the ſole right of judg- 
ment in the caſe. 1 
ur 
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Boox IX. Bur the council, to which Charles wiſhed 
nd them to refer all their controverſies, had, by 
Vater, re. this time, undergone a violent change. The 
volutions in fear and jealouſy with which the Emperor's firſt 
' ſucceſſes againſt the confederates of Smalkalde 

had inſpired the Pope, continued to increaſe, 

— Not ſatisfied with attempting to retard the pro- 
greſs of the Imperial arms, by the ſudden recal 

of his troops, Paul began to conſider the Empe- 

ror as an enemy, the weight of whoſe power he 

muſt ſoon feel, and againſt whom he could not 

be too haſty in taking precautions. He foreſaw 

that the immediate effect of the Emperor's ac- 

quiring abſolute power in Germany, would be 

to render him entirely maſter of all the deciſions 

of the council, if it ſhould continue to meet in 

Trent. It was dangerous to allow a Monarch, 

ſo ambitious, to get the command of this for- 
midable engine, which he might employ at plea- 

ſure to limit or overturn the papal authority. 

As the only method of preventing this, he de- 
termined to tranſlate the council to ſome city 

more immediately under his own juriſdiction, 

and at a greater diſtance from the terror of the 
Emperor's arms, or the reach of his influence. 

An incident fortunately occurred, which gave 

this meaſure the appearance of being neceſſary. 

One or two of the fathers of the council, toge- 

ther with ſome of their domeſticks, happening to 

die ſuddenly, the phyſicians, deceived by the 
ſymptoms, or ſuborned by the Pope's legates, 
pronounced the diſtemper to be infectious and 
peſtilential. Some of the prelates, ſtruck with 

a panick, retired ; others were impatient to be 

March 11. gone; and after a ſhort conſultation, the coun- 
Tranfated cil was tranſlated to Bologna, a city ſubject to 
to Bologna, the Pope. All the biſhops in the Imperial in- 
tereſt, warmly oppoſed this reſolution, as taken 

without neceſſity, and founded on falſe or _ 

ous 
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lous pretexts. 
moſt of the Neapolitan, by the Emperor's ex- 
preſs command, remained at Trent; the reſt, 
to the number of thirty-four, accompanying the 
legares to Bologna. Thus a ſchiſm commenced, 
in that very aſſembly, which had been called to 
heal the diviſions of Chriſtendom ; the fathers 
of Bologna inveighing againſt thoſe who ſtaid at 
Trent, as contumacious and regardleſs of the 
Pope's authority ; while the other accuſed them 
of being ſo far intimidated by the fears of ima- 
ginary danger, as to remove to a place where 
their conſultations could prove of no ſervice to- 
wards re-eſtabliſhing peace and order in Ger- 
many 2 


Tur Emperor, at the fame time, employed 8 
all his intereſt to procure the return of the coun- be. 


cil to Trent. But Paul, who highly applauded 
his own ſagacity in having taken a ſtep which 
put it out of Charles's power to acquire the di- 
rection of that aſſembly, paid no regard to a 
requeſt, the object of which was ſo extremely 
obvious. The ſummer was conſumed in fruit- 
leſs negociations with reſpect to this point, the 
importunity of the one and the obſtinacy of the 
other daily increaſing. At laſt an event hap- 
pened which widened the breach irreparably, 
and rendered the Pope utterly averſe from liſt- 
ening to any propoſal that came from the Em- 
peror. Charles, as has been already obſerved, 
had fo violently exaſperated Peter Lewis Far- 
neſe, the Pope's fon, by refuſing to grant him 
the inveſtiture of Parma and Placentia, that he 
had watched ever fince that time with all the 
vigilance of reſentment for an opportunity of 
revenging that injury. He had endeavoured to 
precipitate his father into open hoſtilities againſt 

the 
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Boox IX. the Emperor, and had earneſtly ſolicited the ran 


in the execution of their deſign, that it may be 
ranked 


King of France to invade Italy. His hatred and nat 
reſentment extended to all thoſe whom he knew con 
that the Emperor favoured ; he perſecuted Gon- the 
zaga, governor of Milan, with ill offices, and ove 
had - encouraged Fieſco in his attempt upon An 
the life of Andrew Doria, becauſe both Gonzaga of t 
and Doria poſſeſſed a great degree of the Em- zen 
peror's eſteem and confidence. His malevolence libe1 
and ſecret intrigues were not unknown to the fron 
Emperor, who could not be more defirous to witt 
take vengeance on him, than Gonzago and Doria coul 
were to be employed as his inſtruments in in- mul 
flicting it. Farneſe, by the profligacy of his han 
life, and by enormities of every kind, equal to of tl 
thoſe committed by the worſt tyrants who have he b 
diſgraced human nature, had rendered himſelf of c 
ſo odious, that they thought any violence what- diſcc 
ever might be attempted againſt him. They mou 
ſoon found, among his own ſubjects, perſons who exul 
were eager, and even deemed it meritorious to was 
lend their hands in ſuch a ſervice. As he, ani- as th 
mated with the jealouſy which uſually poſſeſſes was 
petty ſovereigns, had employed all the cruelty citad 
and fraud, whereby they endeavour to ſupply ble; 
their defect of power, in order to humble and uſual 
extirpate the nobility ſubject to his government, had! 

The aſfaſſ· five noblemen of the greateſt diſtinction in Pla- 

nat ion of . 13 : 

the Pope's centia, combined to avenge the injuries, which By 

ſon. they themſelves had ſuffered, as well as thoſe nvin 
which he had offered to their order. They they 
formed their plan in conjunction with Gonzaga; took 
but it remains uncertain whether he originally name 
ſuggeſted the ſcheme to them, or only approved ſeſſio 
of what they propoſed, and co- operated in carry- the I 
ing it on. They concerted all the previous ſteps was | 
with ſuch foreſight, conducted their intrigues office 
with ſuch ſecrecy, and diſplayed ſuch courage com: 
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ranked among the moſt audacious deeds of that Bo ox IX. 
nature mentioned in hiſtory. One body of the ©, 
conſpiratars ſurprized, at mid-day, the gates of $epc. 16. 
the citadel of Placentia where Farneſe reſided, 
overpowered his guards, and murdered him. 
Another party of them made themſelves maſters 

of the town, and called upon their fellow-citi- 
zens to take arms, in order to re- aſſume their 
liberty. The multitude ran towards the citadel, 
from which three great guns, a ſignal concerted 
with Gonzaga, had been fired ; and before they 
could gueſs the cauſe or the authors of the tu- 
mult, they ſaw the lifeleſs body of the tyrant 
hanging by the heels from one of the windows 

of the citadel. But fo univerſally deteſtable had 

he become, that not one expreſſed any ſentiment 

of concern at ſuch a fad reverſe of fortune, or 
diſcovered the leaſt indignation at this ignomi- 
nious treatment of a ſovereign Prince. The 
exultation at the ſucceſs of the conſpiracy 
was general, and all applauded the actors in it, 

as the deliverers of their country. The body 
was tumbled into the ditch that ſurrounded the 
citadel, and expoſed to the inſults of the rab- 
ble; the reſt of the citizens returned to their 
uſual occupations, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened. 


BerorE next morning, a body of troops ar- The Impe- 
riving from the frontiers of the Milaneſe, where — -5 
they had been poſted in expectation of the event, fon of 
took poſſeſſion of the city in the Emperor's 
name, and reinſtated the inhabitants in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their ancient privileges. Parma, which 
the Imperialiſts attempted likewiſe to ſurprize, 
was ſaved by the vigilance and fidelity of the 
officers whom Farneſe had intruſted with the 


command of the garriſon. The death of a fon 
whom, 
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loved with an exceſs of parental tenderneſs, 
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overwhelmed him with the deepeſt affliction; 
and the loſs of a city, of ſuch conſequence as 
Placentia, greatly embittered his forrow. He 
accuſed Gonzaga, in open conſiſtory, of having 
committed a cruel murder, in order to prepare 
the way for an unjuſt uſurpation, and immedi- 
ately demanded of the Emperor ſatisfaction for 
both; for the former, by the puniſhment of Gon- 
zaga; for the latter, by the reſtitution of Placen- 
tia to his grandſon Octavio, its rightful owner, 
But Charles, who, rather than quit a prize of 
ſuch value, was willing not only to expoſe him- 
{elf to the imputation of being acceſſary to the 
crime which had given an opportunity of ſeizing 
it, but to bear the infamy of defrauding his 
own ſon-in-law of the inheritance which belong- 
ed to him, eluded all his ſolicitations, and 
determined to keep poſſeſſion of the city, toge- 
ther with its territories * 


THx1s reſolution, flowing from an ambition ſo - 


rapacious, as to be reſtrained by no conſidera- 
tion either of decency or juſtice, tranſported 
the Pope fo far beyond his uſual moderation and 
caution, that he was eager to take arms againſt 
the Emperor, in order to be avenged on the mu- 
derers of his ſon, and to recover the inheritance 
wreſted from his family. Conſcious, however, 
of his own inability to contend with ſuch an 
enemy, he warmly ſolicited the French King and 
the republick of Venice to join in an offenſive 
league againſt Charles. But Henry was intent 
at that time on other objects. His ancient allies, 
the Scots, having been defeated by the Engliſh 

in 
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in one of the greateſt battles ever fought be- Book IX. 
tween theſe twö rival nations, he was about to 
ſend a numerous body of veteran troops into 547. 
that country, as well to preſerve it from being 
conquered, as to gain the acquiſition of a new 
kingdom to the French monarchy, by marrying 
his fon the Dauphin to the young Queen of 
Scotland. An undertaking accompanied with 
ſuch manifeſt advantages, the ſucceſs of which 
appeared to be fo certain, was not to be relin- 
quiſhed for the remote proſpect of benefit from 
an alliance depending upon the precarious 
life of a Pope of fourſcore, who had nothing 
at heart but the gratification of his own pri- 
rate reſentment. Inſtead, therefore, of ruſh- 
ing headlong into the alliance propoſed, Henry 
amuſed the Pope with ſuch general profeſ- 
ſions and promiſes, as might keep him from 
any thoughts of endeavouring to accommodate 
his differences with the Emperor, but at the 
ſame time avoided any ſuch engagement as 
might occaſion an immediate rupture between 
Charles and himſelf, or precipitate him into a 
war for which he was not prepared. The Ve- 
netians, though much alarmed at ſeeing Pla- 
centia in the hands of the Imperialiſts, imitated 
the wary conduct of the French King, as it 
nearly reſembled the ſpirit with which they 
themſelves uſually carried on their negocia- 
tions ©, 

Bur, though the Pope found that it was not The diet of 
in his power to kindle immediately the flames of — 2 
war, he did not forget the injuries, which he the rewrn 
was obliged for the preſent to endure; reſent- — — 


ment ſettled deeper in his mind, and became 
more 


* Mem, de Ribier, ii. 63. 71. 78. 85. 95. Paruta Iſtor. 
di Venez. 199. 203. Thuan. iv. 160. 
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Boo x IX. more rancorous in proportion as he felt the dif- 


ons ficulty of gratifying it. 


It was, while theſe ſen- 
timents of enmity were in Full force, and the 
deſire of vengeance at its height, that the diet of 
Augſburg, by the Emperor's command, petition- 
ed the Pope, in name of the whole Germanick 
body, to enjoin the prelates who had retired to 
Bologna, to return again to Trent, and to renew 
their deliberations in that place. Charles had 
been at great pains in bringing the members to 
Join in this requeſt. Having obſerved a conſi- 
derable variety of ſentiments among the Proteſt- 
ants with reſpect to the ſubmiſſion which he had 
required to the decrees of the council, fome of 
them being altogether intractable, while others 
were ready to acknowledge its right of juriſdic- 
tion upon certain conditions, he employed all 
his addreſs in order to gain or to divide them. 
He threatened and over-awed the Elector Pala- 
tine, a weak Prince, and obnoxious to vengeance 
on account of the aſſiſtance which he had given 
to the confederates of Smalkalde. The hope of 
procuring liberty for the Landgrave, together 
with the formal confirmation of his own electo- 
ral dignity, overcame Maurice's ſcruples, or 
prevented him from oppoſing what he knew 
would be agreeable to the Emperor. The Elec- 
tor of Brandenburgh, leſs influenced by religi- 
ous zeal than any Prince of that age, was eaſily 
induced to imitate their example, in aſſenting to 
all that the Emperor required. The deputies 
of the cities remained ſtill to be brought over. 
They were more tenacious of their principles, 
and though every thing that could operate either 
on their hopes or fears was tried, the utmoſt 
that they would promiſe was, to acknowledge the 
juriſdiction of the council, if effectual proviſion 
were made for ſecuring to the divines of all 
parties free acceſs to that aſſembly, with entire 
| liberty 
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liberty of debate; and if all points in contro- Boox IX. 
verſy were decided according to ſcripture and 
the uſage of the primitive church. But when 
the memorial containing this declaration was 
preſented to the Emperor, he ventured to put 

in practice a very extraordinary artifice. With- 
out reading the paper, or taking any notice of 
the conditions on which they had inſiſted, he 
ſcemed to take it for granted that they had com- OA. 29. 
plied with his demand, and gave thanks to the 
deputies for their full and unreſerved ſubmiſ- 

ſion to the decrees of the council. The de- 
putics, though aſtoniſhed at what they had 
heard, did not attempt to ſet him right, both 
parties being better pleaſed that the matter 
ſhould remain under this ſtate of ambiguity, 

than to puſh for an explanation, which muſt 

have occaſioned a diſpute, and would have led, 
perhaps, to a rupture *. 


547 


Having obtained this ſceming ſubmiſſion The Pope 
from the members of the diet to the authority dead. 
of the council, Charles employed that as an 
argument to enforce their petition for its return 
to Trent. But the Pope, from the ſatisfaction 
of mortifying the Emperor, as well as from his 
own averſion to what was demanded, reſolved, 
without heſitation, that this petition ſhould be 
rejected ; though, in order to avoid the impu- 
tation of being influenced wholly by reſentment, 
he had the addreſs to throw it upon the fathers 
at Bologna, to put a direct negative upon the 
requeſt. He referred to their conſideration the 
petition of the diet; and they, ready to confirm 
by their aſſent whatever the legates were pleaſed 
to dictate, declared that the council could not, Dec. 20. 
in conſiſtence with its dignity, return to Trent, 
unleſs the prelates who, by remaining there, had 

diſcovered 
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Boox IX. diſcovered a ſchiſmatick ſpirit, would firſt repair 
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to Bologna, and join their brethren ; and that, 
even after their junction, the council could not 
renew its conſultations with any proſpeCt of be- 
nefit to the church, if the Germans did not prove 
their intention of obeying its future dzcrees to 
be ſincere, by yielding immediate obedience to 
thoſe which it had already paſt *. 


Tuis anſwer was communicated to the Empe- 
ror by the Pope, who at the ſame time exhorted 
him to comply with demands which appeared to 
be ſo reaſonable. But Charles was better ac- 
quainted with the duplicity of the Pope's cha- 
racter than to be deceived by ſuch a groſs arti- 
fice ; he knew that the prelates of Bologna durſt 
utter no ſentiment but what Paul inſpired ; and, 
therefore, overlooking them as mere inſtru- 
ments in the hand of another, he conſidered their 
reply as a full diſcovery of the Pope's inten- 
tions. As he could no longer hope to acquire 
ſuch an aſcendant in the council as to render it 
ſubſervient to his own plan, he ſaw it to be ne- 
ceſſary that Paul ſhould not have it in his power 
to turn againſt him the authority of ſo venerable 
an aſſembly. In order to prevent this, he ſent 
two Spaniſh lawyers to Bologna, who, in the 
preſence of the legates, proteſted, That the 
tranſlation of the council to that place had been 
unneceſſary, and founded on falſe or frivolous 
pretexts ; that while it continued to meet there, 
it ought to be deemed an unlawful and ſchiſma- 
tical conventicle ; that all its deciſions ought of 
courſe to be held as null and invalid; and that as 
the Pope, together with the corrupt eccleſiaſticks 
who depended on him, had abandoned the care 
of the church, the Emperor, as its protector, 
would employ all the power which God had 

committed 
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committed to him, in order to preſerve it from Boox IX. 
thoſe calamities with which it was threatened. g 
A few days after, the Imperial ambaſlador at * 
Rome demanded an audience of the Pope; and Jaouary 23. 
in preſence of all the Cardinals, as well as foreign 
miniſters, proteſted againſt the proceedings of 

the prelates at Bologna, in terms equally harſh 

and diſreſpectful “. 


Ir was not long before Charles proceeded to The Empe- 
carry theſe threats, which greatly alarmed both e 
the Pope and council at Bologna, into execu- af 
tion. He let the diet know the ill ſucceſs of his in Ger. 
endeavours to procure a favourable anſwer to way. 
their petition, and that the Pope, equally re- 
gardleſs of their entreaties, and of his ſervices 
to the church, had refuſed to gratify them by 
allowing the council to meet again at Trent; 
that, though all hope of holding this aſſembly 
in a place, where they might look for freedom 
of debate and judgment, was not to be given 
up, the proſpect of it was, at preſent, diſtant 
and uncertain ; that, in the mean time, Ger- 
many was torn in pieces by religious diſſenſions, 
the purity of the faith corrupted, and the minds 
of the people diſquieted with a multiplicity of 
new opinions and controverſies formerly un- 
known among Chriſtians ; that, moved by the 
duty which he owed to them as their ſovereign, 
and to the Church as its protector, he had em- 
ployed ſome divines, of known abilities and 
larning, to prepare a ſyſtem of doctrine, to 
which all ſhould conform, until a council, ſuch 
is they wiſhed for, could be convocated. This 
yſtem was compiled by Pflug, Helding and 
Agricola, of whom the two former were digni- 

VoL. III. N taries 
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Boox IX. taries in the Romiſh church, but remarkable 


1548. 


for their pacifick and healing ſpirit; the laſt was 
a Proteſtant divine, ſuſpected, not without rea- 
ſon, of having been gained by bribes and pro- 
miſes, to betray or miſlead his party on this 
occaſion. The articles preſented to the diet of 
Ratiſbon in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and forty-one, in order to reconcile the contend- 
ing parties, ſerved as a model for the preſent 
work. But as the Emperor's ſituation was much 
changed ſince that time, and he found it no 
longer neceſſary to manage the Proteſtants with 
the ſame delicacy as at that juncture, the con- 
ceſſions in their favour were not now ſo nume- 
rous, nor did they extend to points of ſo much 
conſequence. The treatiſe contained a com- 
plete ſyſtem of theology, conformable in almoſt 
every article to the tenets of the Romiſh church, 
though expreſſed, for the moſt part, in the 
ſofteſt words, or in ſcriptural phraſes, or in terms 
of ſtudied ambiguity. Every doctrine, how- 
ever, peculiar to Popery, was retained; and all 
the rites, which the Proteſtants condemned as 
inventions of men introduced into the worſhip 
of God, were enjoined. With regard to two 
points only, ſome relaxation of their rigour was 
granted, and ſome latitude in practice admit- 
ted. Such eccleſiaſticks as had married, and 
would not put away their wives, were allowed, 
nevertheleſs, to perform all the functions of their 
ſacred office; and thoſe provinces which had 
been accuſtomed to partake of the cup, as well 
as of the bread in the ſacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, were ſtill indulged the privilege of re- 
ceiving both. Even theſe were declared to be 
conceſſions for the ſake of peace, and granted 
only for a ſeaſon, in compliance with the weak- 
neſs or prejudices of their countrymen *. 
THis 
* F. Paul, 250. Pallav. ii. 60. Sleid. 453, 457. Struv. 
Corp. 1054. Goldaſt, Conſtit. Imper. i. 518. 
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Tuts ſyſtem of doctrine, known afterwards Boox IX. 
by the name of the Interim, becauſe it contained 778 
temporary regulations, which were to continue This, which 
no longer in force than until a free general iu, 
council could be held, the Emperor preſented he 1ays be- 
to the diet, with a pompous declaration of his e be 
ſincere intention to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity and May 15. 
order in the church, as well as of his hopes that 
their adopting theſe regulations would contri- 
bute greatly to bring about that deſirable event. 

t was read in preſence, according to form. As 
ſoon as it was finiſhed, the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
preſident of the electoral college, roſe up haſtily, 
and having thanked the Emperor for his un- 
wearied and pious endeavours in order to reſtore 
peace to the church, he, in name of the diet, 
lignified their approbation of the ſyſtem of 
doctrine which he had prepared, together with 
their reſolution of conforming to it in every par- 
ticular. The whole aſſembly was amazed at a 
declaration ſo unprecedented and unconſtitu- 
tional, as well as at the Elector's preſumption 
in pretending to deliver the ſenſe of the diet, 
upon a point which had not hitherto been the 
ſubject of conſultation or debate. But not one 
member had the courage to contradict what the 
Elector had ſaid; ſome being overawed by 1nd extorte 
fear, others remaining ſilent through complai- ji appro” 
lance. The Emperor held the archbiſhop's de- 
claration to be a full conſtitutional ratification 
of the Interim, and prepared to enforce the ob- 
ſervance of it, as a decree of the Empire“. 


DuriNnG this diet, the wife and children of the New and 
Landgrave, warmly ſeconded by Maurice of Sa- faden“ 
x0ny, endeavoured to intereſt the members in be- 2 


half of that unhappy Prince, who ſtill languiſhed — 
in confinement. But Charles, who did not chuſe bert). 
N 2 to 
r Sleid, 450. F. Paul, 273. Pallav. 63. 
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—_—_ any requeſt that came from ſuch a reſpeCtable 
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body, in order to prevent their repreſentations, 
laid before the diet an account of his tranſac- 
tions with the Landgrave, together with the 
motives which had at firſt induced him to detain 
that Prince in cuſtody, and which rendered it 
prudent, as he alleged, to keep him ſtill under 
reſtraint. It was no eaſy matter to give any 


good reaſon for an action, incapable of being 


Juſtified. But he thought the moſt frivolous 
pretexts might be produced in an aſſembly will 
ing to be deceived, and afraid of nothing ſo 
much as to diſcover that it ſaw his conduct in its 
true colours. His account of his own conduct 
was accordingly admitted to be fully ſatisfactory, 
and after ſome feeble intreaties that he would 
extend his clemency to his unfortunate priſoner, 
the Landgrave's concerns were no more men- 
tioned “. 


In order to counterbalance the unfavourable 
impreſſion which this inflexible rigour might 
leave in their minds, Charles, as a proof that 


his gratitude was no leſs permanent and un- 


changeable than his reſentment, inveſted Mau- 
rice in the electoral dignity, with all the legal 
formalities. The ceremony was performed, 
with extraordinary pomp, in an open court, ſo 
near the apartment in which the degraded Elec- 
tor was kept a priſoner, that he could view it 
from his windows. Even this inſult did not 
ruffle his uſual tranquillity ; and turning his 
eyes that way, he beheld a proſperous rival re- 
ceiving thoſe enſigns of dignity of which he had 
been ſtripped, without uttering one ſentiment 

unbecoming 


* Sleid. 441. 
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unbecoming the fortitude which he had pre- Boox IX. 
ſerved amidſt all his calamities *. " 


IMMEDIATELY after the diſſolution of the diet, Tbe interim 
the Emperor ordered the Interim to be pub- —_— 
liſhed in the German as well as Latin language. by Proteſt- 
t met with the uſual reception of conciliating — 
ſchemes, when propoſed to men heated with diſ- 
putation; both parties declaimed againſt it with 
equal violence. The Proteſtants condemned it 
as a ſyſtem containing the groſſeſt errors of 
Popery, diſguiſed with ſo little art, that it could 
impoſe only on the moſt ignorant, or on thoſe 
who by wilfully ſhutting their eyes favoured the 
deception. The Papiſts inveighed againſt it, as 
a work in which ſome doctrines of the church 
were impiouſly given up, others meanly conceal- 
ed, and all of them delivered in terms calculated 
rather to deceive the unwary, than to inſtruct 
the ignorant, or to reclaim ſuch as were enemies 
to the truth. While the Lutheran divines fiercely 
attacked it, on one hand, the general of the Do- 
minicans with no leſs vehemence impugned it, 
on the other. But at Rome, as ſoon as the con- 
tents of the Interim came to be known, the in- 
dignation of the courtiers and eccleſiaſticks roſe 
to the greateſt height. They exclaimed againſt 

the Emperor's profane encroachment on the 
acerdotal function, in preſuming, with the con- 
currence of an aſſembly of lay men, to define 
articles of faith, and to regulate modes of wor- 
ſhip. They compared this raſh deed to that of 
Uzzah, who, with an unhallowed hand, had 
touched the ark of God; or to the bold at- 
tempts of. thoſe Emperors, who had rendered 

their 


* Thuan. Hiſt. lib. v. 176. Struv. Corp. 1054. Inveſ- 
ura Mauritii a Mammerano Lucemburgo delcripta ap. 
Sardium, ti. 508, | 
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Boox IX. their memory deteſtable, by endeavouring to 
O model the Chriſtian church according to their 
1845 pleaſure. They even affected to find out a re- 
ſemblance between the Emperor's conduct and 
that of Henry VIII. and expreſſed their fear of 
his imitating the example of that apoſtate, by 
uſurping the title as well as juriſdiction belong- 
ing to the head of the church. All, therefore, 
contended with one voice, that as the founda- 
tions of eccleſiaſtical authority were now ſhaken, 
and the whole fabrick ready to be overturned by 
a new enemy, ſome powerful method of de- 
fence muſt be provided, and a vigorous reſiſt- 
ance muſt be made, at the beginning, before 

he grew too formidable to be oppoſed. 


The ca- Tur Pope, whoſe judgment was improved 
— by longer experience in great tranſactions, as 
with regard well as by a more extenſive obſervation of hu- 
man affairs, viewed the matter with more acute 
diſcernment, and derived comfort from the very 
circumſtance which filled them with apprehen- 

ſion. He was aſtoniſhed, that a Prince of ſuch 

ſuperior ſagacity as the Emperor, ſhould be ſo 
intoxicated with a ſingle victory, as to imagine 

that he might give law to mankind, and decide 

even in thoſe matters, with regard to which they 

are moſt impatient of dominion. He faw that, 

by joining any one of the contending parties in 
Germany, Charles might have had it in bis 

power to have oppreſſed the other, but that the 
preſumption of ſucceſs had now inſpired him 

with the vain thought of his being able to do- 

mineer over both. He foretold that a ſyſtem 

which all attacked, and none defended, couid 

not be of long duration ; and that, for this rea- 

ſon, there was no need of his interpoſing in 

order to haſten its fall; for as ſoon as the 
powerful hand which now upheld it was with- 

drawn, 
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drawn, it would fink of its own accord, and be Boox IX. 
Coen nmnnt 


forgotten for ever 


Taz Emperor, fond of his own plan, adhered The Empe- 


to his reſolution of carrying it into full execu- 


tion. But though the Elector Palatine, the with the 


Elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, influ- * 
enced by the ſame conſiderations as formerly, 
ſeemed ready to yield implicit obedience to 
whatever he ſhould enjoin, he met not every 
where with a like obſequious ſubmiſſion. John 
Marquis of Brandenburg Anſpach, although he 
had taken part with great zeal in the war againſt 
the confederates of Smalkalde, refuſed to re- 
nounce doctrines which he held to be ſacred ; 
and reminding the Emperor of the repeated 
promiſes which he had given his Proteſtant allies 
of allowing them the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, he claimed, in conſequence of theſe, to 
be exempted from receiving the Interim. Some 
other Princes, alſo, ventured to mention the 
ſame ſcruples, and to plead the fame indul- 
gence. But on this, as on other trying occa- 
ſions, the firmneſs of the Elector of Saxony 
was moſt diſtinguiſhed, and merited the higheſt 
praiſe. Charles, well knowing the authority of 
his example with all the Proteſtant party, la- 
boured, with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, to gain his 
approbation of the Interim, and by employing 
ſometimes promiſes of ſetting him at liberty, 
ſometimes threats of treating him with greater 
harſhneſs, attempted alternately to work upon 
his hopes and his fears. But he was alike re- 
gardleſs of both. After having declared his 
fixed belief in the doctrines of the Reformation, 
* I cannot now, ſaid he, in my old age, aban- 
don the principles, for which I early contended ; 
nor, in order to procure freedom during a few 

declining 

® Sleid. 468. F. Paul, 271, 277. Pallav. ii. 04. 
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Buox IX. declining years, will I betray that good cauſe, 
ws. = account of which I have ſuffered ſo much, and 


am till willing to ſuffer. Better for me to en- 
joy, in this ſolitude, the eſteem of virtuous men, 
together with the approbation of my own con- 
ſcience, than to return into the world, with the 
imputation and guilt of apoſtacy, to diſgrace 
and embitter the remainder of my days.” By 
this magnanimous reſolution, he ſet his country- 
men a pattern of conduct, fo very different from 
that which the Emperor wiſhed him to have ex- 
hibited to them, that it drew upon him freſh 
marks of his diſpleaſure. The rigour of his con- 
finement was increaſed ; the number of his ſer- 
vants abridged ; the Lutheran clergymen, who 
had hitherto been permitted to attend him, were 
diſmiſſed; and even the books of devotion, 
which had been his chief conſolation during a 
tedious impriſonment, were taken from him®, 
The Landgrave of Heſſe, his companion in 
misfortune, did not maintain the ſame con- 
ſtancy. His patience and fortitude were both 
ſo much exhauſted by the length of his confine- 
ment, that, willing to purchaſe freedom at any 
price, he wrote to the Emperor, offering not 
only to approve of the Interim, but to yield an 
unreſerved ſubmiſſion to his will in every other 
particular. But Charles, who knew that what- 
ever courſe the Landgrave might hold, neither 
his example nor authority would prevail on his 
children or ſubjects to receive the Interim, paid 
no regard to his offers. He was kept confined 


as ſtrictly as ever; and while he ſuffered the 


cruel mortification of having his conduct ſet in 
contraſt to that of the Elector, he derived not 
the ſmalleſt benefit from the mean ſtep which 
expoſed him to ſuch deſerved cenſure®. 

| Bur 
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Bur it was in the Imperial cities that Charles Boox IX. 


met with the moſt violent oppoſition to the In-. 


terim. Theſe ſmall commonwealths, the citi- 3 
zens of which were accuſtomed to liberty and cities frog- 
independence, had embraced the doctrines of feceiving 


the Reformation, when firſt publiſhed, with re- helnterim. 


markable eagerneſs; the bold ſpirit of innova- 
tion being peculiarly ſuited to the genius of free 
government. Among them, the Proteſtant 
teachers had made the greateſt number of pro- 
ſelytes. The moſt eminent divines of the party 
were ſettled there as paſtors. By having the di- 
rection of the ſchools and other ſeminaries of 
learning, they had trained up diſciples, as well 
inſtructed in the articles of their faith, as zeal- 
ous to defend them. Such perſons were not to 
be guided by example, or ſwayed by authority ; 
but having been taught to examine and to de- 
cide in matters of controverſy, thought that they 
were both qualified and entitled to judge for 
themſelves. As ſoon as the contents of the In- 
terim were known, they, with one voice, joined 
in refuſing to admit it. Augſburg, Ulm, Straſ- 
burg, Conſtance, Bremen, Magdeburg, toge- 
ther with many other towns of lets note, preſented 
remonſtrances to the Emperor, ſetting forth the 
Irregular and unconſtitutional manner in which 
the Interim had been enacted, and beſeeching 
him not to offer ſuch violence to their conſciences, 
as to require their aſſent to a form of doctrine 
and worſhip, which appeared to them repugnant 
to the expreſs precepts of the divine law. But 
Charles, having prevailed on ſo many Princes of 
the Empire to approve of his new model, was 
not much moved by the repreſentations of thoſe. 
cities, which, how formidable ſoever they might 
have proved if they could have been formed into 
«ne body, lay ſo remote from each other, that it 

was 
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poſſible for them to unite. 


In order to accompliſh this, the Emperor 
ſaw it to be requiſite that his meaſures ſhould be 
vigorous, and executed with ſuch rapidity as to 
allow no time for concerting any common plan 
of oppoſition. Having laid down. this maxim 
as the rule of his proceedings, his firſt attempt 
was upon the city of Augſburg, which, though 
overawed by the preſence of the Spaniſh troops, 
he knew to be as much diſſatisfied with the In- 
terim as any in the Empire, He ordered one 
body of theſe troops to ſeize the gates; he poſt- 
ed the reſt in different quarters of the city ; and 
aſſembling all the burgeſſes in the town, he, by 
his ſole abſolute authority, publiſhed a decree, 
aboliſhing their preſent form of government, 
diſſolving all their corporations and fraternities, 
and nominating a ſmall number of perſons, in 
whom he veſted for the future the right of ad- 
miniſtration. Each of the perſons, thus choſen, 
took an oath to obſerve the Interim. An act of 
power, ſo unprecedented as well as arbitrary, 
which excluded the body of the inhabitants from 
any ſhare in the government of their own com- 
munity, and ſubjected them to men who had no 
other merit than their ſervile devotion to the Em- 
peror's will, gave general diſguſt ; but as they 
durſt not venture upon reſiſtance, they were 
obliged to ſubmit in ſilence *. From Augſburg, 
in which he left a garriſon, he proceeded to 
Ulm, and new modelling its government with 
the ſame violent hand, he ſeized ſuch of their 
paſtors as refuſed to ſubſcribe the Interim, com- 
mitted them to priſon, and at his departure car- 
ried them along with him in chains. By this 
ſeverity, he not only ſecured the wy 

| e 
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but gave warning to the reſt what ſuch as con- 
tinued refractory had to expect. The effect of 
the example was as great as he could have 
wiſhed, and many towns, in order to fave them- 
ſelves from the like vengeance, found it neceſ- 
ſary to comply with what he enjoined. This 
obedience, extorted by the rigour of authori- 
ty, produced no change in the ſentiments of 
the Germans, and extended no farther than to 
make them conform ſo far to the letter of the 
law, as was barely ſufficient to ſcreen them from 
puniſhment. Their preachers accompanied thoſe 
ceremonies, the obſervation of which the Interim 
preſcribed, with ſuch an explication of their 
tendency, as ſerved rather to confirm than to 
remove the ſcruples of their hearers with regard 
to them. The people, many of whom had 
grown up to mature years ſince the eſtabliſhment 
of the reformed religion, and had been accuſ- 
tomed to no other form of publick worſhip, be- 
held the pompous pageantry of the popiſh ſer- 
vice with contempt or horror; and in moſt 
places the Romiſh eccleſiaſticks, who returned to 
take poſſeſſion of their churches, could hardly 
be protected from inſult, or their miniſtrations 
from interruption. Thus, notwithſtanding the 
apparent compliance of ſo many cities, the in- 
habitants being accuſtomed to freedom, ſub- 
mitted with reluctance to the power which now 
oppreſſed them. Their underſtanding as well 
as inclination revolted againſt the doctrines and 
rites impoſed on them; and though, for the 
preſent, they concealed their indignation and 
reſentment, it was evident that theſe paſſions 
could not always be kept under reſtraint, but 
would break out at laſt in effects proportional 
to their violence ©. 

CHARLES, 

® Mem. de Ribier, ii. 218, Sleid. 491. 
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the Courcil 
alfſembled 
at Bologna, 
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CHARLES, meanwhile, highly pleaſed with 
having bended the ſtubborn ſpirit of the Ger- 
mans to ſuch general ſubmiſſion, departed for 
the Low Countries, fully determined to compel 
the cities, which ſtill ſtood out, to receive the In- 
terim. He carried his two priſoners, the Elector 
of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe, along with 
him, either becauſe he durſt not leave them be- 
hind him in Germany, or becauſe he wiſhed to 
give his countrymen the Flemings this illuſtri- 
ous proof of the ſucceſs of his arms, and the 
extent of his power. Before Charles arrived at 
Bruiſels he was informed that the Pope's le- 
gates at Bologna had diſmiſſed the council by 
an indefinite prorogation, and that the prelates 
aſſembled there had returned to their reſpective 
countries. Neceſſity had driven the Pope into 
this meaſure. By the ſeceſſion of thoſe who 
had voted againſt the tranſlation, together with 
the departure of others, who grew weary of con- 
tinuing in a place where they were not ſuffered 
to proceed to buſineſs, ſo few and ſuch incon- 
ſiderable members remained, that the pompous 
appellation of a General Council could not, 
with decency, be beſtowed any longer upon 
them. Paul had no choice but to diſſolve an 
aſſembly which was become the object of con- 
tempt, und exhibited to all Chriſtendom a moſt 
glaring proof of the impotence of the Romiſh 
See. But unavoidable as the meaſure was, it 
lay open to be unfavourably interpreted, and 
had the appearance of withdrawing the remedy 
at the very time when thoſe for whoſe recovery 
it was provided, were prevailed on to acknow- 
ledge its virtue, and to make trial of its efficacy. 
Charles did not fail to put this conſtruction 
on his conduct; and by an artful compariſon of 
his own efforts to ſuppreſs hereſy, with Paul's 


ſcandalous inattention to a point ſo eſſential, he 
endeavoured 
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zealous Catholicks. At the ſame time, he com- 
manded the Prelates of his faction to remain at 
Trent, that the Council might ſtill appear to 
have a being, and might be ready, whenever it 
was thought expedient, to reſume its delibera- 
tions for the good of the church *. 
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endeavoured to render the Pontiff odious to all Boox IX. 


1548. 


Tun motive of Charles's journey to the Low- The Emre. 


ror receives 


Countries, beſide gratifying his favourite paſſion his ſon 


of travelling from one part of his dominions to 


Philip in 
the Low- 


another, was to receive Philip his only ſon, who Countries. 


was now in the twenty-firſt year of his age, 
and whom he had called thither, not only that 
he might be recognized by the States of the 
Netherlands as heir-apparent, but in order to 
facilitate the execution of a vaſt ſcheme, the ob- 
ject of which, and the reception it met with, 
ſhall be hereafer explained. Philip, having 
left the government of Spain to Maximilian, 
Ferdinand's eldeft fon, to whom the Emperor 
had given the Princeſs Mary his daughter in 
marriage, embarked for Italy, attended by a 
numerous retinue of Spaniſh nobles *. The 
ſquadron which eſcorted him, was commanded 
by Andrew Doria, who, notwithſtanding his 
advanced age, inſiſted on the honour of per- 
forming, in perſon, the fame duty to the ſon, 
which he had often diſcharged towards the fa- 


ther. He landed ſafely at Genoa ; from thence Nov. 25. 


he went to Milan, and proceeding through 
Germany, arrived at the Imperial court in Bruſ- 
ſels. The States of Brabant, in the firſt place, 
and thoſe of the other provinces 1n their order, 
acknowledged his right of ſucceſſion in common 


form, and he took the cuſtomary oath to pre- 
ſerve 


Ochoa, Carolea, 362. 


* Pallav. p. 11. 72. 
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BooxIX. ſerve all their privileges inviolate . In all 


1548. 


the towns of the Low-Countries through which 
Philip paſſed, he was received with extraordi- 
nary pomp. Nothing that could expreſs the 
reſpect of the people, or contribute to his 
amuſement, was neglected ; pageants, tourna- 
ments, and publick ſpectacles of every kind, 
were exhibited with that expenſive magnificence 
which commerical nations diſplay, when, on 
any occaſion, they depart from their uſual max- 
ims of frugality. But amidſt theſe ſcenes of 
feſtivity and pleaſure, Philip's natural ſeverity 
of temper was diſcernable. Youth itſelf could 
not render him agreeable, nor his being a 
candidate for power form him to courteſy. He 
maintained a haughty reſerve in his behaviour, 
and diſcovered ſuch manifeſt partiality towards 
his Spaniſh attendants, together with ſuch an 
avowed preference to the manners of their coun- 
try, as highly diſguſted the Flemings, and gave 
riſe to that antipathy, which afterwards occa- 
ſioned the revolution ſo fatal to him in that part 


of his dominions ©. 


CHaRLEs was long detained in the Nether- 
lands by a violent attack of the gout, which 
returned upon him ſo frequently, and with ſuch 
increaſing violence, that it had broken to a great 
degree the vigour of his conſtitution. He, ne- 
vertheleſs, did not ſlacken his endeavours to 
enforce the Interim. The inhabitants of Stral- 
bourg, after a long ſtruggle, found it neceſſary 
to give obedience ; thoſe of Conſtance, who had 
taken arms in their own defence, were compell- 
ed by force not only to conform to the Interim, 

but 


* Harzi annal. Brabant. 652. * Mem, de Ribier, ii. 29. 
L'Eveſque Mem. de Card, Granvelle, i. 21. 
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but to renounce their privileges as a free city, Boox IX. 
to do homage to Ferdinand as Archduke of ae "Li 
Auſtria, and, as his vaſlals, to admit an 547 
Auſtrian governor and garriſon “ . Magdeburg, 

his Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubeck, were the only 

na- Imperial cities of note that ſtill continued re- 


nd, fractory. 


* u Sleid. 474. 491. 
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BOOK X. 


HILE Charles laboured, with ſuch 
unwearied induſtry, to overcome the 


The Hen Obſtinacy of the Proteſtants, the effects of 


ſchemes 
2gainſt the 
Emperor. 


his ſteadineſs in the execution of his plan 
were rendered leſs conſiderable by his rupture 
with the Pope, which daily increaſed. The 
firm reſolution which the Emperor ſeemed to 
have taken againſt reſtoring Placentia, together 
with his repeated encroachments on the eccle- 
fiaſtical juriſdiction, not only by the regulations 
contained in the Interim, but by his attempt 
to re-aſſemble a council at Trent, exaſperated 
Paul to the utmoſt, who, with the weaknels in- 
cident to old age, grew more attached to his 
family, and more jealous of his authority, as he 
advanced in years. Puſhed on by theſe pal- 
ſions, he made new efforts to draw the French 
King into an alliance againſt the Emperor *: 
But finding that Monarch, notwithſtanding his 

hereditary 

* Mem. de Ribier. ii. 230. 
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hereditary enmity to Charles, and dread of his Boox X. 


growing power, as unwilling as formerly to 
involve himſelf in immediate hoſtilities, he was 
obliged to contract his views, and to think of 
preventing future encroachments, ſince it was 
not in his power to inflict vengeance on account 
of thoſe which were paſt. For this purpoſe, 
he determined to recall his grant of Parma and 
Placentia, and after declaring them to be re- 
annexed to the Holy See, to indemnify his 
grandſon Octavio by a new eſtabliſhment in the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate. By this expedient, he hoped 
to gain two points of no ſmall conſequence. 
He, firſt of all, rendered his poſſeſſion of Par- 
ma more ſecure ; as the Emperor would be cau- 
tious of invading the patrimony of the church, 
though he might ſeize without ſcruple a town be- 
longing to the houſe of Farneſe. In the next place, 
he would acquire a better chance of recovering 
Placentia, as his ſolicitations to that effect 
might decently be urged with greater importu- 
nity, and would infallibly be attended with 
more weight, when he was conſidered not 
as pleading the cauſe of his own family, but 
as an advocate for the intereſt of the church. 
But while Paul was priding himſelf in this de- 
vice, as a happy refinement in policy, Octavio, 
an ambitious and high-ſpirited young man, who 
could not bear with patience to be ſpoiled of 
one half of his territories by the rapactouſneſs 
of his father-in-law, and to be deprived of the 
other by the artifices of his grandfather, took 
meaſures in order to prevent the execution of 
2 plan fatal to his intereſt. He ſet out ſecretly 
from Rome, and having firſt endeavoured to 
ſurprize Parma, which attempt was fruſtrated 
by the fidelity of the governor to whom the 
Pope had entruſted the defence of the town, he 
mede overtures to the Emperor, of renouncing 

Vol. III. O all 
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Boox X. all connexion with the Pope, and of depending 


1549 


entirely on him for his future fortune. This 
unexpected defection of one of the Pope's own 
family to an enemy whom he hated, irritated, 


almoſt to madneſs, a mind peeviſh with old 


age; and there was no degree of ſeverity to 
which Paul might not have proceeded againſt a 
grandſon whom he reproached as an unatural 
apoſtate. But happily for Octavio, death pre- 
vented his carrying into execution the harſh 
reſolutions which he had taken with reſpect to 
him, and put an end to his pontificate in the 
ſixteenth year of his adminiſtration, and the 
eighty-ſecond of his age *. : 

$ 


Among many inſtances of the credulity or weakneſs 
of hiſtorians in attributing the death of illuſtrious perſon- 
ages to extraordinary cauſes, this is one, Almoſt all the 
hiſtorians of the ſixteenth century affirm, that the death of 
Paul III. was occaſioned by the violent paſſions which the 
behaviour of his grandſon excited ; that being informed, 
while he was refreſhing himſelf in one of his gardens near 
Rome, of Octavios attempt on Parma, as well as of his 
negociations With the Emperor by means of Gonzaga, be 
fainted away, continued ſome hours in a ſwoon, then be- 
came feveriſh, and died within three days. This is the 
account given of it by Thuanus, lib. vi. 211. Adriani 
Iſtor. di fuoi tempi, lib. vii. 480. and by Father Paul, 280 
Even cardinal Pallavicini, better informed than any writer 
with regard to the events which happened in the papal 


court, and when not warped by prejudice or ſyſtem, more 


accurate in relating them, agrees with their narrative in its 
chief circumſtances. Pallav. b. ii. 74. Paruta, who wrote his 
hiſtory by command of the ſenate of Venice, relates it in 
the ſame manner, Hiitorici Venez, vol. iv. 212. But 
there was no occaſion to ſearch for any extraordinary cauſe 
to account for the death of an old man of eighty-two. 
There remains an authentick account of this event, in 
which we find none of thoſe marvellous circumſtances of 
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As this event had been long expected, there Bo ox X. 


ing was an extraordinary concourſe of Cardinals at 1550, * 
* Rome; and the various competitors having 12 

— had time to form their parties, and to concert 
= their meaſures, their ambition and intrigues pro- 
= O 2 tracted 
ſt a which the hiſtorians are ſo fond. The cardinal of Ferrara, 
ural who was entruſted with the affairs of France at the court 
pre- of Rome, and M. D'Urfe, Henry's ambaſſador in ordinary 
arſh there, wrote an account to that Monarch of the affair of 
t to Parma, and of the Pope's death. By theſe it appears, that 
the Octavio's attempt to ſurprize Parma, was made on the 
the twentieth of Od ober; that next day in the evening, and not 
while he was airing himſelf in the gardens of Monte-Ca- 
As yallo, the Pope received intelligence of what he had done; 
that he was ſeized with ſuch a tranſport of paſſion, and 
kneſ; cried ſo bitterly, that his voice was heard in ſeveral apart- 
* ments of the palace; that next day, however, he was ſo well 
1 the as to give an audience to the cardinal of Ferrara, and to go 
th of through buſineſs of different kinds; that Octavio wrote a 
* letter to the Pope, not to cardinal Farneſe his brother, in- 
SY timating his reſolution of throwing himſelf into the arms 
| 4h of the Emperor ; that the Pope received this on the twenty- 
his irſt without any new ſymptoms of emotion, and returned 
* an anſwer to it; that on the twenty-ſecond of October, the 
* day on which the cardinal of Ferrara's letter is dated, the 
* Pope was in his uſual ſtate of health. Mem. de Ribier. ii. 
Fe 247- By a letter of M. D'Urfe, Nov. 5. it appears that 
280. the Pope was in ſuch good health, that on the third of that 
: month he had celebrated the anniverſary of his coronation 
* with the uſual ſolemnities. Ibidem, 251. By another let- 
papal ter from the ſame perſon, we learn, that on the fixth of 
m_ November a catarrh or defluxion fell down on the Pope's 
N lungs, with ſuch dangerous ſymptoms, that his life was im- 
te his mediately deſpaired of, Ibid. 252. And by a third letter, 
©; we are informed, that he died November the tenth. In 
2 none of theſe letters is his death imputed to any extraor- 
ue dinary cauſe. It appears, that more than twenty days 
f in elapſed between Octavio's attempt on Parma, and the death 
Ki if of his grandfather, and that the diſeaſe was the natural 
hich effect of old age, not one of thoſe occaſioned by violence of 


paſſion. 
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Book X. tracted the conclave to a great length. The 


— 
1550. 


Feb. Ich. 
The elec- 


tion of 


Julius III. 


His charac- 
ter and con- 


duct. 


Imperial and French factions ſtrove, with emu- 
lation, to promote one of their own number, 
and had, by turns, the proſpect of ſucceſs. But 
as Paul during a long Pontificate had raiſed 
many to the purple, and thoſe chiefly perſons 
of eminent abilities, as well as zealouſly devoted 
to his family, Cardinal Farneſe had the com- 
mand of a powerful and united ſquadron, by 
whoſe das . and firmneſs he exalted to the 
papal throne the Cardinal di Monte, whom 
Paul had employed as his principal legate in 
the council of Trent, and truſted with his moſt 
ſecret intentions. He aſſumed the name of 
Julius III. and, in order to expreſs his gratitude 
towards his benefaCtor, the firſt act of his ad- 
miniſtration was to put Octavio Farneſe in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Parma. When he was told of the 
injury which he did to the Holy See by aliena- 
ting a territory of ſuch value, he briſkly replied, 
That he would rather be a poor Pope, with 
the reputation of a gentleman, than a rich one, 
with the infamy of having forgotten the obli- 
gations conferred upon him, and the promiſes 
which he had made ©.” But all the luſtre of this 
candour or generoſity he quickly effaced by an 
action moſt ſhockingly indecent. According 
to an ancient and eſtabliſhed practice, every 
Pope upon his election claims the privilege of 
beſtowing, on whom he pleaſes, the Cardinal's 
hat, which falls to be diſpoſed of by his bang 
inveſted with the triple crown. Julius, to the 
aſtoniſhment of the facred college, conferred 
this mark of diſtinction, together with ample 
eccleſiaſtical revenues, and the right of bear- 
ing his name and arms, upon one Innocent, a 
youth of ſixteen born of obſcure parents, and 
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known by the name of Ape, from his having Book X. 


been truſted with the care of an animal of that 
ſpecies, in the Cardinal di Monte's family. 
Such a proſtitution of the higheſt dignity in the 
church would have given offence, even in thoſe 
dark periods, when the credulous ſuperſtition 
of the people emboldened eccleſiaſticks to ven- 
ture on the moſt flagrant violations of decorum. 
But in an enlightened age, when, by the pro- 
greſs of knowledge and philoſophy, the obli- 
gations of duty and decency were better under- 
ſtood, when a blind veneration for the Pontifical 
character was every where abated, and one half 
of Chriſtendom in open rebellion againſt the 
Papal See, this action was viewed with horror. 


Rome was immediately filled with libels and 


paſquinades, which imputed the Pope's extra- 
vagant regard for ſuch an unworthy object to 
the moſt criminal paſſions. The Proteſtants 
exclaimed againſt the abſurdity of ſappoſing 
that the infallible ſpirit of divine truth could 
dwell in a breaſt ſo impure, and called more 
loudly than ever, and with greater appearance 
of juſtice, for the immediate and thorough re- 
formation of a church, the Head of which was 
a diſgrace to the Chriſtian name . The reſt 
of the Pope's conduct was of a piece with this 
firſt ſpecimen of his diſpoſitions. Having now 
reached the ſummit of eccleſiaſtical ambition, 
he ſeemed eager to indemnify himſelf, by an 
unreſtrained indulgence of his deſires, for the 
ſelf· denial or diſſimulation which he had thought 
it prudent to practiſe while in a ſubordinate 
ſation, He became careleſs, to ſo great a de- 
gree, of all ſerious buſineſs, that he could ſeldom 
be brought to attend to it, but in caſes of 

extreme 


© Sleid. 492. F. Paul. 281. Pallav. ii. 76. Thuan. 
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cil. 
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extreme neceſſity ; and giving up himſelf to 
amuſements and diſſipation of every kind, he 


imitated the luxurious elegance of Leo, rather 


than the ſevere virtue of Adrian, the latter of 


which it was neceſſary to diſplay, in contending 


with a ſect which derived great credit from the 
rigid and auſtere manners of its teachers“. 


Tur Pope, however ready to fulfil his en- 
gagements to the family of Farneſe, diſcovered 
no inclination to obſerve the oath, which each 
cardinal had taken when he entered the con- 
clave, that if the choice ſhould fall on him, he 
would immediately call the council to re-afſume 
its deliberations. Julius knew, by experience, 
how difficult it was to confine ſuch a body of 
men within the narrow limits which it was the 
intereſt of the church of Rome to preſcribe ; 
and how eaſily the zeal of ſome members, the 
raſhneſs of others, or the ſuggeſtions of the 
Princes on whom they depended, might preci- 
pitate a popular and ungovernable aſſembly into 
forbidden inquiries, as well as dangerous deci- 
ſions. He wiſhed, for theſe reaſons, to have 
eluded the obligation of his oath, and gave an 
ambiguous anſwer to the firſt propoſals which 
were made to him by the Emperor, with regard 
to that matter. But Charles, either from his 
natural obſtinacy in adhering to the meaſures 
which he had once adopted, or from the mere 
pride of accompliſhing what- was held to be al- 
moſt impoſſible, perſiſted obſtinately in his reſo- 
lution of forcing the Proteſtants to return into 
the boſom of the church. Having perſuaded 
himſelf, that the authoritative deciſions of the 
council might be employed with efficacy in com- 
bating their prejudices, he, in conſequence of 
that perſuaſion, continued to ſolicit * 

t 
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and the Pope could not, with decency, reject 
that requeſt. When Julius found that he could 
not prevent the calling of a council, he endea- 
voured to take all the merit of having procured 
the meeting of an aſſembly, which was the object 
of ſuch general deſire and expectation. A con- 
gregation of Cardinals, to whom he referred the 
conſideration of what was neceſſary for reſtoring 
peace to the church, recommended, by his di- 
rection, the ſpeedy convocation of a council, as 
the moſt effectual expedient for that purpoſe ; 
and as the new hereſies raged with. the greateſt 
violence. in Germany, they propoſed Trent as 
the place of its meeting, that, by a near inſpection 
of the evil, the remedy might be applied with 
greater diſcernment and certainty of ſucceſs. 
The Pope warmly approved of this advice, which 
he himſelf had dictated, and ſent nuncios to the 
Imperial and French courts, in order to make 
known his intentions“. 


Azour this time, the Emperor had ſummoned 
a new diet to meet at Augſburg, in order to en- 


force the obſervation of the Interim, and to pro- e laterim. 


cure a more authentick act of the Empire, ac- 
knowledging the juriſdiction of the council, as 
well as an explicit promiſe of conforming to its 
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that a new bull of convocation might be iſſued; Boox X. 


1550. 


A diet at 
Augſburg 


to enforce 


decrees. He appeared there in perſon, together June 25. 


with his ſon the Prince of Spain. Few of the 
Electors were preſent, but all ſent deputies in 
their name. Charles, notwithſtanding the deſ- 
potick authority with which he had given law in 
the Empire during two years, knew that the 
ſpirit of independence among the Germans was 
not entirely. ſubdued, and for that reaſon took 
care to over-awe the diet by a conſiderable body 
of Spaniſh troops which eſcorted him * 

e 
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Boox X. The firſt point, ſubmitted to the conſideration 
——_— of the diet, was the neceſſity of holding a coun- 
55% il. All the Popiſh members agreed, without 
dfficulty, that the meeting of that aſſembly 
ſhould be renewed at Trent, and promiſed an 
implicit acquieſcence in its decrees. The Pro- 
teſtants, intimidated and diſunited, muſt have 
followed their example, and the reſolution of 
the diet would have proved unanimous, if Mau- 
rice of Saxony had not begun at this time to diſ- 
cloſe new intentions, and to act a part very diffe- 

rent from that which he had ſo long aſſumed. 


Maurice By an artful diſſimulation of his own ſenti— 
— ments; by addreſs in paying court to the Em- 
againſt the peror; and by the ſeeming zeal with which he 
pero. forwarded all his ambitious ſchemes, Maurice 
had raiſed himſelf to the Electoral dignity ; and 
having added the dominions of the elder branch 

of the Saxon family to his own, he was become 

the moſt powerful prince in Germany. But 

his long and intimate union with the Emperor, 

had afforded him many opportunities of obſery- 

ing narrowly the dangerous tendency of his 
ſchemes. He ſaw the yoke that was preparing 

for his country; and from the rapid as well as 
formidable progreſs of the Imperial power, was 
convinced that but a few ſteps more remained 

to be taken, in order to render Charles as abſo- 

lute a Monarch in Germany as he had become 

in Spain. The more eminent the condition was 

to which he himſelf had been exalted, the more 


ſolicitous did he naturally become to maintain 


all its rights and privileges, and the more did 
he dread the thoughts of deſcending from the 
rank of a Prince almoſt independent, to that of 
a vaſſal ſubject to the will of a maſter. At the 
{ame time, he perceived that Charles was bent 
on exacting a rigid conformity to the doctrines 

and 
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had allured ſeveral Proteſtant Princes to aſſiſt 
him in the war againſt the confederates of Smal- 
kalde. As he himſelf, notwithſtanding all the 
compliances which he had made from motives 
of intereſt, or an exceſs of confidence in the 
Emperor, was ſincerely attached to the Lutheran 
tenets, he determined not to be a tame ſpectator 
of the overthrow of a ſyſtem which he believed 
to be founded in truth. 


Tuis reſolution, flowing from the love of The politi- 


cal motives 
which in- 


liberty, or zeal for religion, was ſtrengthened 
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and rites of the Romiſh church, inſtead of allow- Boo « X. 
ing liberty of conſcience, the promiſe of which OT 


by political and intereſted conſiderations. In — 


that elevated ſtation, in which Maurice was now 
placed, new and more extenſive proſpects opened 
to his view. His rank and power entitled him 
to be the head of the Proteſtants in the Empire. 
His predeceſſor, the degraded Elector, with in- 
ferior abilities, and territories leſs conſiderable, 
had acquired ſuch an aſcendant over the coun- 
cils of the party ; and Maurice neither wanted 
diſcernment to ſee the advantage of this pre- 
eminence, nor ambition to aim at attaining it. 
But he found himſelf in a fituation which ren- 
dered the attempt no leſs difficult, than the ob- 
ject of it was important. On the one hand, the 
connexion which he had formed with the Em- 
peror was ſo intimate, that he could ſcarcely 
hope to take any ſtep which tended to diſſolve 
it, without alarming his jealouſy, and drawing 
on himſelf the whole weight of that power, which 
had cruſhed the greateſt confederacy ever formed 
in Germany. On the other hand, the calami- 
ties which he had brought on the Proteſtant 
party were ſo recent, as well as great, that it 
ſeemed almoſt impoſſible to regain their confi- 
dence, or to rally and re-animate a body of ** 
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Boox X. after himſelf had been the chief inſtrument in fi 
> breaking their union and vigour. Theſe con- 0 
1550. fiderations were ſufficient to have diſcouraged 
any perſon of a ſpirit leſs adventurous than 
Maurice's. But to him the grandeur and vaſtneſs 


of the enter prize were allurements; and he bold- a 
ly reſolved on meaſures, the idea of which a | 
genius of an inferior order could not have con- 2 
ceived, or would have trembled at the thoughts * 
of the danger that attended the execution of 1 
them. V 
The paſi- His paſſions concurred with his intereſt in 
— confirming this reſolution ; and the reſentment 5 
with tele. excited by an injury, which he ſenſibly felt, 10 
added new force to the motives for oppoſing the a 
Emperor, which ſound policy ſuggeſted. Mau- * 
rice, by his authority, had prevailed on the Land- ſe 
grave of Heſſe to put his perſon in the Empe- of 
ror's power, and had obtained a promiſe from te 
the Imperial miniſters that he ſhould not be | 
detained a priſoner. This had been violated in 4 
the manner already related. The unhappy Land- F 
grave exclaimed as loudly againſt his ſon-in-law * 
as againſt Charles. The Princes of Heſſe re- Ir 
quired Maurice inceſſantly to fulfil his engage- 5 
ments to their father, who had loſt his liberty h: 
by truſting to him; and all Germany ſuſpected hi 
him of having betrayed, to an implacable enemy, * 
the friend whom he was moſt bound to protect. * 
Rouſed by theſe ſolicitations or reproaches, as | 
well as prompted by duty and affection to his 4 
father-in-law, Maurice had employed not only t} 
entreaties but remonſtrances in order to procure 11 
his releaſe. All theſe Charles had diſregarded; w 
and the ſhame of having been firſt deceived, h 
and then lighted, by a Prince whom he had tl 
ſerved with zeal as well as ſucceſs, which merited 4 
a very different return, made ſuch a deep impreſ- p 
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for an opportunity of being revenged. 


THz utmoſt caution as well as delicacy were The cau- 
' requiſite in taking every ſtep towards this end; qrefs with 


as he had to guard, on the one hand, againſt 


giving a premature alarm to the Emperor; hisſchemes. 


while, on the other, ſomething conſiderable and 
explicit was neceſſary to be done, in order to 
regain the confidence of the Proteſtant party. 
Maurice had accordingly applied all his powers 
of addreſs and diſhmulation to attain both theſe 
points. As he knew Charles to be inflexible 
with regard to the ſubmiſſion which he required 
to the Interim, he did not heſitate one moment 
whether he ſhould eſtabliſh that form of doc- 
trine and worſhip in his dominions: But being 
ſenſible how odious it was to his ſubjects, inſtead 
of violently impoſing it on them by the mere 
terror of authority, as had been done in other 
parts of Germany, he endeavoured to render 
their obedience a voluntary deed of their own. 


For this purpoſe, he had aſſembled the clergy He enforces 


of his country at Leipſick, and had laid the 
Interim before them, together with the reaſons 
which made it neceſſary to conform to it. He 
had gained ſome of them by promiſes, others 
he had wrought upon by threats, and all were 
intimidated by the rigour with which obedience 
to the Interim was extorted in the neighbouring 
provinces. Even Melancthon, whoſe merit of 
every kind entitled him to the firſt place among 
the Proteſtant divines, being now deprived of 
the manly counſels of Luther, which were wont 
to inſpire him with fortitude, and to preſerve 
him ſteady amidſt the ſtorms and dangers that 
threatened the church, was ſeduced into unwar- 
rantable conceſſions, by the timidity of his tem- 


per, his fond deſire of peace, and his exceſſive 
complaiſance 


fon on Maurice, that he waited with impatience Book X. 
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Boox X. complaiſance towards perſons of high rank. By 

his arguments and authority, no leſs than by 

35% Maurice's arts, the aſſembly was prevailed on to 

declare, that, in points which were purely indif- 

ferent, obedience was due to the commands of 

a lawful ſuperior. Founding upon this maxim, 

no leſs uncontrovertible in theory, than danger- 

ous when carried into practice, eſpecially in reli- 

gious matters, they proceeded to claſs, among 

the number of things indifferent, ſeveral doc- 

trines, which Luther had pointed out as groſs 

and pernicious errors in the Romiſh creed; and 

placing in the ſame rank many of thoſe rites 

which diſtinguiſhed the Reformed from the 

Popiſh worſhip, they exhorted their people to 

comply with the Emperor's injunctions con- 
cerning theſe particulars *. 


Makes pro- By this dextrous conduct, the introduction 
fefſions of of the Interim excited none of thoſe violent 
Proteftane convulſions in Saxony, which it occaſioned in 
religion. other provinces. But though the Saxons ſub- 
mitted, the more zealous Lutherans exclaimed 
againſt Melancthon and his aſſociates, as falſe 
brethren, who were either ſo wicked as to apoſ- 
tatize from the truth altogether ; or ſo artful 
as to betray it by ſubtle diſtinctions; or fo 
feeble- ſpirited as to give it up from puſillanimity 
and criminal complaiſance to a prince, capable 


of ſacrificing to his political intereſt that which 


he himſelf regarded as moſt ſacred. Maurice, 
being conſcious what a colour of probability 
his paſt conduct gave to thoſe accuſations, as 
well as afraid of loſing entirely the confidence 


of 
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of the Proteſtants, iſſued a declaration contain- Boox X. 
ing profeſſions of his zealous attachment to the 7 

Reformed religion, and of his reſolution to guard 550- 
againſt all the errors or encroachments of the 


Papal ſee ©. 


HAavinG gone ſo far in order to remove the At theſame 
fears and jealouſies of the Proteſtants, he found > wy — 
it neceſſary to efface the impreſſion which ſuch wr. 
a declaration might make on the Emperor. 
For that purpoſe, he not only renewed his pro- 
feſſions of an inviolable adherence to his al- 
liance with him, but as the city of Magde- 
burg ſtill perſiſted in rejecting the Interim, he 
undertook to reduce it to obedience, and in- 
ſtantly ſet about levying troops to be employed 
in that ſervice. This damped all the hopes which 
the Proteſtants begun to conceive of Maurice, 
in conſequence of his declaration, and left them 
more than ever at a loſs to gueſs at his real in- 
tentions. Their former ſuſpicion and diſtruſt 
of him revived, and the divines of Magdeburg 
filled Germany with writings in which they. 
repreſented him as the moſt formidable enemy 
of the Proteſtant religion, who treacherouſly 
aſſumed an appearance of zeal for its intereſt, . 
that he might more effectually execute his 
ſchemes for its deſtruction. 


Tuis charge, ſupported by the evidence of Proteſts | 
recent facts, as well as by his preſent dubious mode of 
conduct, gained ſuch univerſal credit, that proceediog 
Maurice was obliged to take a vigorous ſtep in ci. 
his own vindication. As foon as the — 
bling of the council at Trent was propoſed in 
the diet, his ambaſſadors proteſted that their 
maſter would not acknowledge its authority, 
unleſs all the points which had been already 


decided 
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decided there were reviewed, and conſidered ag 
entire; unleſs the Proteſtant divines had a full 
hearing granted them, and were allowed a de- 
ciſive voice in the council; and unleſs the Pope 

renounced his pretenſions to preſide in — 
council, engaged to ſubmit to its decrees, and 
abſolved the biſhops from their oath of obe- 
dience, that they might deliver their ſentiments 
with greater freedom. Theſe demands, which 
were higher than any that the Reformers had 
ventured to make, even when the zeal of their 
party was warmeſt, or their affairs moſt pro- 


ſperous, counterbalanced, in ſome degree, = - 


impreſſion which Maurice's preparations againſt 
Magdeburg had made upon the minds of the 
Proteſtants, and kept them in ſuſpence with 
regard to his deſigns. At the ſame time, he 
had addreſs enough to repreſent this part of his 
conduct in ſuch a light to the Emperor, that 
it gave him no offence, and occaſioned no inter- 
ruption of the ſtrict confidence which ſubſiſted 
berween them. What the pretexts were which 
he employed in order to give ſuch a bold de- 
claration an innocent appearance, the contem- 
porary hiſtorians have not explained; that they 
impoſed upon Charles is certain, for he fill 
continued not only to proſecute his plan as well 
concerning the Interim as the council, with the 
ſame ardour, but to place the ſame confidence in 
Maurice, with regard to the execution of both. 


Tux Pope's reſolution concerning the council 
not being yet known at Augſburg, the chief 
buſineſs of the diet was to enforce the obſer- 
vation of the Interim. As the ſenate of Mag- 
deburg, notwithſtanding various endeavours 
to frighten or to tooth them into compliance, 
not only perſevered obſtinately in their oppoſi- 
tion to the Interim, but began to i 

the 
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the fortifications of their city, and to levy Book X. . 
troops in their own defence, Charles required i 
the diet to aſſiſt him in quelling this audacious 
rebellion againſt a decree of the Empire. Had 
the members of the diet been left to act agree- 
ably to their own inclination, this demand 
would have been rejected without heſitation. 
All the Germans who favoured, in any degree, 
the new opinions in religion, and many who 
were influenced by no other conſideration than 
jealouſy of the Emperor's growing power, re- 
garded this effort of the citizens of Magdeburg, 
as a noble ſtand for the liberties of their country. 
Even ſuch as had not reſolution to exert the 
{me ſpirit, admired the gallantry of their enter- 
prize, and wiſhed it ſucceſs. But the preſence 
of the Spaniſh troops, together with the dread 
of the Emperor's diſpleaſure, over-awed the 
members of the diet to ſuch a degree, that, 
without venturing to utter their own ſenti- 
ments, they tamely ratified, by their votes, 
whatever the Emperor was pleaſed to preſcribe. 
The rigorous decrees, which Charles had iſſued 
by his own authority againſt the Magdeburgers, 
were confirmed; a reſolution was taken to raiſe 
troops in order to beſiege the eity in form; 
and perſons were named to fix the contingent in 
men or money to be furniſhed by each ſtate. 
At the ſame time, the diet petitioned that Appoint 
Maurice might be entruſted with the command — 
of that army, to which Charles gave his con- 
ſent with great alacrity, and with high enco- 
miums upon the wiſdom of the choice which 
they had made. As Maurice conducted all 
his ſchemes with profound and impenetrable 
ſecrecy, it is probable that he took no ſtep 
avowedly 1n order to obtain this charge. The 
recommendation of his countrymen was either 
purely 


1550. a 
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Boox X. purely accidental, or flowed from the opinion 


1550 


The coun- 


ct} lum- 


moned to 
re - aſſetuble 
at Trent. 
December. 


generally entertained of his great abilities; and 
neither the diet had any foreſight, nor the Em- 
peror any dread of the conſequences which fol- 
lowed upon this nomination. Maurice accepted 
without heſitation the truſt committed to him, 
inſtantly diſcerning the important advantages 
which he might derive from it. 


MeanwniLe, Julius, in preparing the bull 
for the convocation of the council, obſerved 
all thoſe tedious forms which the court of Rome 
can employ, with wonderful dexterity, to retard 
any diſagrecable meaſure. At laſt it was pub- 
liſhed, and the council ſummoned to meet at 
Trent on the firſt day of the enſuing month of 
May. As he knew that many of the Germans 
rejected or diſputed the authority and juriſdiction 
which the Papal ſee claims with reſpect to 
general councils, he took care, in the preamble 
of the bull, to aſſert, in the ſtrongeſt terms, his 
own right, not only to call and preſide in that 
aſſembly, but to direct its proceedings; nor 
would he ſoften theſe expreſſions, in any de- 
gree, in compliance with the repeated ſolicita- 
tions of the Emperor, who foreſaw what offence 
they would give, and what conſtruction might 
be put on them. They were cenſured, accord- 
ingly with great ſeverity, by ſeveral members 
of the diet; but whatever diſguſt or ſuſpicion 
they excited, ſuch abſolute direction of all their 
deliberations had the Emperor acquired, that 
he procured a receſs, in which the authority of 
the council was recogniſed, and declared to be 
the proper remedy for the evils which at that 
time afflicted the church; all the Princes and 
ſtates of the Empire, ſuch as had made inno- 
vations in religion, as well as thoſe who adhered 
to the ſyſtem of their forefathers, were required 

to 
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to ſend their repreſentatives to the council; the Boox X. 
Emperor engaged to grant a ſafe-condu&t to "Y 
ſuch as demanded it, and to ſecure them an 53˙ 
impartial hearing in the council; he promiſed 
to fix his reſidence in ſome city of the Empire, 
in the neighbourhood of Trent, that he might 
protect the members of the council by his pre- 
ſence, and take care that, by conducting their 
deliberations agreeably to ſcripture and the 
doctrine of the fathers, they might bring them 
to a deſirable iſſue. In this receſs, the obſer- 
vation of the Interim was more ſtrictly enjoined 
than ever ; and the Emperor threatened all who 
had hitherto neglected or refuſed to conform to 
it, with the ſevereſt effects of his vengeance, if 
they perſiſted in their diſobedience, 


DuriNG the meeting of this diet, a new at- — 
tempt was made in order to procure liberty to temps te 
the Landgrave. That Prince, no-wiſe recon- procure the 
ciled by time to his ſituation, grew every day liberty. 
more impatient of reſtraint. Having often ap- 
plied to Maurice and the Elector of Branden- 
burgh, who took every occaſion of ſoliciting the 
Emperor in his behalf, though without any 
effect, he now commanded his ſons to ſummon 
them, with legal formality, to perform what 
was contained in the bond which they had 
granted him, by ſurrendering themſelves to be 
treated with the ſame rigour as the Emperor 
had uſed him. This furniſhed them with a 
freſh pretext for renewing their application to 
the Emperor, together with an additional argu- 
ment to enforce it. Charles firmly reſolved not 
to grant their requeſt ; though at the ſame time 
being extremely deſirous to get rid of their 

Vol. III. P inceſſant 
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Bo ox X. inceſſant importunity, he endeavoured to pre- F 
Y- yail on the Landgrave to give up the obligation this 
1551. which he had received from the two Electors. inte 
But that Prince refuſing to part with a ſecurity for 

which he deemed eſſential to his ſafety, the Pri 
Emperor boldly cut the knot which he could wit 

not untie; and by a publick deed annulled the con 

bond which Maurice and the Elector of Bran- has 


denburg had granted, abſolving them from al din: 
their engagements to the Landgrave. No pre- ſo v 


tenſion to a power ſo pernicious to ſociety as bey 
that of abrogating at pleaſure the moſt ſacred turr 
laws of honour, and moſt formal obligations but 
of publick faith, had hitherto been formed by effe 
any but the Roman Pontiffs, who, in conſe- Sm: 


quence of their claim of infallibility, arrogate the 
the right of diſpenſing with precepts and duties wer 
of every kind. All Germany was filled with as | 
aſtoniſhment, when Charles aſſumed the ſame ſucc 


prerogative. The ſtate of ſubjection, to which to a 
the Empire was reduced, appeared to be more the 
rigorous as well as intolerable than that of the jecds 
moſt wretched and enſlaved nations, if the Em- to 5 
peror by an arbitrary decree might cancel thoſe how 
ſolemn contracts, which are the foundation of and 
that mutual confidence whereby men are held But 
together in ſocial union. The Landgrave him- ware 
ſelf now gave up all hopes of recovering his ſucc: 
liberty by the Emperor's conſent, and endea- plati 
voured to procure it by his own addreſs. But all re 
the plan which he had formed to deceive his exec 
guards being diſcovered, ſuch of his attendants be { 
as he had gained to favour his eſcape were put of f 
to death, and he was confined in the citadel of his f 
Mechlin more cloſely than ever“. as w 
mini 

ANOTHER his { 

idea 
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re- Axor HER tranſaction was carried on during Boox X. 
on this diet, with reſpect to an affair more nearly © AA 
Is, intereſting to the Emperor, and which occa- Chase 
ity ſoned likewiſe a general alarm among the P | mg 
the Princes of the Empire. Charles, though formed — br 
uld with talents which fitted him for conceiving and 8e * 


the conducting great deſigns, was not capable, as Philip. 


has been often obſerved, of bearing extraor- 


all dinary ſucceſs. Its operation on his mind was 
pre- ſo violent and intoxicating, that it elevated him 
as beyond what was moderate or attainable, and 
red turned his whole attention to the purſuit of vaſt 
ons but chimerical objects. Such had been the 
by effect of his victory over the confederates of 
nſe- Smalkalde. He did not long reſt ſatisfied with 
Jate the ſubſtantial and certain advantages which 
ties were the reſult of that event; but deſpiſing theſe, 
vith as poor or inconſiderable fruits of ſuch great 
ume ſucceſs, he had aimed at bringing all Germany 
uch to an uniformity in religion, and at rendering 
wore the Imperial power deſpotick. Theſe were ob- 
the jects extremely ſplendid, indeed, and alluring 
Em- to an ambitious mind; the purſuit of them, 
hoſe however, was attended with manifeſt danger, 
n of and the attainment of them very precarious. 
held But the ſteps which he had already taken to- 
um- wards them, having been accompanied with ſuch 
his ſucceſs, his imagination, warmed with contem- 
dea- plating this vaſt deſign, overlooked or deſpiſed 
But all remaining difficulties. As he conceived the 
his execution of his plan to be certain, he began to 
ants be ſolicitous how he might render the poſſeſſion 
put of ſuch an important acquiſition perpetual in 
| of his family, by tranſmitting the German Empire, 

as well as the kingdoms of Spain, and his do- 

minions in Italy and the Low-Countries, to 
HER bis ſon. Having long revolved this flattering 


idea in his mind, without communicating it, 
even to thoſe miniſters whom he moſt truſted, 
P 2 he 
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he had called Philip out of Spain, in hopes that 
his preſence would facilitate the carrying for- 
ward the ſcheme. | 


GREAT obſtacles, however, and ſuch as 


ſtood in its would have deterred any ambition leſs accuſ- 


Way. 


tomed to overcome difficulties, were to be ſur- 
mounted. He had in the year one thouſand 
five hundred and thirty imprudently aſſiſted in 
procuring his brother Ferdinand the dignity of 
King of the Romans, and there was no proba- 
bility that this Prince, who was ſtill in the 
prime of life, and had a ſon grown up to the 
years of manhood, would relinquiſh, in favour 


of his nephew, the near proſpect of the Im- 


perial throne, which Charles's infirmities and 
declining ſtate of health opened to himſelf. 
This did not deter the Emperor from venturing 
to make the propoſition ; and when Ferdinand, 
notwithſtanding his profound reverence for his 
brother, and obſequious ſubmiſſion to his will 


in other inſtances, rejected it in a peremptory 


tone, he was not diſcouraged by one repulſe. 
He renewed his applications to him by his 
ſiſter, Mary Queen of Hungary, to whom Fer- 
dinand ſtood indebted for the crowns both of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and who, by her great 
abilities, tempered with extreme gentleneſs of 
diſpoſition, had acquired an extraordinary 1n- 
fluence over both the brothers. She entered 
warmly into a meaſure, which tended ſo mani- 
feſtly to aggrandize the houſe of Auſtria ; and 
flattering herſelf that ſhe could tempt Ferdinand 
to renounce the reverſionary poſſeſſion of the 
Imperial dignity for an immediate eſtabliſh- 
ment, ſhe aſſured him that the Emperor, by 
way of compenſation for his giving up his 
chance of ſucceſſion, would inſtantly beſtow 

upon 
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at upon him territories of very conſiderable value, Book X. 

or- and pointed out in particular thoſe of the 7e 
| Duke of Wurtemberg, which might be con- — 

fiſcated upon different pretexts. But neither 

as by her addreſs nor intreaties, could ſhe induce 

ul Ferdinand to approve of a plan, which would 

ur- have degraded him from the higheſt rank 

nd among the Monarchs of Europe to that of a 

in ſubordinate and dependent prince. He was, at 

of the ſame time, more attached to his children, 

ba- than by a raſh conceſſion, to fruſtrate all the 

the high hopes in proſpect of which they had been 

the educated. 

our 

m- NoTw1THSTANDING the immovable firmneſs His endex- 

nd which Ferdinand diſcovered, the Emperor did {mum 

elf. not abandon his ſcheme. He flattered himſelf theſe. 

ing that he might attain the object in view by ano- 

nd, ther channel, and that it was not impoſſible to 

his prevail on the Electors to cancel their former 

will choice of Ferdinand, or at leaſt to ele& Philip 

ory a ſecond King of the Romans, ſubſtituting him 

ſe. as next in ſucceſſion to his uncle. With this 

his view he took Philip along with him to the diet, 

er- that the Germans might have an opportunity 

| of to obſerve and become acquainted with the 

reat Prince, in behalf of whom ke courted their in- 

of tereſt; and he himſelf employed all the arts of 

in- addreſs or inſinuation to gain the Electors, and 

red to prepare them for lending a favourable ear 

ani- to the propoſal. But no ſooner did he venture 

and upon mentioning it to them, than they, at 

and once, ſaw and trembled at the conſequences with 

the W which it would be attended. They had long 

liſt. felt all the inconveniences of having placed at 

by the head of the Empire a Prince whoſe power 

his and dominions were ſo extenſive ; if they ſhould 

tow now repzat the folly, and continue the Imperial 


pon crown, 
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Boox X. crown, like an hereditary dignity, in the ſame 


1551. 


Philip's 

character 
diſagreea- 
ble to the 
Germans. 


family, they foreſaw that they would give the 
ſon an opportunity of carry ing on that ſyſtem 
of oppreſſion, which the father had begun; and 
would put it in his power to overturn whatever 
was yet left entire in the ancient and venerable 
fabrick of the German conſtitution. 


Tux character of the Prince, in whoſe favour 
this extraordinary propoſition was made, ren- 
dered it ſtill leſs agreeable. Philip, though poſ- 
ſeſſed with an inſatiable deſire of power, was a 
ſtranger to all the arts of conciliating good-will, 
Haughty, reſerved, and ſevere, he, inſtead of 
gaining new friends, diſguſted the ancient and 
moſt devoted partizans of the Auſtrian intereſt, 
He ſcorned to take the trouble of acquiring the 
language of the country to the government of 
which he aſpired ; nor would he condeſcend to 
pay the Germans the compliment of accom- 
modating himſelf, during his reſidence among 
them, to their manners and cuſtoms. He al- 
lowed the Electors and moſt illuſtrious Princes 
in Germany, to remain in his preſence uncovered, 
affecting a ſtately and diſtant demeanour, which 
the greateſt of the German Emperors, and even 
Charles himſelf, amidſt the pride of power and 
victory, had never aſſumed ©. On the other hand, 
Ferdinand, from the time of his arrival in Ger- 
many, had ſtudied to render himſelf acceptable 
to the people, by a conformity to their manners, 
which ſeemed to flow from choice; and his ſon 
Maximilian, who was born in Germany, poſſeſſed, 
in an eminent degree, ſuch amiable qualities as 
rendered him the darling of his countrymen, 
and induced them to look forward to his elec- 

tion 


Frediman Andreæ Zulich Diſſertatio politico-hiſtorica 
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tion as a moſt deſirable event. Their eſteem and Boox X. | 


affection for him, fortified the reſolution which 
ſound policy had ſuggeſted ; and determined 
the Germans to prefer the popular virtues of 
Ferdinand and his ſon, to the ſtubborn auſterity 
of Philip, which intereſt could not ſoften, nor 
ambition teach him to diſguiſe. All the Elec- Charles 
tors, the eccleſiaſtical as well as ſecular, con- — 
curred in expreſſing ſuch ſtrong diſapprobation this ſcheme. 
of the meaſure, that Charles, notwithſtanding 

the reluctance with which he gave up any point, 

was obliged to drop the ſcheme as impracticable. 

By his unſeaſonable perſeverence in puſhing it, 

he not only filled the Germans with new jealouſy 

of his ambitious defigns, but laid the founda- 

tion of rivalſhip and diſcord in the Auſtrian 

family, and forced his brother Ferdinand, in ſelf- 
defence, to court the Electors, particularly Mau- 

rice of Saxony, and to form ſuch connexions 

with them, as cut off all proſpe& of renewing 

the propoſal with ſucceſs. Philip, ſowered by 

his diſappointment, was ſent back to Spain, to 

be called thence when any new ſcheme of am- 

bition ſhould render his preſence neceſſary . 


1551. 


Havinc relinquiſhed this plan of domeſtick The Pope 
ambition which had long occupied and engroſſed ro- form a 
him, Charles imagined that he would now have des nie- 
leiſure to turn all his attention towards his ma and 
grand ſcheme of eſtabliſhing uniformity of reli- Fendi. 
gion in the Empire, by forcing all the contend- 
ing parties to acquieſce in the deciſions of the 
council of Trent. But ſuch was the extent of 
his dominions, the variety of connexions in 
which this entangled him, and the multiplicity 
of events to which theſe gave riſe, as ſeldom 

allowed 
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Boox X. allowed him to apply his whole force to any 


1551. 


one object. The machine which he had to con- 
duct was ſo great and complicated, that an un- 
foreſeen irregularity or obſtruction in one of the 
inferior wheels, often diſconcerted the motion 
of the whole, and diſappointed him of the moſt 
conſiderable effects which he expected. Such 
an unlooked-for occurrence happened at this 
juncture, and created new obſtacles to the exe- 
cution of his ſchemes with regard to religion. 
2 III. though he had confirmed Octavio 

arneſe in the poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Parma, 
during the firſt effuſions of his joy and gratitude 
on his promotion to the papal throne, ſoon be- 
gan to repent of his own generoſity, and to be 
* of conſequences which either he 
did not foreſee, or had diſregarded, while the 
ſenſe of his obligations to the family of Farneſe 
was recent. The Emperor ſtill retained Pla- 
centia in his hands, and had not relinquiſhed 
his pretenſions to Parma as a fief of the Empire. 
Gonzaga, the governor of Milan, having, by 
the part which he took in the murder of the 
late Duke Peter Ludovico, offered an inſult to 
the family of Farneſe, which he knew could 
never be forgiven, had, for that reaſon, vowed 
its deſtruction; and employed all the influence 
which his great abilities, as well as long ſervices, 
gave him with the Emperor, in perſuading him 
to ſeize Parma by force of arms. Charles, in 
compliance with his ſolicitations, and that he 
might gratify his own deſire of annexing Parma 
to the Milaneſe, liſtened to the propoſal; and 


Gonzaga, ready to take encouragement from the 


ſlighteſt appearance of approbation, began to 
aſſemble troops, and to make other preparations 
for the execution of his ſcheme. 


OcTavio, 
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ny Octavio, who ſaw the impending danger, Boox X. 
on- found it neceſſary, for his own ſafety, to increaſe _ 
un- the garriſon of his capital, and to levy ſoldiers Ca” 
the for defending the reſt of the country. But as * 
ion the expence of ſuch an effort far exceeded his — 
oft ſcanty revenues, he repreſented his ſituation to France: 
ich the Pope, and implored that protection and aſſiſt- 
this ance which was due to him as a vallal of the 
xe- church. The Imperial miniſter, however, had 
ion. already pre- occupied the Pope's ear; and by 
io diſcourſing continually concerning the danger 
na, of giving offence to the Emperor, as well as the 
ude imprudence of ſupporting Octavio in an uſurpa- 
be- tion ſo detrimental to the Holy See, had totally 
be alienated him from the family of Farneſe. Octa- 
he vio's remonſtrance and petition met, of conſe- 
the quence, with a cold reception ; and he, deſpair- 
eſe ing of any aſſiſtance from Julius, began to look 
la- round for protection from ſome other quarter. 
hed Henry II. of France was the only Prince powerful 
ire. enough to afford him this protection, and fortu- 
by nately he was now in a ſituation which allowed 
the him to undertake it. He had brought his tranſ- 
to actions with the two Britiſh kingdoms, which 
uld had hitherto diverted his attention from the af- 
ved fairs of the Continent, to ſuch an iſſue as he de- 
nce fired. This he had effected partly by the vigour 
ces, of his arms, partly by his dexterity in taking 
nim advantage of the political factions which raged 
in in both kingdoms to ſuch a degree, as rendered 
he the councils of the Scots violent and preci- 
ma pitate, and the operations of the Engliſh feeble 
and and unſteady. He had procured from the Eng- 
the liſh favourable conditions of peace for his allies 
to the Scots; he had prevailed on the nobles of 
ons Scotland not only to affiance their young Queen 


to his ſon the Dauphin, but even to ſend her 

into France, that (he might be educated under 

10, his eye; and had recovered Boulogne, together 
with 
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Boox X. with its dependencies, Which had been conquered 


od. by Henry VIII. 
His league HavinG gained points of ſo much conſe- 


Henry Il. quence to his crown, and diſengaged himſelf 
with ſuch honour from the burden of ſupport- 
ing the Scots, and maintaining a war againſt 
England, Henry was now at full leiſure to pur- 

ſue the meaſures which his hereditary jealouſy 

of the Emperor's power naturally ſuggeſted. He 
liſtened, accordingly, to the firſt overtures which 

Octavio Farneſe made him; and embracing 

eagerly an opportunity of recovering footing in 

Italy, he inſtantly concluded a treaty, in which 

he promiſed to eſpouſe his cauſe, and to furniſh 

him all the aſſiſtance which he deſired. This 
tranſaction could not be long kept ſecret from 

the Pope, who foreſeeing the calamities which 

muſt follow if war were rekindled ſo near the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, immediately iſſued monitory 

letters, requiring Octavio to relinquiſh his new 
alliance. Upon his refuſal to comply with the 
requiſition, he ſoon after pronounced his fief to 

be forfeited; and declared war againſt him as a 
diſobedient and rebellious vaſſal. But as with his 

own forces alone, he could not hope to ſubdue 
Octavio while ſupported by ſuch a powerful ally 

as the King of France, he had recourſe to the 
Emperor, who being extremely ſolicitous to pre- 

vent the eſtabliſhment of the French in Parma, 

ordered Gonzaga to ſecond Julius with all his 

Occafions troops. Thus the French took the field as the 
the renewal allies of Octavio; the Imperialiſts as the pro- 
between teCtors of the Holy See; and hoſtilities com- 
— ad menced between them, while Charles and Henry 
themſelves ſtill affected to give out that they 

would adhere inviolably to the peace of Creſpy. 
The war of Parma was not diſtinguiſhed by any 
memorable event. Many ſmall rencounters hap- 
pened 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


ed with alternate ſucceſs; the French ravaged Boox X. 

t of the eccleſiaſtical territories; the Impe- 
rialiſts laid waſte the Parmeſan ; and the latter, 
after having begun to beſiege Parma in form, 
were obliged to abandon the enterprize with 
diſgrace *. 


Bur the motions and alarm which this war, Retards the 


meeting of 


or the preparations for it, occaſioned in Italy, 
prevented moſt of the Italian prelates from re- 
pairing to Trent on the firſt of May, the day 
appointed for re-aſſembling the council; and 
though the papal legate and nuncios reſorted 
thither, they were obliged to adjourn to the firſt 
of September, hoping ſuch a number might 
then aſſemble, that they might with decency be- 
gin their deliberations. At that time, about 
ſixty prelates, moſtly from the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
or from Spain, together with a few Germans, 


convened ®, The ſeſſion was opened with the Henry pro- 


accuſtomed formalities, and the fathers were 
about to proceed to buſineſs, when the abbot of 
Bellozane appeared, and preſenting letters of 
credence as ambaſſador from the French King, 
demanded audience. Having obtained it, he 
proteſted, in Henry's name, againſt an aſſembly 
called at ſuch an improper juncture, when a war, 
wantonly kindled by the Pope, made it impoſ- 
ſible for the deputies from the Gallican church 
to reſort to Trent in ſafety, or to deliberate con- 
cerning articles of faith and diſcipline with the 
requiſite tranquillity ; he declared, that his 
maſter did not acknowledge this to be a general 
or oecumenick council, but muſt conſider, and 
would treat it, as a particular and partial con- 

vention. 


" Adriani Iſtor. lib. viii. 505. 514. 524. Sleid. 513. 
Paruta, p. 220. Lettere del Caro ſcritte al nome del Card. 
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vention*, The legate affected to deſpiſe this 
proteſt ; and the prelates proceeded, notwith- 
ſtanding, to examine and decide the great points 
in controverſy concerning the ſacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, penance, and extreme unction. 
This meaſure of the French Monarch, however, 


gave a deep wound to the credit of the council, 


Violence of 
the Empe- 
ror's pro- 
ceedings 
againſt the 
Proteſtants. 


at the very commencement of its deliberations. 
The Germans could not pay much regard to an 
aſſembly, the authority of which the ſecond 
Prince in Chriſtendom had formally diſclaimed, 
or feel any great reverence for the deciſions of a 
few men, who arrogated to themſelves all the 
rights belonging to the repreſentatives of the 
church univerſal, a title to which they had ſuch 
poor pretenſions. 


Tur Emperor, nevertheleſs, was ſtraining his 
authority to the utmoſt, in order to eſtabliſn the 
reputation and juriſdiction of the council. He 
had prevailed on the three eccleſiaſtical Electors, 
the prelates of greateſt power and dignity 1n the 
church next to the Pope, to repair thither in 
perſon. He had obliged ſeveral German biſhops 
of inferior rank, to go to Trent themſelves, or 
to ſend their proxies. He granted. an Imperial 


ſafe- conduct to the ambaſſadors nominated by 


the Elector of Brandenburg, the duke of Wur- 
temberg, and other Proteſtant ſtates, to attend 
the council; and exhorted them to fend their 
divines thither, in order to propound, explain, 
and defend their doctrine. At the ſame time, 
his zeal anticipated the degrees of the council 
and as if the Proteſtant doctrines had already 
been condemned, he took large ſteps towards 
exterminating them. With this intention, he 
called together the miniſters of Augſburg ; and 
after interrogating them concerning ſeveral con- 
troverted points, enjoined them to teach _— 
wit 
r Slc'd, - 8, Thuan, 282. F. Paul, 301. 
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with reſpect to theſe, contrary to the tenets of Book X. 


the Romiſh church. Upon their declining to 
comply with a requiſition ſo contrary to the dic- 
tates of their conſciences, he commanded them 
to leave the town in three days, without reveal- 
ing to any perſon the cauſe of their baniſhment; 
he prohibited them to preach for the future in 
any of the countries ſubject to the Imperial 
jquriſdiction; and obliged them to take an oath 
that they would punctually obey theſe injunc- 
tions. They were not the only victims to his 
zeal. The Proteſtant clergy, in moſt of the 
cities in the circle of Swabia, were ejected with 
the ſame violence; and in many places, ſuch ma- 
giſtrates as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
attachment to the new opinions, were diſmiſſed 
with the moſt abrupt irregularity, and their of- 
fices filled, in conſequence of the Emperor's ar- 
bitrary appointment, with the moſt bigotted of 
their adverſaries. The Reformed” worſhip was 
almoſt entirely ſuppreſſed throughout that exten- 
five province. The ancient and fundamental 


privileges of the free cities were violated. The 


people were compelled to attend the miniſtration 
of prieſts, whom they regarded with horror as 
idolaters; and to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of 
magiſtrates, whom they deteſted as uſurpers & 


Tux Emperor, after this diſcovery, which His endea- 


vours to 


ſupport the 


was more explicit than any that he had hitherto 
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551. 


made, of his intention to ſubvert the German council. 


conſtitution, as well as to extirpate the Pro- 


teſtant religion, ſet out for Inſpruck in the November. 


Tyrol. He fixed his reſidence in that city, as 
by its ſituation in the neighbourhood of Trent, 
and on the confines of Italy, it appeared a 
commodious ſtation, whence he might inſpect 
the operations of the council, and obſerve the 

progreſs 
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Book X. 


De ad 
1551, 


The ſiege 
of Magde- 
burg. 


THE REIGN OF THE 


progreſs of the war in the Parmeſan, without 
loſing fight of ſuch occurrences as might hap- 
pen in Germany“. | 


Dukins theſe tranſactions, the ſiege of Mag- 
deburg was carried on with various ſuccels. 
At the time when Charles proſcribed the citi- 
zens of Magdeburg, and put them under the 
ban of the Empire, he had exhorted and even 
enjoined all the neighbouring ſtates to take 
arms againſt them, as rebels and common ene- 
mies. Encouraged by his exhortations as well 
as promiſes, George of Mecklenburg, a younger 
brother of the reigning Duke, an active and 
ambitious Prince, collected a conſiderable num- 
ber of thoſe ſoldiers of fortune who had accom- 
panied Henry of Brunſwick in all his wild 
enterprizes ; and though a zealous Lutheran 
himſelf, invaded the territories of the Magde- 
burgers, hoping that, by the merit of this ſer- 
vice, he might procure ſome part of their do- 
mains to be allotted to him as an eſtabliſhment. 
The citizens, unaccuſtomed as yet to endure 
patiently the calamities of war, could not be 
reſtrained from fallying out in order to fave 
their lands from being laid waſte. They at- 
tacked the duke of Mecklenburg with more 
reſolution than conduct, and were repulſed with 
great ſlaughter. But as they were animated 
with that unconquerable ſpirit, which flows from 
zeal for religion co-operating with the love of 
civil liberty, far from being diſheartened by 
their misfortune, they prepared to defend them- 
felves with vigour. Many of the veteran ſol- 
diers who had ſerved in the long wars between 
the Emperor and King of France, crowding to 
their ſtandards under able and experienced offi- 
cers, they acquired military ſkill by nan, 

an 
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and added all the advantages of that to the Boox X. 


efforts of undaunted courage. The duke of 
Mecklenburg, notwithſtanding the ſevere blow 
which he had given the Magdeburgers, not 
daring to inveſt a town ſtrongly fortified, and 
defended by ſuch a garriſon, continued to ra- 
vage the open country. 
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As the hopes of booty drew many adven- Maurice 


turers to the camp of this young Prince, Mau- 


which he poſſeſſed by being at the head of ſuch 


takes the 
Ga "Wn My c command 
of the army 
rice of Saxony began to be jealous of the power —— ar 
ried.on 


a numerous body, and marching towards Mag- fes*- 


deburg with his own troops, aſſumed the 
ſupreme command of the whole army, an 
honour to which his high rank and great abili- 
ties, as well as the nomination of the diet, gave 
him an indiſputable title. With this united 
force he inveſted the town, and began the ſiege 
in form; claiming great merit with the Emperor 
on that account, as, from his zeal to execute 
the Imperial decree, he was expoſing himſelf 
once more to the cenſures and maledictions of 
the party with which he agreed in religious ſen- 
timents. But the approaches to the town went 
on ſlowly ; the garriſon interrupted the beſiegers 
by frequent ſallies, in one of which the duke of 
Mecklenburg was taken priſoner, levelled part 
of their works, and cut off the ſoldiers in 
their advanced poſts. While the citizens of 
Magdeburg, animated by the diſcourſes of their 


| paſtors, and the ſoldiers encouraged by the ex- 


ample of their officers, endured all the hard- 
ſhips of a ſiege without murmuring, and de- 
fended themſelves with the ſame ardour which 
they had at firſt diſcovered; the troops of the 
beſiegers acted with extreme remiſſneſs, repining 
at every thing that they ſuffered in a ſervice which 
they diſliked, They broke out, more than 


once, 
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1551. 


The city 
ſurrenders 
to Maurice. 


Novemb. 3. 


THE REIGN OF THE 


of their pay, which, as the Germans ſent in 
their contributions ſparingly, and with great 
reluctance, towards defraying the expences of 
this war, amounted to a conſiderable ſum *. 
Maurice, too, had particular motives, though 
tuch as he durſt not avow at that juncture, 
which induced him not to puſh the ſiege with 
vigour, and made him chuſe rather to continue 
at the head of an army expoſed to all the impu- 
tations which his dilatory proceedings drew 
upon him, than to precipitate a conqueſt that 
might have brought him ſome acceſſion of re- 
putation, but would have rendered it neceſſary 
to diſband his forces. 


Ar laſt, the inhabitants of the town begin- 
ning to ſuffer diſtreſs from want of proviſions, 
and Maurice finding it impoſſible to protract 
matters any longer without filling the Emperor 
with ſuch ſuſpicions as might have diſconcerted 
all his meaſures, he concluded a treaty of capi- 
tulation with the city upon the following con- 
ditions; that the Magdeburgers ſhould humbly 
implore pardon of the Emperor ; that they 


ſhould not for the future take arms, or enter 


into any alliance againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; 
that they ſhould ſubmit to the authority of the 
Imperial chamber ; that they ſhould conform 
to the decree of the diet at Augſburg with 
reſpect to religion ; that the new fortifications 
added to the town ſhould be demoliſhed ; that 
they ſhould pay a fine of fifty thouſand crowns, 
deliver up twelve pieces of - ordnance to the 
Emperor, and ſet the duke of Mecklenburg, 
together with their other priſoners, at hberty, 
without ranſom. Next day their garriſon 

marched 
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marched out, and Maurice took poſſeſſion of Boox R. 
— 


the town with great military pomp. 


BrroRE the terms of capitulation were ſet- Ms 
tled, Maurice had held many conferences with 
Albert count Mansfeldt who had the chief 
command in Magdeburg. He conſulted like- 
wiſe with count Heideck, an officer who had 
ſerved with great reputation in the army of the 
league of Smalkalde, whom the Emperor had 
proſcribed on account of his zeal for that cauſe, 
but whom Maurice had, notwithſtanding, ſe- 
cretly engaged in his ſervice, and admitted into 
the moſt intimate confidence. To them he 
communicated a ſcheme, which he had long 
revolved in his mind, for procuring liberty to 
his father-in-law the Landgrave, for vindicating 
the privileges of the Germanick body, and ſet- 
ting bounds to the dangerous encroachments 
of the Imperial power. Having deliberated 
with them concerning the meaſures which might 
be neceſſary for ſecuring the ſucceſs of ſuch an 
arduous enterprize, he gave Mansfeldt ſecret 
aſſurances that the fortifications of Magdeburg 
ſhould not be deſtroyed, and that the inha- 
bitants ſhould neither be diſturbed in the exer- 
cile of their religion, nor be deprived of any 
of their ancient immunities. In order to engage 
Maurice more thoroughly from conſiderations 
of intereſt to fulfil theſe engagements, the ſenate 
of Magdeburg elected him their Burgrave, a 
dignity which had formerly belonged to the 
electoral houſe of Saxony, and which entitled 
him to a very ample juriſdiction not only on the 
city but in its dependencies . 


Vo“. III. * Tuus 


T Sleid. 528. Thuan. 276. Obſidionis Magdeburgici 
Deſcriptio per Sebaſt. Beſſelmeierum, ap. Scard. ii. 518. 
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tages he de- 


rived from 
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Tus the citizens of Magdeburg, after en- 
during a ſiege of twelve months, and ſtruggling 
for their liberties, religious and civil, with an 
Invincible fortitude, worthy of the cauſe in which 


his negocia- it Was exerted, had at laſt the good fortune to 


tions with 
the Magde- 
burgers. 


conclude a treaty, which left them in a better 
condition than the reſt of their countrymen, 


whom their timidity or want of publick ſpirit 


had betrayed into ſuch mean ſubmiſſions to the 
Emperor. But while a great part of Germany 
applauded the gallant conduct of the Magde- 
burgers, and rejoiced in their having eſcaped 
the deſtruction with which they had been threat- 
ened, all admired Maurice's addreſs in the con- 
duct of his negociation with them, as well as 
the dexterity with which he converted every 
event to his own advantage. They ſaw, with 
amazement, that after having afflicted the Mag- 
deburgers during many months with all the 


calamities of war, he was at laſt, by their vo- 


luntary election, veſted with ſupreme authority 
in that city which he had fo lately befieged; 
that after having been fo long the object of their 
ſatirical invectives as an apoſtate, and an enemy 
to the religion which he profeſſed, they ſeemed 
now to place unbounded confidence in his zeal 
and good-wiil ”. At the ſame time, the publick 
articles in the treaty of capitulation were fo 
perfectly conformable to thoſe which the Em- 
peror had granted to the other Proteſtant cities, 
and Maurice took ſuch care to magnify his 
merit in having reduced a place which had 
defended itſelf with ſo much obſtinacy, that 
Charles, far from ſuſpecting any thing fraudu- 
lent or colluſive in the terms of accomodation, 
ratified them without heſitation, and abſolved 
the Magdeburgas from the ſentence of ban 
which had been denounced againſt * 
HE 
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Tur only point that now remained to em- 
barraſs Maurice was how to keep together the 
veteran troops which had ſerved under him, as 
well as thoſe which had been employed in the 
defence of the town. For this, too, he found 
an expedient with ſingular art and felicity. His 
ſchemes againſt the Emperor were not yet fo 
fully ripened, that he durſt venture to diſcloſe 
them, and proceed openly to carry them into 
execution. The winter was approaching, which 
made it impoſſible to take the field immediately. 
He was afraid that it would give a premature 
alarm to the Emperor, if he ſhould retain ſuch 
a conſiderable body in his pay until the ſeaſon 
of action returned in the ſpring. As ſoon then 
2s Magdeburg opened its gates, he ſent home 
his Saxon ſubjects, whom he could command to 
take arms and re-aſſemble on the ſhorteſt warn- 
ing; and at the ſame time, paying part of the 
arrears due to the mercenary troops, who had 
followed his ſtandard, as well as to the ſoldiers 
who had ſerved in the garriſon, he abſolved 
them from their reſpective oaths of fidelity, and 
diſbanded them. But the moment he gave them 
their diſcharge, George Duke of Mecklenburg, 
who was now ſet at liberty, offered to take 
them into his ſervice, and to become ſurety for 
the payment of what was ſtill owing to them. 
As ſuch adventurers were accuſtomed often to 
change maſters, they inſtantly accepted the 
offer. Thus theſe troops were kept united, 
and ready to march wherever Maurice ſhould 
call them, while the Emperor, deceived by this 
artifice, and imagining that the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg had hired them with an intention to 
alert his claim to a part of his brother's terri- 
tories by force of arms, ſuffered this tranſ- 
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BooxX. action to paſs without obſervation, as if it had 
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been a matter of no conſequence *. 


HavinG ventured to take theſe ſteps which 
were of ſo much conſequence towards the exe- 
cution of his ſchemes, Maurice, that he might 
divert the Emperor from obſerving their ten- 
dency too narrowly, and prevent the ſuſpicions 
which that muſt have excited, ſaw the neceſlity 
of employing ſome new artifice in order to en- 


gage his attention, and to confirm him in his 


preſent ſecurity. As he knew that the chief 


object of the Emperor's ſolicitude at this junc- 
ture, was how he might prevail with the Pro- 
teſtant States of Germany to recogniſe the au- 
thority of the council of Trent, and to ſend 
thither ambaſladors in their own name, as well 
as deputies from their reſpective churches, he 
took hold of this predominating paſſion in order 
to amuſe and to deceive him. He affected a 
wonderful zeal to gratify Charles in what he 
deſired with regard to this matter; he nomi- 
nated ambaſſadors, whom he empowered to 


attend the council; he made choice of Me- 


lancthon and ſome of the moſt eminent among 
his brethren to prepare a confeſſion of faith, 
and to lay it before the aſſembly. After his 
example, and probably in conſequence of his 
ſolicitations, the Duke of Wurtemburg, the city 
of Straſburg, and other Proteſtant States, ap- 
pointed ambaſſadors and divines to attend the 


council. They all applied to the Emperor for 


his ſafe- conduct, which they obtained in the 
moſt ample form. This was deemed ſufficient 
for the ſecurity of the ambaſſadors, and they 

proceeded 


* Thuan. 268. Struv. corp, hiſt. Germ. 1064. Arnoldi 
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ad | proceeded accordingly on their journey; but Book X- 
a ſeparate fafe-conduct from the council itſelf 

was demanded for the Proteſtant divines. The 13515 


ch fate of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, whom 
e- the Council of Conſtance, in the preceding cen- 
ht tury, had condemned to the flames without 
— regarding the Imperial ſafe- conduct which had 
ns been granted them, tendered this precaution 
1 prudent and neceſſary. But as the Pope was 
n- |} no leſs unwilling that the Proteſtants ſhould be 
his admitted to an hearing in the council, than the 
ict Emperor had been eager in bringing them to 
c- } demand it, the legate, by promiſes and threats, 
o- prevailed on the fathers of the council to de- 
1 cline iſſuing a ſafe- conduct in the ſame form 
nd | with that which the council of Baſil had granted 
ell | to the followers of Huſs. The Proteſtants, - on 
he their part, inſiſted upon the council's copying 
ler | the preciſe words of that inſtrument. The Im- 
> perial ambaſſadors interpoſed; in order to obtain 
hne what would fatisfy them. Alterations in the 
a- | form of the writ were propoſed; expedients 
__ were ſuggeſted ; proteſts and counter-proteſts 
le- were taken: the legate, together with his aſſo- 
8 ciates, laboured to gain their point by artifice 
h, þ and chicane; the Proteſtants adhered to theirs 
us with firmneſs and obſtinacy. An account of 
us | every thing that paſſed in Trent was tranſmitted 
1 to the Emperor at Inſpruck, who, attempting, 
a from an exceſs of zeal, or of confidence in his 


own addreſs, to reconcile the contending par- 


and ties, was involved in a labyrinth of inextricable 
he negociations. By means of this, however, Mau- 
„ rice gained all that he had in view; the Em- 
Ti peror's time was wholly engrofſed, and his i 
ed | attention diverted ; while he himſelf had letture | 
g; | to mature his ſchemes, to carry on his intrigues, | 


and to finiſh his preperations, before he _— 
&) 
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Boox X. off the maſk, and ſtruck the blow which he had 


ſo long meditated“. 


Bur previous to the hiſtory of Maurice's 


new revolution in Hungary, which contributed 
not a little towards their producing ſuch extra- 
ordinary effects. When Solyman, in the year 
1541, by a ſtratagem, which ſuited the baſe 
and inſidious policy of a petty uſurper, rather 
than the magnanimity of a mighty conqueror, 
deprived the young King of Hungary of the 
dominions which his father had left him, he 
had granted that unfortunate Prince the country 
of Tranſylvania, a province of his paternal 
kingdom. The government of this, together 
with the care of educating the young King, for 
he ſtill allowed him to retain that. title, though 
he had rendered it only an empty name, he 
committed to the Queen and Martinuzz biſhop 
of Waradin, whom the late king had appointed 
his ſons guardians and regents of his dominions, 
at a time when thoſe offices were of greater 
importance. This co-ordinate juriſdiction OCCa- 
tioned the ſame diſſentions in a ſmall princi- 
pality as it would have excited in a great king- 
dom; an ambitious young Queen, conſcious of 
her capacity for governing, and an high-ſpirited 
prelate, fond of power, contending who ſhould 
engtroſs the greateſt ſhare in the adminiſtration. 
Each had their partizans among the nobles; but 
as Martinuzzi, by his great talents, began ta 
acquire the aſcendant, Iſabella turned his own 
aris againſt him, and courted the protection of 
the Turks. 


Tun neighbouring Baſhas, jealous of the 


biſhop's power as well as abilities, readily pro- 
miſed 
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miſed her the aid which ſhe demanded, and Boox X. 


would ſoon have obliged Martinuzzi to have 
given up to her the ſole direction of affairs, if 
his ambition, fertile in expedients, had not ſug- 
geſted to him a new meaſure, and one that 
tended not only to preſerve but to enlarge his 
authority. Having concluded an agreement 
with the Queen, by the mediation of ſome of 
the nobles, who were ſolicitous to ſave their 
country from the calamities of a civil war, he 
ſecretly diſpatched one of his confidents to 
Vienna, and entered into a negociation with 
Ferdinand. As it was no difficult matter to 
perſuade Ferdinand, that the ſame man whoſe 
enmity and intrigues had driven him out of a 
great part of his Hungarian dominions, might, 
upon a reconciliation, become equally inſtru- 
mental in recovering them, he liſtened eagerly 
to the firſt overtures of an union with that pre- 
late. Martinuzzi allured him by ſuch proſpects 
of advantage, and engaged, with ſo much con- 
fidence, that he would prevail on the moſt 
powerful of the Hungarian nobles to take arms 
in his favour, that Ferdinand, notwithſtanding 
his truce with Solyman, agreed to invade Tran- 
{ylvania, The command of the troops deſtined 
for that ſervice, conſiſting of veteran Spaniſh 
and German ſoldiers, was given to Caſtaldo 
Marquis de Piadena, an officer formed by the 
famous Marquis de Peſcara, whom he ſtrongly 
reſembled both in his enterpriſing genius for 
civil buſineſs, and in his great knowledge in 
the art of war, This army, more formidable 
by the diſcipline of the ſoldiers, and the abili- 
ties of the general, than by its numbers, was 
powerfully ſeconded by Martinuzzi and his 
faction among the Hungarians. As the Turkiſh 
Baihas, the Sultan himſelf being at the head of 


his army on the frontiers of Perſia, could not 
afford 
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Book X. afford the Queen ſuch immediate or effectual 


1551. 
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aſſiſtance as the exigency of her affairs required, 


ſhe quickly loſt all hopes of being able to retain 
any longer the authority which the poſſeſſed as 


regent, and even began to deſpair of her fon's 


ſafety. 


MarTiNUzz1 did not ſuffer this favourable 
opportunity of accompliſhing his own deſigns 
to paſs unimproved, and ventured, while the 
was in this ſtate of dejection, to lay before her 
a propoſal, which at any other time ſhe would 


have rejected with diſdain. He repreſented how 


impoſſible it was for her to reſ:{t Ferdinand's 
victorious arms; that even if the Turks ſhould 
enable her to make head againſt them, ſhe 
would be far from changing her condition to 
the better, and could not conſider them as deli- 
verers, but as maſters, to whoſe commands ſhe 
muſt ſubmit ; he conjured her, therefore, as ſhe 
regarded her own dignity, the ſafety of her ſon, 
or the ſecurity of Chriſtendom, rather to give 
up Tranſylvania to Ferdinand, and to make 
over to him her ſon's title to the crown of 
Hungary, than to allow both to be uſurped by 
the inveterate enemy of the Chriſtian faith. At 
the ſame time, he promiſed her, in Ferdinand's 
name, a compenſation for herſelf, as well as for 
her ſon, ſuitable to their rank, and propor- 
tional to the value of what they were to ſacri- 
fice. Ifabella, deſerted by ſome of her adhe- 
rents, diſtruſting others, deſtitute of friends, 
and ſurrounded by Caſtaldo's and Martinuzz1's 
troops, ſubſcribed theſe hard conditions, though 
with a reluctant hand. Upon this, ſhe ſurren- 
dered ſuch places of ſtrength as were ſtill in 
her poſſeſſion, ſhe gave up all the enſigns of 
royalty, particularly a crown of gold, which, as 
the Hungarians believed, had deſcended from 

heaven, 
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heaven, and conferred on him who wore it an Boos X. 
undoubted right to the throne. As ſhe could 
not bear to remain a private perſon, in a country 55" 
where ſhe had once enjoyed ſovereign power, 

ſhe inſtantly ſet out with her fon for Sileſia, in 

order to take poſſeſſion of the principalities of 
Oppelan and Ratibor, the inveſtiture of which 
Ferdinand had engaged to grant her fon, and 

likewiſe to beſtow one of his daughters upon 

him in marriage. 


Upon the reſignation of the young King, Appointed 
Martinuzzi, and after his example the reſt of - . 
the Tranſylvanian grandees, ſwore allegiance to Hungary 
Ferdinand; who, in order to teſtify his ; grateful eo hong 
ſenſe of the zeal as well as ſucceſs with which Ferdinand. 
that prelate had ferved him, affected to diſtin- 
guiſh him by every poſſible mark of favour and 
confidence. He appointed him governor of 
Tranſylvania, with almoſt unlimited authority ; 
he ordered Caſtaldo to pay the greateſt deference 
to his opinion and commands; he increaſed his 
revenues, which were already very great, by new 
appointments; he nominated him archbiſhop 
of Gran, and prevailed on the Pope to raiſe. 
him to the dignity of a Cardinal. All this often- 
tation of good-will, however, was void of fin- 
cerity, and calculated to conceal ſentiments the 
moſt perfectly its reverſe. Ferdinand dreaded 
Martinuzzi's abilities; diſtruſted his fidelity, 
and foreſaw, that as his extenſive authority en- 
abled him to check any attempt towards cir- 
cumſcribing or aboliſhing the extenſive privi- 
leges which the Hungarian nobility poſſeſſed, 
he would ſtand forth, on every occaſion, the 
guardian of the liberties of his country, rather 
than act the part of a viceroy devoted to the 
will of his ſovereign. 

For 
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Fox this reaſon, he ſecretly gave it in charge 


* to Caſtaldo to watch his motions, to guard 


Ferdinand 
begins to 
form de ſigns 
agaialt him. 


againſt his deſigns, and to thwart his meaſures. 
Eut Martinuzzi, either becauſe he did not per- 
ceive that Caſtaldo was placed as a ſpy on his 
actions, or becauſe he deſpiſed Ferdinand's in- 
ſidious arts, aſſumed the direction of the war 
againſt the Turks with his uſual tone of autho- 
rity, and conducted it with great magnani- 
mity, and no lets ſucceſs. He recovered ſome 
places of which the Infidels had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion; he rendered their attempts to reduce others 
abortive ; and eſtabliſned Ferdinand's authority 
not only in Tranſylvania, but in the Bannat of 
Temeiwar, and ſeveral of the countries adjacent. 
In carrying on theſe operations, he often differed 
in ſentiments from Caſtaldo and his officers, and 
treated the Turkiſh priſoners with a degree not 
only of humanity, but even of generoſity, which 
Caſtaldo loudly condemned. This was repre- 
ſ:nted at Vienna as an artful method of court- 
ing the friendſhip of the Infidels, that, by ſe- 
curing their protection, he might ſhake off all 
dependence upon the ſovereign whom he now 
acknowledged. Though Martinuzzi, in juſti- 


fication of his own conduct contended that it 


was impolitick to exaſperate an enemy prone to 
revenge by, unneceſſary ſeverities, Caſtaldo's ac- 
cufations gained credit with Ferdinand, prepoſ- 
ſeſſed already againſt Martinuzzi, and jealous 
of every thing that could endanger his own au- 
thority in Hungary, in proportion as he knew 
it to be precarious and ill eſtabliſhed. Theſe 
ſuſpicions Caſtaldo confirmed and ſtrengthened, 
by the intelligence which he tranſmitted con- 
tinually to his confidents at Vienna. By miſte- 
preſenting what was innocent, and putting the 
worſt conſtruction on what ſeemed dubious in 
Marunuzzl's conduct; by imputing to him de- 

ſigns 
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ſigns which he never formed, and charging him Book X. 


with actions of which he was not guilty ; he at 
laſt convinced Ferdinand, that, in order to pre- 
ſerve his Hungarian crown, he mult cut off that 
ambitious prelate. But Ferdinand, foreteeing 
that 1t would be dangerous to proceed in the 
regular courſe of law againſt a ſubject of tuch 
exorbitant power, as enabled him to ſet his ſove- 
reign at defiance, determined to employ vio- 
lence, in order to obtain that ſatisfaction Which 
the laws were too feeble to afford him. 


He iſſued his orders accordingly to Caſtaldo, He an 
rate V 


his com- 


who willingly undertook that infamous ſervice. 
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Having communicated the deſign to ſome Italian mand. 


and Spaniſh officers whom he could truſt, and 
concerted with them the plan of executing it, 
they entered Martinuzzi's apartment, early one 
morning, under pretence of preſenting to him 
ſome diſpatches which were to be ſent off imme- 
diately to Vienna ; and while he peruſed a paper 
with attention, one of their number ſtruck him 


Dec. 18. 


with his poignard in the throat. The blow was 


not mortal. Martinuzzi ſtarted up with the in- 
trepidity natural to him, and grappling the al- 
ſaſſin, threw him on the ground. But the other 
conſpirators ruſhing in, an old man, unarmed, 
and alone, unable long to ſuſtaia ſuch an un- 
equal conflict, ſunk under the wounds which 
he received from ſo many hands. Their dread 
of the foreign troops reſtrained the Tranſylva- 
nians from riſing in arms, in order to take ven- 
geance on the murderers of a prelate who had 
long been the object of their love as well as 


veneration. They ſpoke of the deed, however, The ea 


of that vio- 
lent action. 


with horror and execration ; and exclaimed 
againſt Ferdinand, whom neither gratitude for 
recent and important ſervices, nor reverence for 


a character conſidered as ſacred and 1nviolable 
among 
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Boox X. among Chriſtians, could reſtrain from ſhedding 
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the blood of a man, whoſe only crime was at- 
tachment to his native country. The nobles, 
deteſting the jealous as well as cruel policy of a 
court, which, upon uncertain and improbable 
ſurmiſes, had given up a perſon, no leſs conſpi- 
cuous for his merit than his rank, to be but- 
chered by aſſaſſins, either retired to their own 
eſtates, or if they continued with the Auſtrian 
army, grew cold to the ſervice. The Turks, 
encouraged by the death of an enemy whoſe abi- 
lities they knew and dreaded, prepared to renew 
hoſtilities early in the ſpring ; and inſtead of the 
{ſecurity which Ferdinand had expected from the 
removal of Martinuzzi, it was evident that his 
territories in Hungary were about to be attacked 
with greater vigour, and defended with leſs zeal, 
than ever“. 


By this time, Maurice having almoſt finiſhed 
his intrigues and preparations, was on the point 
of declaring his intentions openly, and of taking 
the field againſt the Emperor. His firſt care, 
after he came to this reſolution, was to diſclaim 


that narrow and bigotted maxim of the confe- 


derates of Smalkalde, which had led them to 
thun all connexion with foreigners. He had 
obſerved how fatal this had been to their cauſe; 
and inſtructed by their error, he was as eager 
to court the protection of Henry II. as they had 
been ſolicitous to prevent the interpoſition of 
Francis I. Happily for him, he found Henry 
in a diſpoſition to liſten to the firſt overture on 
his part, and in a ſituation which enabled him 
to bring the whole force of the French monarchy 
into action. Henry had long obſerved the pro- 


grels 
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g greſs of the Emperor's arms with jealouſy, and Boo. 
t- wiſhed to diſtinguiſh himſelf by trying his "© 
I ſtrength againſt the fame enemy, whom it had — 
1 been the glory of his father's reign to oppoſe. 

le He had laid hold on the firſt opportunity in 
i- his power of thwarting the Emperor's deſigns, 

» 3 by taking the duke of Parma under his protec- 
3 tion ; and hoſtilities were already begun, not 

im only in that dutchy but in Piedmont. Having 
= terminated the war with England by a peace, 

i- #þ| no leſs advantageous to himſelf than honourable 
83 for his allies the Scots, the reſtleſs and enter- 

ie prizing courage of his nobles was impatient to 

» | diſplay ſelf on ſome theatre of action more 

is | conſpicuous than the petty operations in Parma 
9 or Piedmont afforded them. 


Joux pr Fressr, biſhop of Bayonne, whom Hi:treaty 
Henry had ſent into Germany, under pretence 


againſt the Emperor; that neither peace nor 
truce ſhould be made but by common conſent, 
nor without including cach of the confederates; 

that 


d of hiring troops to be employed in Italy, was 

it empowered to conclude a treaty in form with | 
g Maurice and his aſſociates. As it would have i 
bk been very indecent in a King of France to i 
n have undertaken the defence of the Proteſtant | 
„* church, the intereſts of religion, how much ſo- fi 
3 ever they might be affected by the treaty, were ö 
d | not once mentioned in any of the articles. Re- i 
E138 ligious concerns, they pretended to commit en- N 
r | tirely to the diſpoſition of divine providence ; | 
d the only motives aſſigned for their preſent con- ö 
1 federacy againſt Charles, were to procure the | 
1 Landgrave liberty, and to prevent the ſubver- j 
n | ſion of the ancient conſtitution and laws of the | 
708 German Empire. In order to accompliſh theſe 

F 12 ends, it was agreed, that all the contracting 

4 5 parties ſhould, at the ſame time, declare war 
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that, in order to guard againſt the inconveni- 
encies of anarchy, or of pretenſions to joint 
command, Maurice thould be acknowledged as 
head of the German confederates, with abſolute 
authority in all military affairs ; that Maurice 
and his aſſociates ſhould bring into the field 
{even thouſand horſe, with a proportional num- 
ber of infantry ; that towards the ſubſiſtence of 
this army, during the three firſt months of the 


war, Henry ſhould contribute two hundred and 


forty thouſand crowns, and afterwards ſixty 
thouſand crowns a-month, as long as they con- 
tinued in arms; that Henry ſhould attack the 
Emperor on the ſide of Lorrain with a powerful 
army; that if it were found requiſite to elect a 
new Emperor, ſuch a perſon ſhould be nomi- 
nated as ſhall be agreeable to the King of 
France“. This treaty was concluded on the 
fifth of October, ſome time before Magdeburg 
ſurrendered, and the preparatory negociations 
were conducted with ſuch profound ſecrecy, that 
of all the Princes who afterwards acceded to it, 
Maurice communicated what he was carrying 
on to two only, John Albert, the reigning duke 
of Mecklenburg, and William of Hefle, the 
Landgrave's eldeſt fon. The league itſelf was no 
leſs anxiouſly concealed, and with ſuch fortunate 
care, that no rumour concerning it reached the 
ears of the Emperor or his miniſters ; nor do 
they ſeem to have conceived the moſt diſtant 
ſuſpicion of ſuch a tranſaction. 


Ar the fame time, with a ſolicitude which 
was careful to draw ſome acceſſion of ſtrength 
ſrom every quarter, Maurice applied to Edward 
VI. of England, and requeſted a ſubſidy of four 
hundred thouſand crowns for the ſupport of a 

conlederacy 


® Recueil des Traitez, tom. ii. 238. Thuan. lib. viii. 
279. 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
confederacy formed in defence of the Proteſtant Book X. 


religion. But the factions which prevailed in 
the Engliſh court during the minority of that 
Prince, and which deprived both the councils 
and arms of the nation of their wonted vigour, 
left the Engliſh miniſters neither time nor incli- 
nation to attend to foreign affairs, and prevented 
Maurice's obtaining that aid, which their zeal 
for the Reformation would have prompted them 
to grant him ©. 
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551. 


Maurice, however, having ſecured the pro- Demands 


tection of ſuch a powerful Monarch as Henry II. 
proceeded with great confidence, but with equal 


caution, to execute his plan. As he judged it, 


neceſſary to make one effort more, in order to 


obtain the Emperor's conſent that the Land- 


once more 
that the 

Landgrave 
ſhould be let 
t liberty. 


grave ſhould be ſet at liberty, he ſent a ſolemn December. 


embaſly, in his own name, and in that of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, to Inſpruck. After 
reſuming, at great length, all the facts and ar- 
guments upon which they founded their claim, 
and repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the 
peculiar engagements which bound them to be 
ſo aſſiduous in their ſolicitations, they renewed 
the requeſt in behalf of the unfortunate priſoner, 
which they had ſo often preferred in vain. The 
Elector Palatine, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the 
Dukes of Mecklenburg, the Duke of Deux- 
ponts, the Marquis of Brandenburg Bareith, 
and the Marquis of Baden, by their embaſſa- 
dors, concurred with them in their ſuit. Let- 
ters were likewiſe delivered to the ſame effect 
from the King of Denmark, the Duke of Bava- 
ria, and the Dukes of Lunenburg. Even the 
King of the Romans joined in this application, 
being moved with com paſſion towards the Land- 
grave in his wretched ſituation, or influenced, 

perhaps, 

© Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reſorm. vol. ii. Append. 37. 
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Boox X. perhaps, by a ſecret jealouſy of his brother's 
power and deſigns, which, fince his attempt to 
alter the order of ſucceſſion in the Empire, he 
had come to view with other eyes, and dreaded 
to a great degree. 


1551. 


Bur Charles, conſtant to his own ſyſtem with 
regard to the Landgrave, eluded a demand 
urged by ſuch powerful interceſlors ; and having 
declared that he would communicate his reſolu- 
tion concerning the matter to Maurice as ſoon 
as he arrived at Inſpruck, where he was every 
day expected, he did not deign to deſcend into 
any more particular explication of his inten- 
tions ?, This application, though of no benefit 
to the Landgrave, was of great advantage to 
Maurice. It ſerved to juſtify his ſubſequent 
proceedings, and to demonſtrate the neceſſity of 
employing arms in order to extort that equitable 
conceſſion, which his mediation or intreaty could 
not obtain. It was of uſe, too, to — the 
Emperor in his ſecurity, as both the ſolemnity 
of the application, and the ſolicitude with which 
ſo many Princes were drawn in to enforce it, 
led him to conclude, that Maurice placed all his 
hopes of reſtoring the Landgrave to liberty, in 
gaining his conſent to diſmiſs him. 


1552. Mavic employed artifices ſtill more refined 
Maurice to conceal his machinations, to amuſe the Em- 
zmuſe che peror, and to gain time. He affected to be more 
Empecos. ſolicitous than ever to find out ſome expedient 

for removing the difficulties with regard to the 
ſafe- conduct for the Proteſtant divines appointed 
to attend the council, ſo that they might repair 
thither without any apprehenſion of danger. 
His ambaſſadors at Trent had frequent con- 
ferences concerning this matter with the * 

ria 


v gleid. 531. Thuan. lib. viii. 280. 
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''s nal ambaſſadors in that city, and laid open their Boox X. 
to FF \{cotiments to them with the appearance of the © 7 | 
i& moſt unreſerved confidence. He was willing, 5 


d at laſt, to have it believed, that he thought all 
differences with reſpect to this preliminary ar- 
ticle were on the point of being adjuſted ; and 


th AF in order to give credit to this opinion, he com- 
id manded Melancthon, together with his bre- | 
g FF thren, to ſet out on their journey to Trent. At | 
u- FF the fame time, he held a cloſe correſpondence 

In FF vith the Imperial court at Inſpruck, and re- 

ry newed on every occaſion his profeſſions not only 

to of fidelity but of attachment to the Emperor. 

- le talked continually of his intention of going 

it do Inſpruck in perſon ; he ordered a houſe to be 

to WM hiced for him in that city, and to be fitted up 

- with the greateſt diſpatch for his reception *. 

0 | 
le Bur, profoundly ſkilled as Maurice was in The Empe- | 
d me arts of deceit, and impenetrable as he ceives fome | 
ic JF thought the veil to be under which he con-fuſpicion 

ty cealed his deſigns, there were ſeveral things inhis — 

ch his conduct which alarmed the Emperor amidſt“ n | 
t, bis ſecurity, and tempted him frequently to | 
is g luſpect that he was meditating ſomething extra- 
n ordinary. As theſe ſuſpicions took their riſe 


from circumſtances inconſiderable in themſelves, 
or of an ambiguous as well as uncertaip nature, 


_ — — — — — — — 


d they were more than counterbalanced by Mau- 

1- MF rice's addreſs; and the Emperor would not, 

ee FF lightly, give up his confidence in a man, whom 
it be had once truſted and loaded with favours. | 
ie One particular alone ſeemed to be of ſuch con- j 
d F fequence, that he thought it neceſſary to de- | 
ir mand an explanation with regard to it. The | 
r. FF troops, which George of Mecklenburg had N 
„ taken into pay after the capitulation of Mag- | 
I dcburg, having fixed their quarters in Thurin- i 
= Vor. III. R gia, | 


* Arnoldi vita Maurit. ap. Menken, ii. 1229. 
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Bo ox X. gia, lived at diſcretion on the lands of the rich 
SY> eccleſiaſticks in their neighbourhood. Their li- 


1552- 


Maurice 


prepares for 


action. 


cence and ra paciouſneſs were intolerable. Such 
as felt or dreaded their exactions, complained 
loudly to the Emperor, and repreſented them 
as a body of men kept in readineſs for ſome 
deſperate enter prize. But Maurice, partly by 
extenuating the enormities of which they had 
been guilty, partly by repreſenting the im poſſi- 
bility of diſbanding theſe troops, or of keeping 
them to regular diſcipline, unleſs the arrears 
ſtill due to them by the Emperor were paid, 
either removed the apprehenſions which this 
had occalioned, or as Charles was not in a con- 
dition to ſatisfy the demands of theſe ſoldiers, 
obliged him to be filent with regard to the 
matter *. 


Tux time of action was now approaching. 
Maurice had privately diſpatched Albert of 
Brandenburg to Paris, in order to confirm his 
league with Henry, and to haſten the march of 
the French army. He had taken meaſures to 
bring his own ſubjects together on the firſt ſum- 
mons; he had provided for the ſecurity of 
Saxony while he ſhould be abſent with the 
army; and he held the troops in Thuringia, on 
which he chiefly depended, ready to advance on 
a moment's warning. All theſe complicated 
operations were carried on without being diſ- 
covered by the court at Inſpruck; and the Em- 
peror remained there in perfect tranquillity, 
buſied entirely in counteracting the intrigues of 
the Pope's legate at Trent, and in ſettling the 
conditions on Which the Proteſtant divines ſhould 
be admitted into the council, as if there had 
not been any tranſaction of greater moment in 
agitation. 


Tuls 
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TH1s credulous ſecurity in a Prince, who by Book X. 
his ſagacity in obſerving the conduct of all around 
him, was commonly led to an exceſs of diſtruſt 
may ſeem unaccountable, and has been imputed ftarces 


to infatuation. But beſides the exquiſite a 


dreſs with which Maurice concealed his inten- deceive the 


tions, two circumſtances contributed to the 


deluſion. The gout had returned upon Charles miziſters. 


ſoon after his arrival at Inſpruck, with an in- 
creaſe of violence; and his conſtitution being 
broken by ſuch frequent attacks, he was ſeldom 
able to exert his natural vigour of mind, or to 
conſider affairs with his uſual vigilance and 
penetration; and Granvelle, biſhop of Arras, 
his prime miniſter, though one of the moſt 
ſubtle ſtateſman of that, or perhaps of any age, 
was on this occaſion the dupe of his own craft. 
He entertained ſuch an high opinion of his own 
abilities, and held the political talents of the 
Germans in ſuch contempt, that he deſpiſed all 
the intimations given him concerning Maurice's 
ſecret machinations, or the dangerous deſigns 
which he was carrying on. When the Duke of 
Alva, whoſe dark ſuſpicious mind harboured 
many doubts concerning the Elector's ſincerity, 
propoſed calling him immediately to court to 
anſwer for his conduct, Granvelle replied with 
great ſcorn, That theſe apprehenſions were 
groundleſs, and that a drunken German head 
was too groſs to form any ſcheme which he 
could not eaſily penetrate and baffle. Nor did 
he aſſume this preremptory tone merely from 
confidence in his own diſcernment ; he had 
bribed two of Maurice's miniſters, and received 
ſrom them frequent and minute information 
concerning all their maſter's motions. But 
through this very channel, by which he expected 
to gain acceſs to all Maurice's counſels, and 
even to his thoughts, ſuch intelligence was con- 

R 2 veyed 


Circum- 


d- which con- 
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Boox X. veyed to him as completed his deception, 

A Maurice fortunately diſcovered the correſpon- 

% dence of the two traitors with Granvelle ; but 
inſtead of puniſhing them for their crime, he 
dexterouſly availed himſelf of their fraud, and 
turned his own arts againſt the biſhop. He 

_ affected to treat theſe miniſters with greater 

confidence than ever; he admitted them to his 
conſultations; he ſeemed to lay open his heart 
to them; and taking care all the while to let 
them be acquainted with nothing but what it 
was his intereſt ſhould be known, they tranſ- 
mitted to Inſpruck ſuch accounts as poſſeſſed 
Granvelle with a firm belief of his ſincerity as 
well as good intentions“. The Emperor him- 
ſelf, in the fulneſs of ſecurity, was ſo little 
moved by a memorial, in name of the eccleſi- 
aſtical Electors, admoniſhing him to be on his 
guard againſt Maurice, that he made light of 
this intelligence; and his anſwer to them 
abounds with declarations of his entire and con- 
fident reliance on the fidelity as well as attach- 
ment of that Prince *. 


hw tw i _—_—_ AA O_JDAXA-S vas atmo ac 
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Ry Ar laſt Maurice's preparations were com- 
Feld againſt pleted, and he had the ſatisfaction to find that 
the Empe- his intrigues and defigns were ſtill unknown. 


ror. 


But, though now ready to take the field, he 
did not lay aſide the arts which he had hitherto 
employed; and by one piece of craft more, he 
deceived his enemies a few days longer. He 
gave out, that he was about to begin that jour- 
ney to Inſpruck of which he had fo often 
talked, and he took one of the miniſters whom 
Granvelle had bribed, to attend him thither. 
After travelling poſt a few ſtages, he pretended it 
to be indiſpoſed by the fatigue of the journey, 

and 
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and diſpatching the ſuſpected miniſter to make Book X. 
his apology to the Emperor for this delay, and 
to aſſure him that he would be at Inſpruck — 
within a few days; he mounted on horſeback, 

as ſoon as this ſpy on his actions was gone, rode 

full ſpeed towards Thuringia, joined his army, March 18. 
which amounted to twenty thouſand foot and 

five thouſand horſe, and put it immediately in 
motion“. 


Ar the fame time he publiſhed a manifeſto Publibes a 
containing his reaſons for taking arms. Theſe . — 
were three in number; That he might ſecure his conduct. 
the Proteſtant religion, which was threatened 
with immediate deſtruction; That he might 
maintain the conſtitution and laws of the Em- 
pire, and fave Germany from being ſubjected 
to the dominion of an abſolute monarch; That 
he might deliver the Landgrave of Hefle from 
the miſeries of a long and unjuſt impriſonment. 

By the firſt, he rouſed all the favourers of the 
Reformation, a party formidable by their zeal 
as well as numbers, and rendered deſperate by 
oppreſſion. By the ſecond, he intereſted all the 
friends of liberty, Catholicks no leſs than Pro- 
teſtants, and made it their intereſt to unite with 
him in aſſerting the rights and privileges com- 
mon to both. The third, beſides the glory 
which he acquired by his zeal to fulfil his en- 
gagements to the unhappy priſoner, was become 
a cauſe of general concern, not only from the 
compaſſion which the Landgrave's ſufferings 

excited, 


* Melv. Mem. p. 13. Theſe circumſtances concerning 
the Saxon miniſters whom Granvelle had bribed, are not 
mentioned by the German hiſtorians ; but as Sir James 
Melvil received his information from the EleQor Palatine, 
and as they are perfectly agroeable to the reſt of Maurice's 
conduct, they may be conſidered as authentick. 
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excited, but from indignation at the injuſtice 
and rigour of the Emperor's proceedings againſt 
him. Together with Maurice's manifeſto, ano- 
ther appeared in the name of Albert Marquis 
of Brandenburg Culmbach, who had joined 


him with a body of adventurers whom he had 


drawn together. The ſame grievances which 
Maurice had pointed out are mentioned in it, 
but with an exceſs of virulence and animoſity 


ſuitable to the character of the Prince in whole | 


name it was publiſhed. 


Tur King of France added to theſe a mani- 
feſto in his own name; in which, after taking 
notice of the ancient alliance between the French 
and German nations, both deſcended from the 
ſame anceſtors; and after mentioning the appli- 
cations, which, in conſequence of this, ſome of 
the moſt illuſtrious among the German Princes 
had made to him for his protection; he declared 
that he now took arms to re-eſtabliſh the an- 
cient conſtitution of the Empire, to deliver 
ſome of its princes from captivity, and to ſecure 
the privileges and independence of all the mem- 
bers of the Germanick body. In this mani- 
teſto, Henry aſſumed the extraordinary title of 
Proteflor of the Liberties of Germany, and of tits 
captive Princes; and there was engraved on it 
a cap, the ancient ſymbol of freedom, placed 
between two daggers, in order to intimate to 
the Germans, that this bleſſing was to be ac- 
quired and ſecured by force of arms“. 


Maurice had now a very different part to 
act; but his flexible genius was capable of ac- 
comodating itſelf to every ſituation. The 
moment he took arms, he was as bold and en- 

| terprizing 

| Sleid. 549, Thuan. lib, x. 339. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 
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terprizing in the field, as he had been cautious Book X. 
and crafty in the cabinet. He advanced by . 
rapid marches towards the Upper Germany. IE. 
All the towns in his way opened their gates to 
him. He reinſtated the magiſtrates whom rhe 
Emperor had depoſed, and gave poſſeſſion of 
the churches to the Proteſtant miaifters whom 
he had ejected. He directed his march to 
Augſburg; and as the Imperial garriſon, which 
was too inconſiderable to think of defending it, 
retired immediately, he took poſſeſſion of that 
great city, and made the ſame changes there April 1. 
as in the towns through which he had paſſed “. 


No words can expreſs the Emperor's aſtoniſh- The Empe- 
ment and conſternation at events ſo unexpected. nihment 
He ſaw a great number of the German Princes 2d diftrets. 
in arms againſt him, and the reſt either ready 
to join them, or wiſhing ſucceſs to their enter- 
prize. He beheld a powerful Monarch united 
with them in cloſe league, ſeconding their ope- 
rations in perſon at the head of a formidable 
army, while he, through negligence and cre- 
dulity, which expoſed him no leſs to (corn than 
to danger, had neither made nor was in con- 
dition to make any effectual proviſion either for 
cruſhing his rebellious ſubjects, or reſiſting the 
invaſion of the foreign enemy. Part of his 
Spaniſh troops had been ordered into Hungary 
againſt the Turks; the reſt had marched back 
to Italy upon occaſion of the war in the dutchy 
of Parma. The bands of veteran Germans had 
been diſmiſſed, becauſe he was not able to pay 
them; or had entered into Maurice's ſervice 
after the ſiege of Magdeburg; and he remained 
at Inſpruck with a body of ſoldiers hardly ſtrong 

enough 


Sleid. 555. Thuan. 342. 
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Book X enough to guard his own perſon. His treaſury 
tice, Was as much exhauſted, as his army was re- 
55 duced. He had received no remittances for 

ſome time from the new world. He had for- 

feited all credit with the merchants of Genoa 
and Venice, who refuſed to lend him money, 
though tempted by the offer of exorbitant in- 
tereſt. Thus Charles, though undoubtedly the 
moſt conſiderable potentate in Chriſtendom, and 
capable of exerting the greateſt ſtrength, as his 
power, notwithſtanding the violent attack made 
upon it, was ſtill unimpaired, found himſelf in 

a ſituation which rendered him unable to make 

ſuch a ſudden and vigorous effort as the junc- 

ture required, and was neceſſary to have ſaved 
him from the preſent danger. 


Endeavours Ty this ſituation, the Emperor placed all his 

bs nego- hopes on negociating; the only reſource of 

ciation. ſuch as are conſcious of their own weakneſs. 
But thinking it inconſiſtent with his dignity to 
make the firſt advances to ſubjects who were in 
arms againſt him, he avoided that indecorum 
by employing the mediation of his brother Fer- 
dinand. Maurice confiding in his own talents 
to conduct any negociation in ſuch a manner as 
to derive advantage from it, and hoping that 
by the appearance of facility in hearkening to 
the firſt overture of accommodation, he might 
amuſe the Emperor and tempt him to flacken 
the activity with which he was now preparing 
to defend himſelf, readily agreed to an inter- 
view with Ferdinand in the town of Lintz in 
Auſtria: and having left his army to proceed 
on its march under the command of the Duke 
ot Mecklenburg, he repaired thither. 


Propretiet MEANWHILE the King of France punctually 
"_—_ fulfilled his engagements to his allies. He took 


the 
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the field early with a numerous and well ap- BooxX. 
pointed army, and marching directly into Lor- © 
rain, Toul and Verdun opened their gates at 
his approach. His forces appeared next before 
Metz; and that city by a fraudulent ſtratagem 
of the Conſtable Montmorency, who having 
obtained permiſſion to paſs through it with a 
ſmall guard, introduced as many troops as were 
ſufficient to overpower the garriſon, was like- 
wife ſeized without bloodſhed. Henry made 
his entry into all theſe towns with great pomp ; 
he obliged the inhabitants to ſwear allegiance 
to him, and annexed thoſe important conqueſts 
to the French Monarchy. He left a ſtrong 
garriſon in Metz. From hence he advanced 
towards Alſace, in order to attempt new con- 
queſts, to which the ſucceſs that had hitherto 
attended his arms invited him®. 


55257 


Tux conference at Lintz did not produce The nego- 
any accommodation. Maurice, when he con- {ern the 
ſented to it, ſeems to have had nothing in view Emperor | 
but to amuſe the Emperor; for he made ſuch rice of no 
demands both in behalf of his confederates, efted. 
and their ally the French King, as he knew 
would not be accepted by a Prince, too haughty 
to ſubmit, at once, to conditions dictated by 
an enemy. But however firmly Maurice ad- 
hered during the negociation to the intereſts of 
his aſſociates, or how ſteadily ſoever he kept 
in view the objects which had induced him to 
take arms, he often profeſſed a ſtrong incli- 
nation to terminate the differences with the Em- 
peror in an amicable manner. Encouraged by 
this appearance of a pacifick diſpoſition, Ferdi- 
nand propoſed a ſecond interview at Paſlau on 
the twenty-ſixth of May, and that a truce 

ſhould 


V Thuan. 349. 
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Book X. ſhould commence on that day, and continue to 


— 
1552. 


Maurice 
advances 
towards 

Inſpruck. 


the tenth of June, in order to give them leiſure 
for adjuſting all the points in diſpute. 


Urox this, Maurice rejoined his army on the 
ninth of May, which had now advanced to 
Gundelfingen. He put his troops in motion 
next morning; and as ſixteen days vet remained 
for action before the commencement of the 
truce, he reſolved, during that period, to ven- 
ture upon an enterprize, the ſucceſs of which 
would be ſo deciſive, as would render the nego- 
ciations at Paſſau extremely ſhort, and entitle 
him to treat upon his own terms. He foreſaw 
that the proſpect of a ceſſation of arms, which 
was to take place ſo ſoon, together with the 
opinion of his earneſtneſs to re-eſtabliſh peace, 
with which he had artfully amuſed Ferdinand, 
could hardly fail of inſpiring the Emperor with 
luch falſe hopes, that he would naturally become 
remiſs, and relapſe into ſome degree of that 
ſecurity which had already been ſo fatal to 
him. Relying on this conjecture, he marched 
directly at the head of his army towards In- 
ſpruck, and advanced with the moſt rapid 
motion that could be given to ſo great a body 
of troops. On the eighteenth he arrived at 
Fieflen, a poſt of great confequence, at the 
entrance into the Tyroleſe. There he found 
a body of eight hundred men, whom the Em- 
peror had aſſembled, ſtrongly intrenched, in 
order to oppoſe his progreſs. He attacked them 


inftantly with ſuch violence and impetuoſity 
that they abandoned their lines precipitantly, 
and falling back on a ſecond body poſted near 
Rueten, communicated the panick terror with 
which they themſelves had been ſeized, to thoſe 
troops, ſo that they likewiſe took to flight, after 
a fecble reſiſtance, 
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ELATBD With this ſucceſs, which exceeded his Book X. 


moſt ſanguine hopes, Maurice preſſed forward 


, 1552. 
to Ehrenberg, a caſtle ſituated on an high and Takes the 


ſteep precipice which commanded the only paſs 


through the mountains. As this fort had been bergb. 


ſurrendered to the Proteſtants at the beginning 
of the Smalkaldick war, becauſe the garriſon was 
then too weak to defend it, the Emperor, ſen- 
ſible of its importance, had taken care, at this 
juncture, to throw into it a body of troops ſuf- 
ficient to maintain it againſt the greateſt army. 
But a ſhepherd, in purſuing a goat which had 
ſtrayed from his flock, having diſcovered an 
unknown path by which it was poſhble to aſcend 
to the top of the rock, came with this ſeaſon- 
able piece of intelligence to Maurice. A ſmall 
band of choſen ſoldiers, under the command of 
George of Mecklenburg, was inſtantly ordered 
to follow this guide. They let out in the even- 
ing, and clambering up the rugged track with 
infinite fatigue as well as danger, they reached 
the ſummit unperceived; and at an hour which 


. had been concerted, when Maurice began the 


aſſault on the one ſide of the caſtle, they ap- 
peared on the other, ready to ſcale the walls, 
which were feeble in that place, becauſe it had 
been hitherto deemed inacceſſible. The gar- 
riſon, ſtruck with terror at the ſight of an 
enemy on a quarter where they had thought 
themſelves perfectly ſecure, immediately threw 
down their arms. Maurice, almoſt without 
bloodſhed, and which was of greater conſe- 
quence to him, without loſs of time, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of a place, the reduction of which might 
have retarded him long, and have required the 
utmoſt efforts of his valour and ſkill”. 


Maurice 


* Arnoldi vita Maurit. 123. 
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MavRicE was now only two days march from 
Inſpruck, and without loſing a moment he 


Amutinyof Ordered his infantry to advance thither, having 


his troops 
retards his 
march. 


The Empe- 
ror flies in 
confuſion 

from luſ- 

pruck. 


left his cavalry, which was unſerviceable in that 
mountainous country, at Fieſſen, to guard the 
mouth of the paſs. He propoſed to advance with 
ſuch rapidity as to anticipate any accounts of 
the loſs of Ehrenbergh, and to ſurpriſe the Em- 
peror, together with his attendants, in an open 
town incapable of defence. But juſt as his 
troops began to move, a battalion of mercenaries 
mutinied, declaring that they would not ſtir 
until they had received the gratuity, which, 
according to the cuſtom of that age, they 
claimed as the recompenſe due to them for 
having taken a place by aſſault. It was with 
great difficulty as well as danger, and not with- 
out ſome conſiderable loſs of time, that Maurice 
quieted this inſurrection, and prevailed on the 
ſoldiers to follow him to a place where he pro- 
miſed them ſuch rich booty as would be an 
ample reward for all their ſervices. 


To the delay, occaſioned by this unforeſeen 
accident, the Emperor owed his ſafety. He 
was informed of the approaching danger late 


in the evening, and knowing that nothing could 


fave him but a ſpeedy flight, he inſtantly left 
Inſpruck, without regarding the darkneſs of 
the night, or the violence of the rain which 
happened to fall at that time ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the debility occaſioned by the gout, 
which rendered him unable to bear any motion 
but that of a litter, he travelled by the light of 
torches, taking his way over the Alps, by roads 
almoſt impatlable. His courtiers and atten- 
dants followed him with equal precipitation, ſome 
of them on ſuch horſes as they could haſtily 
procure, many of them on foot, and all in the 

utmoſt 
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utmoſt confuſion. In this miſerable plight, very Book X. 
unlike the pomp with which Charles had appear 
ed during the five preceding years as the con- 552 
queror of Germany, he arrived at length with his 
dejected train at Villach in Carinthia, and ſcarce- 

ly thought himſelf ſecure even in that remote 
inacceſſible corner. 


Mavkice entered Inſpruck a few hours after Mwrice | 
the Emperor and his attendants had left it ; and town. 
enraged that the prey ſhould eſcape out of his 
hands when he was juſt ready to ſeize it, he pur- 
ſued them ſome miles; but finding it impothble 
to overtake perſons, to whom their fear gave 
ſpeed, he returned to the town, and abandoned 
all the Emperor's baggage, together with that of 
his miniſters, to be plundered by the ſoldiers ; 
while he preſerved untouched every thing be- 
longing to the King of the Romans, either be- 
cauſe he had formed ſome friendly connexion 
with that Prince, or becauſe he wiſhed to have 
it believed that ſuch a connexion ſubſiſted be- 
tween them. As there now remained only three 
days to the commencement of the truce, (with 
ſuch nicety had Maurice calculated his opera- 
tions) he ſet out for Paſſau, that he might meet 
Ferdinand on the day appointed. 


Brok Charles left Inſpruck, he withdrew The Fmpe- 
the guards placed on the degraded Elector of EleQr of 
Saxony, whom, during five years, he had car- bert. 
ried about with him as a priſoner ; and ſet him 
entirely at hberty,. either with an intention to 
embarraſs Maurice by letting looſe a rival, who 
might diſpute his title to his dominions and 
dignity, or from a ſenſe of the indecency of 
detaining him a priſoner, while he himſelf run 
the riſk of being deprived of his own liberty. 

But that Prince, ſeeing no other way of eſcap- 
ing than that which the Emperor took, and 
| abhorring 
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2.54 
Book X. abhorring the thoughts of falling into the hands 
of a kinſman, whom he juſtly conſidered as the 
author of all his misfortunes, choſe rather to 
accompany Charles in his flight, and to expect 
the final deciſion of his fate from the treaty 
which was now approaching. 


1552, 


The coun- 


'he THtess were not the only effects which Mau— 

em TICe's operations produced. It was no ſooner 
"eroatio®- general conſternation ſeized the fathers of the 
council, The German prelates immediately re- 
turned home, that they might provide for the 
lalety of their reſpective territories. The reſt 
were extremely impatient to be gone; and the le- 
gate, who had hitherto diſappointed all the endea- 
vours of the Imperial ambaſſadors to procure 
an audience in the council for the Proteſtant 
divines, laid hold with joy on ſuch a plauſible 
pretext for diſmiſſing an aſſembly, which he 
had found it fo difficult to govern. In a con- 
gregation held on the twenty-eighth of April, 
a decree was iſſued proroguing the council du- 
ring two years, and appointing it to meet at the 
expiration of that time, if peace were then re- 
eſtabliſhed in Europe . This prorogation, how- 
ever, continued no leſs than ten years; and the 
proceedings of the council, when re- aſſembled 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and fixty- 
two, fall not within the period preſcribed to this 
hiſtory. 


Tur convocation of this aſſembly had been 
paſſionately deſired by all the ſtates and Princes 
in Chriſtendom, who, from the wiſdom as well 
as piety of prelates repreſenting the whole body 
of the faithful, expected ſome charitable and 
efficacious endeavours towards compoſing the 
diſſenſions which unhappily had ariſen in the 

church. 


ot its de- 
crees. 


” F. Paul, 353. 


known at Trent that he had taken arms, than a 
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church. But the ſeveral Popes by whoſe au- Book X. 


thority it was called, had other objects in view. 
They exerted all their power or policy to attain 
theſe; and by the abilities as well as addreſs of 
their legates, by the ignorance of many of the 
prelates, and by the ſervility of the indigent 
Italian biſhops, acquired ſuch influence in the 
council, that they dictated all its decrees, and 
framed them not with an intention to reſtore 
unity and concord to the church, but to eſtabliſh 
their own dominion, or to confirm thoſe tenets, 
upon which they imagined that dominion to be 
founded. Doctrines, which had hitherto been 
admitted upon the credit of tradition alone, and 
received with ſome latitude of interpretation, 
were now defined with a ſcrupulous nicety, and 
confirmed by the ſanction of authority. Rites, 
which had formerly been obſerved only in de- 
ference to cuſtom ſuppoſed to be ancient, were 
eſtabliſhed by the decrees of the church, and 
declared to be eſſential parts of its worſhip. 
The breach, inſtead of being cloſed, was wi- 
dened, and made irreparable. In place of any 


attempt to reconcile the contending parties, a 


line was drawn with ſuch ſtudied accuracy, as 
aſcertained and marked out the diitinction be- 
tween them. This ſtill ſerves to keep them at 
a diſtance; and, without ſome ſignal interpo- 
ſition of Divine Providence, muſt render the 
ſeparation perpetual. 


Our knowledge of the proceedings of this 


1552, 


Character 
of the hiſto- 


aſſembly, is derived from three different authors. rians of this 
Father Paul of Venice wrote his hiſtory of the uncl. 


Council of Trent, while the memory of what had 
paſſed there was recent, and ſome who had been 
members of it were ſtill alive. He has expoſed 
the intrigues and artifices by which it was con- 
ducted, with a freedom and feverity-which have 


given a deep wound to the credit of the council. 
He 
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its decrees, with ſuch perſpicuity and depth of 
thought, with ſuch various erudition and ſuch 
force of reaſon, as have juſtly entitled his work 
to be placed among the moſt admired hiſtorical 
compoſitions. About half a century thereafter, 
the Jeſuit Pallavicini publiſhed his hiſtory of 
the council, in oppoſition to that of Father Paul, 
and by employing all the force of an acute and 
refining genius to invalidate the credit, or to 
confute the reaſonings of his antagoniſt, he la- 
bours to prove, by artful apologies for the pro- 
ceedings of the council, and ſubtile interpre- 
tations of its decrees, that it deliberated with 
impartiality, and decided with judgment as well 
as candour. Vargas, a Spaniſh doctor of laws, 
who was appointed to attend the Imperial am- 
baſladors at Trent, ſent the biſhop of Arras a 
regular account of the tranſactions there, ex- 
plaining all the arts which the Legate employed 
to influence or over-awe the council. His let- 
ters have. been publiſhed, in which he inveighs 
againſt the papal court with the aſperity of cen- 
ſure, which was natural to a man whoſe ſitua- 
tion enabled him to obſerve its arts thoroughly, 
and who was obliged to exert all his attention 
and talents in order to diſappoint them. But 
w hichſoever of theſe authors an intelligent per- 
ſon takes for his guide, in forming a judgment 
concerning the ſpirit of the council, he muſt dif- 
cover ſo much ambition as well as artifice among, 
fome of the members, ſo much ignorance and 
corruption among others; he muſt obſerve ſuch 
a large infuſion of human policy and paſſions, 
mingled with ſuch a ſcanty portion of that ſim- 
plicity of heart, ſanctity of manners, and love 
of truth, which alone qualify men to determine 
what doctrines are worthy of God, and what 
worſhip is acceptable to him; that he will find 
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it no eaſy matter to believe, that any extraordi- Boox X. 


nary influence of the Holy Ghoſt hovered over 
this aſſembly, and dictated its decrees. 


WaiLt Maurice was employed in negociat- The French 


endeavour 


ing with the King of the Romans at Lintz, or «© ſurpriſe 
in making war on the Emperor in the Tyrol, S*burgh3 


the French King had advanced into Alſace as 
far as Straſburgh ; and having demanded leave 
of the Senate to march through the city, he 
hoped that, by repeating the ſame fraud which 
he had practiſed at Metz, he might render him- 
ſelf maſter of the place, and by that means ſe- 
cure a paſſage over the Rhine into the heart of 
Germany. But the Straſburghers, inſtructed and 
put on their guard by the credulity and misfor- 
tune of their neighbours, ſhut their gates; and 
having aſſembled a garriſon of five thouſand 
ſoldiers, repaired their fortifications, raſed the 
houſes in their ſuburbs, and determined to defend 
themſelves to the utmoſt. At the ſame time 
they ſent a deputation of their moſt reſpectable 
citizens to the King, in order to divert him from 


making any hoſtile attempt upon them. The 


Electors of Treves and Cologn, the Duke of 
Cleves, and other Princes in the neighbourhood, 
interpoſed in their behalf ; befeeching Henry 
that he would not forget ſo ſoon the title which 
he had generouſly aſſumed ; and inſtead of being 
the Deliverer of Germany, become its Oppreſſor. 
The Swiſs Cantons ſeconded them with zeal, 
ſoliciting Henry to ſpare a city which had long 
been connected with their community in friend- 
ſhip and alliance. 


Pow ER TUI as this united interceſſion was, it 
would not have prevailed on Henry to forego a 
prize of ſo much value, if he had been in a con- 
dition to have ſeized it. But, in that age, the 
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Boox X. method of ſubſiſting numerous armies at a diſ- 


1552, 


The opera- 
tious of Al- 
bert of 
Branden- 


burg. 


tance from the frontiers of their own country, 
was imperfectly underſtood, and neither the re- 
venues of the Princes, nor their experience in the 
art of war, were equal to the great and compli- 
cated efforts which ſuch an undertaking required. 
The French, though not far removed from their 
own country, began already to ſuffer from ſcar. 
city of proviſions, and had no ſufficient maga- 
zines collected to ſupport them during a ſiege, 
which muſt neceſſarily have been of great 
length ?. At the ſame time, the Queen of Hun- 
gary, governeſs of the Low-Countries, had aſ- 
ſembled a conſiderable body of troops, which, 
under the command of Martin de Roflem, laid 
waſte Champagne, and threatened the adjacent 
provinces of France. Theſe concurring circum- 
ſtances obliged the King, though with reluctance, 
to abandon the enterprize. But being willing 
to acquire ſome merit with his allies, by this 
retreat which he could not avoid, he pretended 
to the Swiſs that he had taken the reſolution 
merely in compliance with their requeſt * ; and 
then, after giving orders that all the horſes in 
his army ſhould be led to drink in the Rhine, 
as a proof of his having puſhed his conqueſts fo 
far, he marched back towards Champagne. 


Wir the French King and the main army 
of the confederates were thus employed, Albert 
of Brandenburg was entruſted with the com- 
mand of a ſeparate body of eight thouſand men, 


conſiſting chiefly of mercenaries who had re- 


ſorted to his ſtandard, rather from the hope of : 


plunder, than the expectation of regular pay. 
That Prince, ſeeing himſelf at the head of ſuch 
a number of deſperate adventurers, ready to 

follow 
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ſollow wherever he ſhould lead them, ſoon be- Boox X. 
1552. 


gan to diſdain a ſtate of ſubordination, and to 
form ſuch vaſt ſchemes of aggrandizing himſelf, 
as ſeldom occur, even to ambitious minds, unleſs 
when civil war or violent factions rouſe them 
to bold exertions, by alluring them with imme- 
diate hopes of ſucceſs. Full of theſe aſpiring 
thoughts, Albert made war in a manner very 
different from the other confederates. He en- 
deavoured to ſpread the terror of his arms by 
the rapidity of his motions, as well as the ex- 
tent and rigour of his devaſtations ; he exacted 
contributions wherever he came, in order to 
amaſs ſuch a ſum of money, as would put it 
in his power to keep his army together; he 
laboured to get poſſeſſion of Nuremberg, Ulm, 
or ſome other of the free cities in upper Ger- 
many, in which, as a capital, he might fix the 
ſeat of his power. But, finding theſe cities on 
their guard, and in a condition to reſiſt his at- 
tacks, he turned all his rage againſt the popiſh 
eccleſiaſticks, whoſe territories he plundered 
with ſuch wanton and mercileſs barbarity, as 
gave them a very unfortunate impretlion of 
the ſpirit of that reformation in religion, with 
zeal for which he pretended to be animated. 
The biſhops of Bambergh and Wurzburgh, by 
their ſituation, lay particularly expoſed to his 
ravages ; he obliged the former to transſer to 
him, in property, almoſt one half of his exten- 
ſive dioceſe; and compelled the Jatter to ad- 
vance an immenſe ſum in order to fave his coun- 
try from ruin and deſolation. During all thoſe 
wild fallies, Albert paid no regard either to 
Maurice's orders, whoſe commands as General- 
i:hmo of the league he had engaged to obey, 
or to the remonitrances of the other confede- 
rates ; and manifeſtly diſcovered, that he at- 
tended only to his own private emolument, with- 
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Book X. out any ſolicitude about the common cauſe, or 


1552, 


The nego- 
ciations of 
peace at 
Paſlau. 


The terms 
which 

Maurice 
propolcd, 


the general objects which had induced them to 
take arms & 


Maurice having ordered his army to march 
back into Bavaria, and having publiſhed a pro- 
clamation enjoining the Lutheran clergy and 
inſtructors of youth, to reſume the exerciſe of 
their functions in all the cities, ſchools, and uni- 
verſities from which they had been ejected, met 
Ferdinand at Paſſau on the twenty-ſixth day of 
May. As matters of the greateſt conſequence 
to the future peace and independence of the 
Empire were to be ſettled in this congreſs, the 
eyes of all Germany were fixed upon it. Be- 
ſides Ferdinand and the imperial ambaſſadors, 
the Duke of Bavaria, the biſhops of Saltzburgh 
and Aichſtadt, the miniſters of all the Electors, 
together with deputies from moſt of the con- 
ſiderable Princes and free cities, reſorted to 
Paſſau. Maurice, in name of his aſſociates, 
and the King of the Romans as the Emperor's 
repreſentative, opened the negociation. The 
Princes who were preſent, together with the de- 
puties of ſuch as were abſent, acted as interceſ- 
lors or mediators between them. 


MauRice, in a long diſcourſe, explained the 
motives of his own conduct. After having enu- 
merated all the unconſtitutional and oppreſſive 
acts of the Emperor's adminiſtration, he, agree- 
ably to the manifeſto which he had publiſhed 
when he took arms againſt him, limited his de- 
mands to three articles. That the Landgrave 
of Heſſe ſhould be immediately ſet at liberty; 
That the grievances in the civil government of 
the Empire ſnould be redreſſed; and that the 
Proteſtants ſhould be allowed the publick _ 
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ciſe of their religion without moleſtation. Fer- 
dinand and the Imperial ambaſſadors diſcovering 
their unwillingneſs to gratify him with regard to 
all theſe points, the mediators wrote a joint letter 
to the Emperor, beſeeching him to deliver Ger- 
many from the calamities of a civil war, by 
giving ſuch ſatisfaction to Maurice and his party 
as might induce them to lay down their arms; 
and at the ſame time they prevailed upon Mau- 
rice to grant a prolongation of the truce for a 
ſhort time, during which they undertook to pro- 
cure the Emperor's final anſwer to his demands. 


THis requeſt was preſented to the Emperor 
in the name of all the Princes of the Empire, 5 
Popith as well as Proteſtant, in the name of ſuch 
as had lent an helping hand to forward his am- 
bitious ſchemes, as well as of thoſe who had 
viewed the progreis of his power with jealouſy 
and dread. The uncommon and cordial unani- 
mity with which they concurred at this junc- 
ture in enforcing Maurice's demands, and in re- 


. commending peace, flowed from different cauſes. 


Such as were moſt attached to the Roman catho- 
lick church could not help obterving, that the 
Proteſtant confederates were at the head of a 
numerous army, while the Emperor was but 
juſt beginning to provide for his own defence. 
They foreſaw that great efforts would be required 
of them, and would be neceſſary on their part, 
in order to cope with enemies, who had been 
allowed to get the ſtart ſo far, and to attain 
ſuch formidable power. Experience had taught 
them, that the fruit of all theſe efforts would be 
reaped by the Emperor alone, and the more 
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Powerfully 


ſupported 


by the 
Princes of 


the Empire. 


complete any victory proved which they ſhould 


gain, the faſter would they bind their own fet- 
ters, and render them the more intolerable. 
Theſe reflections made them cautious how they 

contributed 
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contributed a ſecond time, by their indiſcreet 
zeal, to put the Emperor in poſſeſſion of power 
which would be fatal to the liberties of their 
country. Notwithſtanding the implacable fierce- 
neſs of the ſpirit of bigotry in that age, they 
choſe rather that the Proteſtants ſhould acquire 
that ſecurity for their religion which they de- 
manded, than by aſſiſting Charles to oppreſs 
them, to give ſuch additional force to the Impe- 
rial prerogative, as would overturn the conſtitu- 
tion of the Empire. To all theſe conſiderations, 
the dread of ſeeing Germany laid waſte by a civil 
war, added new force. Many ſtates of the Em- 
pire already felt the deſtructive rage of Albert's 
arms, others dreaded it, and all wiſhed for an 
accommodation between the Emperor and Mau- 
rice, which they hoped would ſave them from 
that cruel ſcourge. 


SUCH were the reaſons that induced ſo many 
Princes, notwithſtanding the variety of their po- 
litical intereſts, and the oppoſition in their re- 
ligious ſentiments, to unite in recommending to 
the Emperor an accommodation with Maurice, 
not only as a falutary, but as a neceſſary mea- 
ſure. The motives which prompted Charles to 
deſire it, were not fewer or of leſs weight, He 
was perfectly ſenſible of the ſuperiority which 
the confederates had acquired through his 
own negligence ; and he now felt the inſuffi- 
ciency of his own reſources to oppoſe them. 
His Spaniſh ſubjects, diſguſted at his long ab- 
ſence, and weary of endleſs wars, which were of 
no benefit to their country, refuſed to furniſh 
him any conſiderable ſupply either of men or 


money; and although by his addreſs or impor- 


tunity he might have hoped to draw from them 
at laſt more effectual aid; that, he knew, was 


too diſtant to be of any ſervice in the preſent 
exigency 
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banded; and he could not depend much either 
on the fidelity or courage of the new levied ſol- 
diers whom he was collecting. There was no 
hope of repeating with ſucceſs the fame artifices 
which had weakened and ruined the Smalkaldick 
league. As the end at which he aimed was now 
known, he could no longer employ the ſpecious 
pretexts, which had formerly concealed his am- 
bitious deſigns. Every Prince in Germany was 
alarmed and on his guard ; and it was vain to 
think of blinding them a ſecond time to ſuch 
a degree, as to make one part of them inſtru- 
ments to enſlave the other. The ſpirit of a 
confederacy, whereof Maurice was the head, 
experience had taught him, to be very different 
from that of the league of Smalkalde; and 
from what he had already felt, he had no reaſon 
to flatter himſelf that its counſels would be as 
irreſolute, or its efforts as timid and feeble. If 
he ſhould reſolve on cantinuing the war, he 


. might be afſured, that the moſt conſiderable 


ſtates in Germany would take part in it againſt 
him; and a dubious neutrality was the utmoſt 


he could expect from the reſt. While the con- 


federates found full employment for his arms 
in one quarter, the King of France would ſeize 
the favourable opportunity, and puſh on his 
operations in another, with almoſt certain ſuc- 
ceſs. That Monarch had already made con- 
queſts in the Empire, which he was no lets eager 
to recover, than impatient to be revenged on 
him for aiding his malecontent ſubjects. Though 
Henry had now retired from the banks of the 


| Rhine, he had only varied the ſcene of hoſti- 


lities, having invaded the Low-Countries with 
all his forces. The Turks, rouſed by the ſoli- 
citations of the French King, as well as ſtimu- 

lated 
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lated by reſentment againſt Ferdinand for having 
violated the truce in Hungary, had prepared a 
powerful fleet to ravage the coaſts of Naples and 
Sicily, which he had left almoſt defenceleſs, by 
calling thence the greateſt part of the regular 
troops to join the army which he was now aſ⸗ 
ſembling. | 


FERDINAND, who went in perſon to Villach, 
in order to lay before the Emperor the reſult 
of the conferences at Paſlau, had likewiſe rea- 
ſons peculiar to himſelf for deſiring an accom- 
modation. Theſe prompted him to ſecond, 
with the greateſt earneſtneſs, the arguments 
which the Princes aſſembled there had employed 
in recommending it. He had obſerved, not 
without ſecret ſatisfaction, the fatal blow that 
had been given to the deſpotick power, which 
his brother had uſurped in the Empire. He 
was extremely ſolicitous to prevent Charles from 
recovering what he had loſt, as he foreſaw that 
he would immediately reſume with freſh eager- 
neſs, and with a better chance of ſucceſs, his 
favourite ſcheme of tranſmitting that power to 
his ſon by excluding him from the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Imperial throne. On this ac- 
count, he was willing to contribute towards 
circumſcribing the Imperial authority, in order 
to render his own poſſeſſion of it certain. Be- 
ſides, Solyman, exaſperated at the loſs of Tran- 
ſylvania, and ſtill more at the fraudulent arts 
by which it had been ſeized, had ordered into 
the field an army of an hundred thouſand men, 
which having defeated a great body of Ferdi- 
nand's troops, and taken ſeveral places of im- 
portance, threatened not only to complete the 
conqueſt of the province, but to drive him out 
of that part of Hungary which was ſtill ſubject 


to his juriſdiction. He was unable to reſiſt 
| ſuch 


ner 
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ſuch a mighty enemy; his brother, while engaged Book X. 


in a domeſtick war, could afford him no aid ; 
and he could not even hope to draw from Ger- 
many the contingent, either of troops or money, 
uſually furniſhed to repel the invaſions of the 
Infidels. Maurice, having obſerved Ferdinand's 
perplexity with regard to this laſt point, had 
offered, if peace were re-eſtabliſhed on a ſecure 
foundation, that he would march in perſon with 
his troops into Hungary againſt the Turks. 
Such was the effect of this well-timed propoſal, 
that Ferdinand, deſtitute of every other proſpect 
of relief, became the moſt zealous advocate 
whom the confederates could have choſen to 
urge their claims, and there was hardly any 
thing that they could have demanded which he 
would not have choſen to grant, rather than 
have retarded a pacification, to which he truſted 
as the only means of ſaving his Hungarian 
crown. 


1552. 


Wurx ſo many cauſes conſpired in rendering cu. 


an accommodation eligible, it might have been 


ſtances 
which re- 


expected that it would have taken place iinme- tad it. 


diately. But the inflexibility of the Emperor's 
temper, together with his unwillingneſs at once 
to relinquiſh objects which he had long pur- 
ſued with ſuch earneſtneſs and aſſiduity, coun- 
terbalanced, for ſome time, the force of all the 
motives which diſpoſed him to peace, and not 
only put the event at a diſtance, but ſeemed 
to render it uncertain. When Maurice's de- 
mands, together with the letter of the mediators 
at Paſſau, were preſented to him, he peremp- 
torily refuſed to redreſs the grievances which 
were pointed out, nor would he agree to any 
ſtipulation for the immediate ſecurity of the 
Proteſtant religion, but propoſed referring both 


theſe to the determination of a future . On 
his 
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his part, he required that inſtant reparation 
ſhould be made to all who, during the preſent 
war, had ſuffered either by the licentiouſneſs of 
the confederate troops, or the exactions of their 
leaders. 


MavuRice, who was well acquainted with the 
Emperor's arts, immediately concluded that he 
had nothing in view by theſe overtures but to 
amuſe and deceive; and therefore, without 
liſtening to Ferdinand's intreaties, he left Paſſau 
abruptly, and joining his troops which were 
encamped at Mergentheim, a city in Franconia, 
belonging to the knights of the Teutonick order, 
he put them in motion, and renewed hoſtilities, 
As three thouſand men in the Emperor's pay 
had thrown themſelves into Frankfort on the 
Maine, and might from thence infeſt the neigh- 
bouring country of Heſſe, he marched towards 
that city, and laid ſiege to it in form. The 
briſkneſs of this enterprize, and the vigour with 
which Maurice carried on his approaches againſt 
the town, gave ſuch an alarm to the Emperor, 
as diſpoſed him to lend a more favourable ear 
to Ferdinand's arguments in behalf of accom- 
modation. Firm and haughty as his nature 
was, he found it neceſſary to bend, and ſigni- 
fied his willingneſs to make conceſſions on his 
part, if Maurice, in return, would abate ſome- 
what of the rigour of his demands. Ferdinand, 
as ſoon as he perceived that his brother began 
to yield, did not deſiſt from his importunities, 
until he prevailed on him to declare what was 
the utmoſt that he would grant for the ſecurity 
of the confederates. Having gained this difh- 
cult point, he inſtantly diſpatched a meilenger 
to Maurice's camp, and imparting to him the 


Emperor's final reſolution, conjured him not to 


fruſtrate his endeavours for the re-cſtabliſhment 


of 
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of peace ; or, by an unſeaſonable obſtinacy on Book X. 
his fide, to diſappoint the wiſhes of all Germany © 4 
for that ſalutary event. __— 


Maurice, notwithſtanding the proſperous Maurice - 
ſituation of his affairs, was ſtrongly inclined to au accom- 
liſten to his advice. The Emperor, though modation. 
over-reached and ſurpriſed, had now begun to 
aſſemble troops, and however ſlow his motions 
might be, while the firſt effects of his conſter- 
nation remained, he was ſenſible that Charles 
muſt at laſt act with vigour proportional to the 
extent of his power and territories, and lead into 
Germany an army formidable by its numbers, 
and ſtill more by the terror of his name, as well 
as the remembrance of his paſt victories. He 
could ſcarcely hope that a confederacy com- 
poſed of ſo many members would continue to 
operate with ſufficient union and perſeverance to 
reſiſt the conſiſtent and well- directed efforts of 
an army, at the abſolute diſpoſal of a leader 
accuſtomed to command and to conquer. He 


felt already, although he had not hitherto ex- 


perienced the ſhock of any adverſe event, that 
he was the head of a disjointed body. He ſaw, 
from the example of Albert of Brandenburg, 
how difficult it would be, with all his addreſs 
and credit, to prevent any particular member 
from detaching himſelf from the whole, and 
how impoſlible to recal him to his proper rank 
and ſubordination. This filled him with appre- 
henſions for the common cauſe. Another con- 
ſideration gave him no leſs diſquiet with regard 
to his own particular intereſts. By ſetting at li- 
berty the degraded Elector, and by repealing 
the act depriving him of his hereditary honours 
and dominions, the Emperor had it in his power 
to wound lim in the moſt ſenſible part. The 
efforts of a Prince beloved by his ancient ſub- 

jects, 
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Boox X. jects, and revered by all the Proteſtant party, 


1552, 


The peace 
of Religion 
concluded 
at Paflau. 


Aug. 2. 


in order to recover what had been unjuſtly taken 
from him, could hardly have failed of exciting 
commotions in Saxony, which would endanger 
all that he had acquired at the expence of fo 
much diſſimulation and artifice. It was no leſs 
in the Emperor's power to render vain all the 
ſolicitations of the confederates in behalf of the 
Landgrave. He had only to add one act of 
violence more to the injuſtice and rigour with 
which he had already treated him ; and he had 
accordingly threatened the ſons of that unfortu- 
nate Prince, that if they perſiſted in their pre- 
ſent enterprize, inftead of ſeeing their father re- 
ſtored to liberty, they ſhould hear of his having 
ſuffered the puryſhment which his rebellion had 
merited *. 


Havins deliberated upon all theſe points 
with his aflociates, Maurice thought it more 
prudent to accept of the conditions offered, 


though leſs advantageous than thoſe which he 


had propoſed, than again to commit all to the 
doubtful iſtue of war *. He repaired forthwith 
to Paſſau, and ſigned the treaty of peace ; of 
which the chief articles were, That before the 
twelfth day of Auguſt, the confederates ſhall 
lay down their arms, and diſband their forces; 
That on or before that day the Landgrave ſhall 
be ſet at liberty, and conveyed in ſafety to his 
caſtle of Rheinfels; That a diet ſhall be held 
within fix months, in order to deliberate con- 
cerning the moſt proper and effectual method of 
preventing for the future all diſputes and diſſen- 
ſons about religion; That, in the mean time, 


neither the Emperor, nor any other Prince, ſhall, 


upon 


® Sleid. 571. * Sleid, Hiſt, 503, & c. Thuan. 
lib. x. 359, & c. 
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upon any pretext whatever, offer any injury or Boox X. 


violence to ſuch as adhered to the confeilion of 
Augſburg, but allow them to enjoy the free 
and undiſturbed exerciſe of their religion; That 
in return, the Proteſtants ſhall not moleſt the 
Caiholicks either in the exerciſe of their ecele- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction, or in performing their reli- 
gious ceremonies; That the Imperial chamber 
ſhall adminiſter juſtice impartially to perſons of 
both parties, and Proteſtants be admitted indiſ- 
criminately with the Catholicks to fit as judges 
in that court; That if the next diet ſhould not 
be able to terminate the diſputes with regard to 
religion, the ſtipulations in the preſent treaty, in 
behalf of the Proteſtants, ſhall continue for ever 
in full force and vigour ; That none of the con- 
federates ſhall be hable to any action on account 
of what had happened during the courſe of the 
war ; That the conſideration of thoſe encroach- 
ments which had been made, as Maurice pre- 
tended, upon the conſtitution and liberties of the 
Empire, ſhall be remitted to the approaching 
diet ; That Albert of Brandenburg ſhall be com- 


. prehended in the treaty, provided he ſhall ac- 


cede to it, and diſhand his forces before the 
twelfth of Auguſt “. 


S̃uch was the memorable treaty of Paſſau, 
that overturned the vaſt fabrick, in erecting 


1552. 


Reflections 
upon this 
peace and 


which Charles had employed ſo many years, and v2" de 


conduct of 


had exerted the utmoſt efforts of his power and Maurice. 


policy ; that annulled all his regulations with 
regard to religion ; defeated all his hopes of 
rendering the Imperial authority ablolute and 
hereditary in his family ; and eſtabliſhed the 
Proteſtant church, which had hitherto ſubſiſted 
precariouſly in Germany, through connivance, 
or by expedients, upon a firm and ſcare baſis. 

Maurice 

T Recueil des Traitez, ii. 261. 
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Maurice reaped all the glory of having con- 
certed and completed this unexpected revo- 


" lution. It is a ſingular circumſtance, that the 


Reformation ſhould be indebted for its ſecurity 
and full eſtabliſhment in Germany, to the ſame 
hand which had formerly brought it to the 
brink of deſtruction, and that both events ſhould 
have been accompliſhed by the ſame arts of 
diſſimulation. The end, however, which Mau— 
rice had in view, at thoſe different junctures, 
ſeem to have been more attended to than the 
means by which he attained them; and he was 
now as univerſally extolled for his zeal and 
publick ſpirit, as he had lately been condemned 
for his indifference and intereſted policy. It is 
no leſs worthy of obſervation, that the French 
King, a monarch zealous for the Catholick 
faith, ſhould employ his power in order to 
protect and maintain the Reformation in the 
Empire, at the very time when he was perſe- 
cuting his own Proteſtant ſubjects with all the 
fierceneſs of bigotry, and that the league for this 
purpoſe, which proved fo fatal to the Romiſh 


church, ſhould be negociated and ſigned by a 


Little at- 


tention paid 


to the 
French 
King in 
this treaty. 


Roman Catholick biſhop. So wonderfully doth 


the wiſdom of God ſuperintend and regulate the 


caprice of human pathons, and render them ſub- 
ſervient towards the accompliſhment of his own 
purpoles. 


LiTTLE attention was paid to the intereſts of 
the French King during the negociations at 
Paſſau. Maurice and his aſſociates, having 
gained what they had in view, diſcovered no 
great ſolicitude about an ally, whom, perhaps, 
they reckoned to be overpaid for the aſſiſtance 
which he had given them, by his acquiſitions 
in Lorrain. A ſhort clauſe which they pro- 
cured to be inſerted in the treaty, importing 

that 
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that the King of France might communicate to Bo ox X. 
the confederates his particular pretenſions or 
cauſes of hoſtility, which they would lay before 552 
the Emperor, was the only ſign that they gave 
of their remembering how much they had been 
indebted to him for their ſucceſs. Henry ex- 
perienced the ſame treatment, which every Prince 
who lends his aid to the authors of a civil war 
may expect. As ſoon as the rage of faction 
began to ſubſide, and any proſpect of accom- 
modation to open, his ſervices were forgotten, 
and his aflociates made a merit with their ſove- 
reign, of the ingratitude with which they aban- 
doned their protector. But how much ſoever 
Henry might be enraged at the perfidy of his 
allies; or at the impatience with which they 
haſtened to make their peace with the Emperor 
at his expence, he was perfectly ſenſible that it 
was more his intereſt to keep well with the Ger- 
manick body, than to reſent the indignities of- 
fered him by any particular members of it. For 
that reaſon he diſmiſſed the hoſtages which he 
had received from Maurice and his aſſociates, 
and affected to talk in the ſame ſtrain as former- 
ly, concerning his zeal for maintaining the an- 
cient conſtitution and liberties of the Empire. 
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Boox XI. S ſoon as the treaty of Paſſau was ſigned, 
ns, ek Maurice, in conſequence of his engage- 
aus. ments with Ferdinand, marched into Hungary 
Maurice at the head of twenty thouſand men. But the 
9 — vaſt ſuperiority of the Turkiſh armies, the fre- 
Naga the quent mutinies both of the Spaniſh and German 
"We ſoldiers, occaſioned by their want of pay, toge- 
ther with the diſſenſions between Maurice and 
Caſtaldo, who was piqued at being obliged to 
reſign the chief command to him, prevented his 
pertorming any thing in that country ſuitable to 
his former fame, or of great benefit to the King 

of the Romans“. 


The Land- Wren Maurice ſet out for Hungary, the 
Hens Prince of Heſſe parted from him with the forces 


3 under his command, and marched back into his 
cy country, that he might be ready to receive 
his 

Iſtuanhafſii Hiſt. Hungar. 288, Thuan. lib. x. 371. 
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arreſted, and committed him again to the cuſtody 


him for five years with ſuch ſevere vigilance. 
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his father upon his return, and give up to him Boox IX. 
the reins of government which he had held 0 


ring his abſence. But fortune was not yet weary TINS 


of perſecuting the Landgrave. A battalion of #1} 
mercenary troops, which had been in the pay of | tl 
Heſſe, being ſeduced by Reifenberg their colo- 8 i} 
nel, a ſoldier of fortune, ready to engage in any 
enterprize, ſecretly withdrew from the young 
Prince as he was marching homewards, and join- 
ed Albert of Brandenburg, who ſtill continued 
in arms againſt the Emperor, refuſing to be in- 
cluded in the treaty of Paſſau. Unhappily for 
the Landgrave, an account of this reached the 
Netherlands, juſt as he was diſmiſſed from the 
citadel of Mechlin where he had been confined, 
but before he had got beyond the frontiers of 
that country, The Queen of Hungary, who 
governed there in her brother's name, incenſed 
at ſuch an open violation of the treaty to which 
he owed his liberty, commanded him to be 


of the ſame Spaniſh captain who had guarded 


Philip beheld all the horrors of his impriſon- 
ment renewed, and his ſpirits ſubſiding in the 
ſame proportion as they had riſen during the 
ſhort interval in which he had enjoyed liberty, 
he ſunk into deſpair, and believed himſelf to be 
doomed to perpetual captivity. But the matter 
being explained to the Emperor's full ſatisfac- 
tion, that the revolt of Reifenberg's mercenaries 
could be imputed neither to the Landgrave nor 
to his ſon, he gave orders for his releaſe ; and 
Philip at laſt obtained the liberty for which he 
had ſo long languiſhed ®. But though he re- 
covered his freedom, and was reinſtated in his 
dominions, his ſufferings ſeem to have broken 


the vigour, and to have extinguiſhed the activity 
Vol. III. of 


» Sleid. 573. Belcarii Comment. 834. 
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BooxXI. of his mind: From being the boldeſt as well as 
moſt enterpriſing Prince in the Empire, he be- 
came the moſt timid and cautious, and paſſed 
the remainder of his days in a pacifick indo- 
lence. 


1552. 


Likewiſe Tur degraded Elector of Saxony, likewiſe, 

the Elector ak . . 

of Saxony. procured his liberty in conſequence of the treaty 
of Paſſau. The Emperor having been obliged 
to relinquiſh all his ſchemes for exrtirpating the 
Proteſtant religion, had no longer any motive 
for detaining him a priſoner; and being ex- 
tremely folicitous, at that juncture, to recover 
the confidence and good-will of the Germans, 
whoſe ailiſtance was eſſential to the ſucceſs of 
the enterprize which he meditated againſt the 
King of France, he, among other expedients 
for that purpoſe, thought of releaſing from im- 
priſonment a Prince whoſe merit entitled him no 
leſs to eſteem, than his ſufferings rendered him 
the object of compaſſion. John Frederick took 
poſſeſſion accordingly of that part of his terri- 
tories which had been reſerved for him, when 
Maurice was inveſted with the Electoral dignity. 
As, in this ſituation he continued to diſplay 
the ſame virtuous magnanimity for which he had 
been conſpicuous in a more proſperous and ſplen- 
did ſtate, and which he had retained amidſt all 
his ſufferings, he lived ſeveral years in that high 
reputation to which he had ſo juſt a title. 


The Empe- TE loſs of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, had 


ror reſolves 


to make made a deep imprethon on the Emperor. Ac- 
war upon cuſtomed to terminate all his operations againſt 


France. 


France with advantage to himſelf, he thought 
that it nearly concerned his honour not to allow 
Henry the ſuperiority in this war, or to ſuffer 
his own adminiſtration to be ſtained with the 
infamy of having permitted territories of ſuch 
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conſequence to be diſmembered from the Em- Bo ox XI. 


pire. This was no leſs a point of intereſt than 
of honour. As the frontier of Champagne was 
more naked, and lay more expoſed than that of 
any province in France, he had frequently, du- 
ring his wars with that kingdom, made inroads 
upon it with great ſucceſs and effect; but if 
Henry were allowed to retain his late conqueſts, 
France would gain ſuch a formidable barrier on 
that fide, as to be altogether ſecure, where for- 
merly ſhe had been weakeſt. On the other 
hand, the Empire had now loſt as much, in 
point of ſecurity, as France had acquired; and 
being ſtripped of the defence which thoſe cities 
afforded it, lay open to be invaded on a quarter, 
where all the towns having been hitherto con- 
ſidered as interior, and remote from any enemy, 
were but ſlightly fortified. Theſe conſiderations 
determined Charles to attempt recovering the 
three towns of which Henry had made himſelf 
maſter ; and the preparations which he had made 
againſt Maurice and his aflociates, enabled him 
to carry his refolution into immediate execu- 


tion. / 


As ſoon, then, as the peace was concluded at 
Paſſau, he left his inglorious retreat at Villach, 
and advanced to Augſburg, at the head of a 
conſiderable body of Germans which he had 
levied, together with all the troops which he had 
drawn out of Italy and Spain. To theſe he 
added ſeveral battalions, which having been in 
the pay of the confederates, entered into his 
ſervice when diſmiſſed by them; and he pre- 
vailed likewiſe on ſome Princes of the Em- 
pire to join him with their vaſſals. In order 
to conceal the deſtination of this formidable 
army, and to guard againſt alarming the French 
{o as to put them on preparing tor their de- 
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Boox XI. fence, he gave out that he was to march forth- 
AA with into Hungary, in order to ſecond Maurice 


in his operations againſt the Infidels. When 
he began to advance towards the Rhine, and 
could no longer employ that pretext, he tried 
a new artifice, and ſpread a report, that he took 
this route in order to chaſtiſe Albert of Branden- 
burg, whoſe cruel exactions in that part of the 
Empire called loudly for his interpoſition to 
check them. 


Bur the French having grown acquainted, 
at laſt, with arts by which they had been ſo 
often deceived, viewed all Charles's motions 
with diſtruſt. Henry immediately diſcerned the 
true object of his vaſt preparations, and reſolved 
to defend the important conqueſts which he had 
gained with vigour equal to that with which they 
were about to be attacked. As he foreſaw that 
the whole weight of the war would be turned 
againſt Metz, by whoſe fate that of Toul and 
Verdun would be determined, he nominated Fran- 
cis of Lorrain, Duke of Guiſe, to take the com- 
mand in that city during the ſiege, the iſſue of 
which would equally affect the honour and in- 
tereſt of his country. His choice could not 
have fallen upon any perſon more worthy of 
that truſt. The Duke of Guiſe poſſeſſed, in a 
high degree, all the talents of courage, ſaga- 
city, and preſence of mind, which render men 
eminent in military command. He was largely 
endowed with that magnanimity of ſoul which 
delights in bold enterprizes, and aſpires to fame 
by ſplendid and extraordinary actions. He re- 
paired with joy to the dangerous ſtation aſſigned 
hun, as to a theatre on which he might diſplay 
bis great qualities under the immediate eye of 
his countrymen, all ready to applaud him. The 
martial genius of the French nobility in that 

age, 
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age, which conſidered it as the greateſt reproach 
to remain inactive, when there was any oppor- 
tunity of ſignalizing their courage, prompted 
great numbers to follow a leader who was the 
darling as well as the pattern of every one that 
courted military fame. Several Princes of the 
blood, many noblemen of the higheſt rank, and all 
the young officers who could obtain the King's 
permiſlion, entered Metz as volunteers. By their 
preſence they added ſpirit to the garriſon, and 
enabled the Duke of Guiſe to employ, on every 
emergency, perſons eager to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves, and fit to conduct any ſervice. 


Bur with whatever alacrity the Duke of Guiſe 
undertook the defence of Metz, he found every 
thing, upon his arrival there, in ſuch a ſituation, 
as might have induced any perſon of leſs intrepid 
courage to deſpair of defending it with ſuccels, 
The city was of great extent, with large ſuburbs; 
the walls were in many places feeble and with- 
out ramparts ; the ditch narrow ; and the old 
towers, which projected inſtead of baſtions, were 
at too great diſtance from each other to defend 
the ſpace between them. For all theſe defects 
he endeavoured to provide the beſt remedy, 
which the time would permit. He ordered the 
ſuburbs, without ſparing the monaſteries or 
churches, not even that of St. Arnulph, in which 
ſeveral Kings of France had been buried, to be 
levelled with the ground ; but in order to guard 
againſt the imputation of impiety, to which ſuch 
a violation of ſo many facred edifices, as well 
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as of the aſhes of the dead might expoſe him, 


he executed this with much religious ceremony. 
Having ordered all the holy veſtments and uten- 
ſils, together with the bones of the Kings, and 
other perſons depoſited in theſe churches, to be 
removed, they were carried in ſolemn proceſſion 

to 
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Bo OR XI. to a church within the walls, he himſelf walking 
before them uncovered, with a torch in his hand. 


He then pulled down ſuch houſes as ſtood near 
the walls, cleared and enlarged the ditch, re- 
paired the ruinous fortifications, and erected new 
ones. As it was neceſſary that all theſe works 
ſhould be finiſhed with the utmoſt expedition, 
he laboured at them with his own hands : the 
officers and volunteers imitated his example, and 
the ſoldiers ſubmitted with cheerfulnets to the 
moſt ſevere fatigues, when they ſaw that their 
ſuperiors did not decline to bear a part in theſe 
together with them. At the ſame time he com- 
pelled all uſeleſs perſons to leave the place; he 
filled the magazines with proviſions and mili- 
tary ſtores; burnt the mills, and deſtroyed the 
corn and forage for ſeveral miles round the 
town. Such were his popular talents, as well 
as his arts, of acquiring an aſcendant over the 
minds of men, that the citizens ſeconded him 
with no leſs ardour than the ſoldiers; and every 
other paſſion being ſwallowed up in the zeal to 
repulſe the enemy, with which he inſpired them, 
they beheld the ruin of their eſtates, together 
with the havock which he made among their 
publick and private buildings, without any emo- 
tion of reſentmentꝰ. 


Mu AN TIME the Emperor, having collected 
all his forces, continued his march towards 
Metz. As he paſſed through the cities on the 
Rhine, he ſaw the diſmal effects of that licen- 
tious and waſteful war which Albert had cariicd 
on in theſe parts. Upon his approach, that 
Prince, though at the head of twenty thouſand 
men, withdrew into Lorrein as if he had in- 
tended to join the French King, whole arms he 
had quartcred with his own in all his ſtandards 

and 
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and enſigns. Albert was not in a condition to 

cope with the Imperial troops“, which amounted 
at leaſt to ſixty thouſand men, forming one of 
the moſt numerous and belt appointed arinies 
which had been brought into the field during 
that age, in any of the wars among Chriſtian 
Princes. 


Tur chief command, under the Emperor, was 
committed to the Duke of Alva, alliſted by the 
Marquis de Marignano, together with the molt 
experienced of the Italian and Spaniſh generals. 
As it was towards the end of October, theſe 
intelligent officers repreſented the great danger 
of beginning, at ſuch an advanced ſeaſon, a 
ſiege which could not fail to prove very tedious. 
But Charles adhered to his own opinion with 
his uſual obſtinacy ; and being confident that he 
had made ſuch preparations, and taken ſuch 
precautions, as would enſure ſucceſs, he ordered 
the city to be inveſted. As ſoon as the Duke 
of Alva appeared, a large body of the French 
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Iaveſts the 
town. 


ſallied out and attacked his van-guard with 


great vigour, put it in confuſion, and killed or 
took priſoners a conſiderable number of men. 
By this early ſpecimen which they gave of the 
conduct of their officers, as well as the valour 
of their troops, they ſhewed the Imperialiſts 
what an enemy they had to encounter, and how 
dear every advantage muſt coft them. The 
place, however, was completely inveſted, the 
trenches were opened, and the other works 
begun. 


Tur attention both of the beſiegers and be- 
ſieged was turned for ſome time towards Albert 
of Brandenburg, and they ftrove with emu- 
lation which ſhould gain that Prince, who till 

hovered 
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hovered in the neighbourhood, fluctuating in all 
the uncertainty of irreſolution, natural to a 
man, who, being ſwayed by no principle, was 
allured different ways by contrary views of in- 
tereſt, The French tempted him with offers 
extremely beneficial; the Imperialiſts ſcrupled 
at no promiſe which they thought would make 
an impreſſion upon him. After much hefita- 
tion he was gained by the Emperor, from whom 
he expected to receive advantages, which were 
both more immediate and more permanent. As 
the French King, who began to ſuſpect his in- 
tentions, had appointed a body of troops under 
the Duke of Aumale, brother to the Duke of 
Guiſe, to watch his motions, Albert fell upon 
them unexpectedly with ſuch vigour that he 
routed them entirely, killed many of the offi- 
cers, wounded Aumale himſelf, and took him 
priſoner. Immediately after this victory, he 
marched in triumph to Metz, and joined his 
army to that of the Emperor. Charles, in 
reward for this ſervice, and the great acceſſion 


of ſtrength which he brought him, granted 


The gallant 
behaviour 
ot the Duke 
of Guiſe 
and his gar- 
non. 


Albert a formal pardon of all paſt offences, and 
confirmed him in the poſſeſſion of the territories 
which he had violently uſurped during the war. 


Taz Duke of Guiſe, though deeply affected 
with his brother's misfortune, did not remit, in 
any degree, the vigour with which he defended 
the town. He haraſſed the beſiegers by fre- 
quent fallies, in which his officers were ſo eager 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves, that his authority 
being hardly ſufficient to reſtrain the impe- 
tuoſity of their courage, he was obliged at dif- 
ferent times to ſhut the gates, and to conceal 
the keys, in order to prevent the Princes of the 
blood, and noblemen of the firſt rank, from 
expoling themſelves to danger in every ſally. 

He 
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He repaired in the night what the enemy's Book XI. 
artillery had beat down during the day, or 
erected behind the ruined works new fortifica- 
tions of almoſt equal ſtrength. The Impe- 
rialiſts, on their part, puſhed on the attack with 
great ſpirit, and carried forward, at once, ap- 
proaches againſt different parts of the town. 
But the art of attacking fortified places was not 
then arrived at that degree of perfection to 
which it was carried towards the cloſe of the 
ſixteenth century, during the long war in the 
Netherlands. The beſiegers, after the unwea- 
ried labour of many weeks, found that they 
had made but little progreſs; and although 
their batteries had made breaches in different 
places, they ſaw, to their aſtoniſhment, works 
ſuddenly appear, in demoliſhing which their 
fatigues and dangers would be renewed. The 
Emperor, enraged at the obſtinate reſiſtance 
which his army met with, left Thionville, where 
he had been confined by a violent fit of the 
gout, and though ſtill ſo infirm that he was ob- 
liged to be carried in a litter, he repaired to Nov. 26. 
the camp, that by his preſence he might ani- 

mate the ſoldiers, and urge on the attack with 
greater ſpirit. Upon his arrival new batteries 

were erected, and new efforts were made with 
redoubled ardour. 


1552. 


Bur, by this time, the winter had ſet in with The diſtreſs 
great rigour; the camp was alternately deluged gan. 
with rain or covered with ſnow; at the fame 
time proviſions were become extremely ſcarce, 
as a body of French cavalry, which hovered in 
the neighbourhood, often interupted the con- 
voys, or rendered their arrival difficult and un- 
certain. Diſeaſes began to ſpread among the 
ſoldiers, eſpecially among the Italians and Spa- 
niards, unaccuſtomed to ſuch inclement wea- 
ther; great numbers were diſabled from ſerving, 

and 
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and many died. At length, ſuch breaches were 
made as ſeemed practicable, and Charles re- 
ſolved to hazard a general aſſault, in ſpite of 
all the remonitrances of his generals concerning 
the imprudence of attacking a numerous gar- 
riſon, conducted and animated by the moſt 
gallant of the French nobility, with an army 
weakened by diſeaſes, and diſheartened with ill 
ſuccels. The Duke of Guiſe, ſuſpecting the Em- 
peror's intentions from the extraordinary hurry 
which he obſerved in the enemy's camp, ordered 
all his troops to their reſpective poſts. They ap- 
peared immediately on the walls, and behind 
the breaches, with ſuch a determined coun- 
tenance, fo eager for the combat, and fo well 
prepared to give the aſſailants a warm recep- 
tion, that the Imperialiſts, inſtead of advancing 
to the charge when the word of command was 
given, ſtood motionleſs, in a timid dejected 
tilence. The Emperor, perceiving that he could 
not truſt troops whole ſpirits were ſo much 
broken, retired abruptly to his quarters, com- 
plaining that he was now deſerted by his ſol- 
diers, who deſerved no longer the name of men“. 


DeeyeLy as this behaviour of his troops mor- 


the method tified and aftected Charles, he would not hear 


of attack. 


of abandoning the ſiege, though he ſaw the 
necellity of changing the method of attack. He 
ſuſpended the fury of his batteries, and pro- 
poſed to proceed by the more ſecure but tedious 
method of ſapping. But as it ſtill continued 
to rain or to ſnow almoſt inceilamily, ſuch as 
were employed in this fervice endured incre— 
dible hardſhips; and the duke of Guiſe, whoſe 
induſtry was not inferior to his valour, diſcover- 
ing all their mines, counterworked them, and 
prevented their effect. At laſt, Charles finding 

it 
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it impoſſible to contend any longer with the Boox XI. 
rigour of the ſeaſon, and with enemies whom JE 
he could neither overpower by force, nor ſub- 3385 
due by art, while at the ſame time a contagious 
diſtemper raged among the troops, and cut off 

daily great numbers of the officers as well as 
ſoldiers, yielded to the ſolicitation of his gene- 

rals, who conjured him to fave the remains of 

his army by a timely retreat; Fortune,“ 

ſays he, I now perceive, reſembles other fe- 

males, and chooſes to confer her favours on 
young men, while ſhe forſakes thoſe who are 
advanced in years.” 


Upon this, he gave orders immediately to Dec. 26. 
raiſe the ſiege, and ſubmitted to the diſgrace of e 
abandoning the enterpriſe, after having con- ſiege. 
tinued fifty- ſix days before the town, during 
which time he had loſt upwards of thirty thou- 
ſand men, who died of diſeaſes, or were killed 
by the enemy. The duke of Guile, as ſoon as 
he perceived the intention of the Imperialiſts, 
took meaſures to prevent their retiring unmo- 
leſted, and ſent out ſeveral bodies both of 
cavalry and infantry to infeſt their rear, to pick 
up ſtragglers, and io ſeize every opportunity of 
attacking them with advantage. Such was the 
confuſion with which they made their retreat, 
that the French might have annoyed them in 
the moſt cruel manner. But when they fallied Ruin of the 
out, a ſpectacle preſented itſelf to their view, av. ge 
which extinguiſhed at once all hoſtile rage, and 8 
melted them into tenderneſs and compaſſion. © 
The Imperial camp was filled with the ſick and 
wounded, wich the dead and the dying. In 
all the different roads by which the army retired, 
numbers were found, who, having made an 
effort to eſcape, beyond their ſtrength, were left, 
when they could go no farther, to periſh with- 

Out 
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Boox XI. out aſſiſtance. This they received from their = 
enemies, and were indebted to them for all the * 

552 Find offices which their friends had not the = 
power to perform. The duke of Guiſe imme- 15 

diately ordered proper refreſhments for ſuch as x 1 

were dying of hunger; he appointed ſurgeons ws 


to attend the ſick and wounded ; he removed 
ſuch as could bear it into the adjacent villages; 
and thoſe who would have ſuffered by being 


carried ſo far, he admitted into the hoſpitals 4 
which he had fitted up in the city for his own i 
ſoldiers. As ſoon as they recovered, he ſent Jan 
them home under an eſcort of foldiers, and 7 ws 
with money to bear their charges. By theſe ry 
acts of humanity, which were uncommon in that 2 
age, when war was carried on with greater ran- y 
cour and ferocity than at preſent, the duke of _— 
Guiſe completed the fame which he had acquired 901 
by his gallant and ſucceſsful defence of Metz, 4 
and engaged thoſe whom he had vanquiſhed to * 
vie with his own countrymen in extolling his a 
name“. 
Bad ſtua- To theſe calamities in Germany, were added ſu 
ron of he ſuch unf in Italy, as rendered 25 
Emperor's ſuch unfortunate events in Italy, a 


affair in this the moſt diſaſtrous year in the Emperor's ; 
. life. During his reſidence at Villach, Charles f 


had applied to Coſmo di Medici for the loan K 
of two hundred thouſand crowns. But his 
credit at that time was ſo low, that in order to * 
obtain this inconſiderable ſum, he was obliged * 
to put him in poſlethon of the principality of be 
Piombino, and by giving up that, he loſt the * 
footing which he had hitherto maintained in q 
Tuſcany; r 
at 
© Sleid. 575. Thuan. lib. xi. 389, Ke. Pere Daniel, hy 
Hiſt. de France, tom. iii. 392. Pere Daniel's account of 


this ſiege is taken from the journal of the Sieur de Salignac, 
who was preſent. Natal, Comit. Hiſtor. 1 29. 
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future, the tone and deportment of a Prince 
altogether independant. Much about the time 
that this indigence conſtrained him to part with 
this valuable territory, he loſt Sienna, which was 
of ſtill greater conſequence, through the ill 
conduct of Don Diego de Mendoza“. 
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SIENN A, like moſt of the great cities in Italy, The revolt 


had long enjoyed a republican government, un- 
der the protection of the Empire; but being 
torn in pieces by the diſſenſions between the 
nobility and the people, which divided all the 
Italian commonwealths, the faction of the peo- 
ple, which gained the aſcendant, beſought the 
Emperor to become the guardian of the admi- 
niſtration which they had eſtabliſhed, and ad- 
mitted into their city a ſmall body of Spaniſh 
ſoldiers, whom he had ſent to countenance the 
execution of the laws, and to preſerve tran- 
quillity among them. The direction of theſe 
troops was given to Mendoza, at that time 
ambaſſador for the Emperor at Rome, who per- 
ſuaded the credulous multitude, that it was 
neceſſary for their ſecurity againſt any future 
attempt of the nobles, to allow him to build a 
citadel in Sienna; and as he flattered himſelf that 
by means of this fortreſs he might render the 
Emperor maſter of the city, he puſhed on the 
works with all poſſible diſpatch. But he threw 
off the maſk too ſoon. Before the fortifications 
were completed, he began to indulge his na- 
tural haughtineſs and ſeverity of temper, and 
to treat the citizens with great infolence. At 
the ſame time the ſoldiers in garriſon being paid 
as regularly as the Emperor's troops uſually 
were, lived almoſt at diſcretion upon the inha- 

bitants, 
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Boox XI. bitants, and were guilty of many acts of licenti- 


ouſneſs and oppreſlion. 


Tusk injuries awakened the Sieneſe to a 
ſenſe of their danger. As they ſaw the neceſſity 
of exerting themſelves, while the unfiniſhed for- 
tifications of the citadel left them any hopes of 
ſucceſs, they applied to the French ambaſlador 
at Rome, who readily promiſed them his maſter's 
protection and aſſiſtance. At the ſame time, 
forgetting their domeſtick animoſities when ſuch 
a mortal blow was aimed at the hberty and 
exiſtence of the republick, they ſent agents to 
the exiled nobles, and invited them to concur 
with them in ſaving their country from the ſer- 
vitude with which it was threatened. As there 
was not a moment to loſe, meaſures were con- 
certed ſpeedily, but with great prudence ; and 
were executed with equal vigour. The citizens 
roſe ſuddenly in arms; the exiles flocked into 
the town from different parts with all their par- 
tiſans, and what troops they could draw toge- 
ther; and ſeveral bodies of mercenaries in the 
pay of France appeared to ſupport them. The 
Spaniards, though ſurprized, and much inferior 
in number, defended themſelves with great 
courage; but ſeeing no proſpect of relief, and 
having no hopes of maintaining their ſtation 
long in a halt-finiſhed fortreſs, they ſoon gave 
it up. The Sienneſe, with the utmoſt alacrity, 
levelled it with the ground, that no monument 
might remain of that odious ſtructure, which 
had been raiſed in order to enſlave them. At 
the ſame time renouncing all connexion with 
the Emperor, they ſent ambaſſadors to thank 
the King of France as the reftorer of their 
liberty, and to intreat that he would ſecure to 
them 
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h tual en} t of that bleſſing by Boo x XI. 
them the perpetual enjoy ment o eſſing by 


continuing his protection to their republick *, 


To theſe misfortunes, one ſtill more fatal had Deſcent of 


almoſt ſucceeded. The ſevere adminiſtration 


of Don Pedro de Toledo, viceroy of Naples, dom of 
nd Naples. 


having filled that kingdom with murmuring a 
diſaffection, the Prince of Salerno, the head of 
the malecontents, had fled to the court of 
France, where all who bore ill-will to the Em- 
peror or his miniſters, were ſure of finding pro- 
tection and ailiſtance. That nobleman, in the 
uſual ſtyle of exiles, boaſting much of his par- 
tifans, and of his great influence with them, 
prevailed on Henry to think of invading Na- 
ples, from expectation of being joined by all 
thoſe with whom the Prince of Salerno held 
correſpondence, or who were diflatisfied with 
Toledo's government. But though the firſt 
hint of this enterpriſe was ſuggeſted by the 
Prince of Salerno, Henry did not chooſe that 
its ſucceſs ſhould entirely depend upon his being 
able to fulfil the promiſes which he had made. 
He applied for aid to Solyman, whom he court- 
ed, after his father's example, as his moſt vigor- 
ous auxiliary againſt the Emperor, and ſolicited 
him to ſecond his operations by ſending a 


powerful fleet into the Mediterranean. It was 


not difficult to obtain what he requeſted of the 
Sultan, who, at this time, was highly incenſed 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, on account of the 
proceedings in Hungary. He ordered an hun- 
dred and fifty ſhips to be equipped, that they 
might ſail towards the coaſt of Naples, at what- 
ever time Henry ſhould name, and might co- 

operate 


I Pecci Memorie de Sienna, vol. iii. p. 230. 261, Thuan, 
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Book XI. operate with the French troops in their attempts 


ma ud 
1552, 


1553. 


The Empe- 
ror ſenſibly 


affected 
with the 


ſtate of his 


allairs. 


upon that kingdom. The command of this 
fleet was given to the corſair Dragut, an officer 
trained up under Barbaroſſa, and ſcarcely in- 
ferior to his maſter in courage, in talents, or in 
good fortune. He appeared on the coaſt of 
Calabria at the time which had been agreed on, 
landed at ſeveral places, plundered and burnt 
ſeveral villages; and at laſt caſting anchor in 
the bay of Naples, filled that city with conſter- 
nation. But as the French fleet, detained by 
ſome accident, which the contemporary hiſto- 
rians have not explained, did not join the Turks 
according to concert, they, after waiting twenty 
days, without hearing any tidings of it, ſet fail 
for Conſtantinople, and thus delivered the vice- 
roy of Naples from the terror of an invaſion, 
which he was in no condition to have reſiſted &. 


As the French had never given ſo ſevere a 
check to the Emperor in any former campaign, 
they expreſſed immoderate joy at the ſucceſs of 
their arms. Charles himſelf, accuſtomed to a 
long ſeries of proſperity, felt the blow moſt ſen- 
ſibly, and retired from Metz into the Low-Coun- 
tries, much dejected with the cruel reverſe of 
fortune which affected him in his declining age, 
when the violence of the gout had increaſed to 
ſuch a pitch, as entirely broke the vigour of his 
conſtitution, and rendered him peeviſh, difficult 
of acceſs, and often incapable of applying to 
bulineſs. But whenever he enjoycd any interval 
of eaſe, all his thoughts were bent on revenge, 
and he deliberated, with the utmoſt ſolicitude, 
concerning the moſt proper means of annoying 
France, and of eftacing the ſtain which had ob- 
{cured the reputation and glory of his arms. 
All the ſchemes concerning Germany, which 


had 
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had engroſſed him fo long, being diſconcerted Boox Xl. 
by the peace of Paſſau, the affairs of the Em- 8 
pire become only ſecondary objects of attention; 
and enmity to France was the predominant paſ- 
lion which chiefly occupied his mind. 


Tu turbulent ambition of Albert of Bran- The violent 


denburg excited violent commotions, which diſ- 


turbed the Empire during this year. That Branden- 


Prince's troops having ſhared in the calamities 
of the ſiege of Metz, were greatly reduced in 
number. But the Emperor, prompted by gra- 
titude for his diſtinguiſhed ſervices on that oc- 
caſion, or perhaps with a ſecret view of foment- 
ing diviſions among the Princes of the Empire, 
having paid up all the money due to him, he 
was enabled with that ſum to hire ſo many of 
the ſoldiers diſmiſſed from the Imperial army, 
that he was ſoon at the head of a body of men 
as numerous as ever. The biſhops of Bam- 
berg and Wurtzburg having ſolicited the Im- 
perial chamber, to annul, by its authority, the 
iniquitous conditions which Albert had com- 
pelled them to ſign, that court unanimouſly 
found all their engagements with him to be 
void in their own nature, becauſe they had been 
extorted by force; enjoined Albert to renounce 
all claim to the performance of them; and if 
he ſhould perſiſt in ſuch an unjuſt demand, ex- 
horted all the Princes of the Empire to take 
arms againſt him as a diſturber of the publick 
tranquillity. To this deciſion, Albert oppoſed 
the confirmation of his tranſactions with the two 
prelates, which the Emperor had granted him 
as the reward of his having joined the Imperial 
army at Metz; and in order to intimidate his 
antagoniſts, as well as to convince them of his 
reſolution not to relinquiſh his pretenſions, he 
put his troops in motion, that he might ſecure 
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Boon XI. the territory in queſtion. Various endeavours 

—” were employed, and many expedients propoſed, 

1553 in order to prevent the kindling a new war in 

Germany. But the ſame warmth of temper 

which rendered Albert turbulent and enterpri- 

zing, inſpiring him with the moſt ſanguine hopes 

of ſucceſs, even in his wildeſt undertakings, he 

diſdainfully rejected all reaſonable overtures of 
accommodation. 


He i. con- Upon this, the Imperial chamber iſſued its 

rx decree againſt him, and required the Elector of 

chamber. Saxony, together with ſeveral other Princes 
mentioned by name, to take arms in order to 
carry it into execution. Maurice, and thoſe 
aſſociated with him, were not unwilling to un- 
dertake this ſervice. They were extremely ſoli- 
citous to maintain publick order by ſupporting 
the authority of the Imperial chamber, and 
ſaw the neceſſity of giving a timely check to the 
uſurpations of an ambitious Prince, who had no 
principle of action but regard to his own in- 
tereſt, and no motive to direct him but the im- 
pulſe of ungovernable paſſions. They had good 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that the Emperor encouraged 
Albert in his extravagant and irregular proceed- 
ings, and ſecretly afforded him aſſiſtance, that, 
by raiſing him up to rival Maurice in power, 
he might, in any future broil, make uſe of his 
aſſiſtance to counterbalance and control the 
authority which the other had acquired in the 
Empire“. 


April 2. Tust conſiderations united the moſt power- 


A contede- 


racy formed ful Princes in Germany in a league againſt Al- 
againſt hien, bert, of which Maurice was declared general- 


of which 


Maurice iſſimo. 
was head. ä 
L Sleid. 585. Mem, de Ribier, ii. 442. Arnoldi vita 
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iſimo. This formidable confederacy, however, Boox XI. 


wrought no change in Albert's ſentiments ; but 
as he knew that he could not reſiſt ſo many 
Princes, if he ſhould allow them time to aſſemble 
their forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, to 
deprive them of all the advantages which they 
might derive from their united power and num- 
bers; and for that reaſon marched directly againſt 
Maurice, the enemy whom he dreaded mot. 
It was happy for the allies, that the conduct of 
their affairs was committed to a Prince of ſuch 
abilities. He, by his authority and example, 
had inſpired them with vigour ; and having car- 
ried on their preparations with a degree of rapi- 
dity, of which confederate bodies are ſeldom 
capable, he was in condition to face Albert be- 
fore he could make any conſiderable progreſs. 


1553. 


THE1R armies, which were nearly equal in He attacks 


number, each conſiſting of twenty-four thouſand 
men, met at Sieverhauſen, in the dutchy of Lu- 
nenburgh ; and the violent animoſity againſt 


each other, which poſſeſſed two leaders, did 


not ſuffer them to continue long inactive. The 
troops, inflamed with the ſame hoſtile rage, 
marched fiercely to the combat ; they fought with 
the greateſt obſtinacy; and as both generals 
were capable of availing themſelves of every 
favourable occurrence, the battle remained long 
doubtful, each gaining ground upon the othe 
alternately. At laſt victory declared for Mau 
rice, who was ſuperior in cavalry, and Albert's 
army fled in confuſton, leaving four thouſand 
dead in the field, and their camp, baggage and 
artillery, in the hands of the conquerors. The 
allies bought their victory dear, their beſt troops 
ſuffered greatly, two ſons of the Duke of Brun(- 
wick, a Duke of Lunenburgh, and many other 
perſons of diſtinction, were among the number of 
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Boox XI. the ſlain”. But all theſe were ſoon forgotten; for 
1553 Maurice himſelf, as he led up to a ſecond charge a 
but ſa killed body of horſe which had been broken, received a 
in ve ba wound with a piſtol-bullet in the belly, of which 
: he died two days after the battle, in the thirty- 
ſecond year of his age, and in the ſixth after his 
attaining the electoral dignity. 


His charac- OF all the perſonages who have appeared in 
_ the hiſtory of this active age, when great occur- 
rences, and ſudden revolutions, called forth ex- 
traordinary talents to view, and afforded them 
full opportunity to diſplay themſelves, Maurice 
may juſtly be conſidered as the moſt remarkable, 
If his exorbitant ambition, his profound diſſi- 
mulation, and his unwarrantable uſurpation of 
his kinſman's honours and dominions, exclude 
him from being praiſed as a virtuous man ; his 
prudence in concerting his meaſures, his vigour 
in executing them, and the uniform ſucceſs with 
which they were attended, entitle him to the 
appellation of a great Prince. At an age, when 
impetuoſity of ſpirit commonly predominates 
over political wiſdom, when the higheſt effort 
even of a genius of the firſt order is to fix on 
a bold ſcheme, and to execute it with prompti- 
tude and courage, he formed and conducted an 
intricate plan of policy, which deceived the moſt 
artful Monarch in Europe. At the very junc- 
ture when the Emperor had attained to almoſt 
unlimited deſpotiſm, Maurice, with power ſeem- 
ingly inadequate to ſuch an undertaking, com- 
pelled him to relinquiſh all his uſurpations, and 
eſtabliſh not only the religious but civil liber- 
ties of Germany on ſuch foundations as have 
hitherto 


* Hiſtoria pugnæ infelicis inter Maurit. & Albert. Thom. 
Wintzero auctore apud Scard. ii. 559. Sleid. 58 3. Ruſcelli 
epiſtres aux Princes, 154. Arnoldi vita Maurit. 1245+ 
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hitherto remained unſhaken. Although, at one Boox XI. 
period of his life, his conduct excited the jealouſy 

of the Proteſtants, and at another, drew on him "393- 
the reſentment of the Roman Catholicks, ſuch 
was his maſterly addreſs, that he was the only 
Prince of the age who, in any degree, poſſeſſed 
the confidence of both, and whom both lamented 
as the moſt able as well as faithful guardian of 
the conſtitution and laws of his country. 


Tux conſternation which Maurice's death oc- Albert con- 
caſioned among his troops, prevented them from dur the 
making the proper improvement of the vic- 
tory which they had gained. Albert, whoſe ac- 
tive courage, and profuſe liberality, rendered 
him the darling of ſuch military adventurers as 
were little ſolicitous about the juſtice of his cauſe, 
ſoon re-aſſembled his broken forces, and made 
freſh levies with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was 
quickly at the head of fifteen thouſand men, 
and renewed his depredations with additional 
fury. But Henry of Brunſwick having taken 
thecommand of the allied troops, defeated him 
in a ſecond battle, ſcarcely leſs bloody than the Sept. 12. 
former. Even then his courage did not fink, 
nor were his reſources exhauſted. He made 
ſeveral efforts, and ſome of them very vigorous, 
to retrieve his affairs: But being laid under the 
ban of the Empire by the Imperial chamber; 
being driven by degrees out of all his hereditary 
territories, as well as thoſe which he had uſurped; 
being forſaken by many of his officers, and 
overpowered by the number of his enemies, he 
fled for refuge into France. After having been, He izdriven 
for a conſiderable time, the terror and ſcourge ' 
of Germany, he lingered -out ſome years in an 
indigent and dependant ſtate of exile, the miſe- 


ries of which his reſtleſs and arrogant ſpirit en- 
dured 
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Boox XI. dured with the moſt indignant impatience, 
5 Upon his death without iſſue, his territories, 
January 12, Which had been ſeized by the Princes who took 
1557- arms againſt him, were reſtored, by a decree of 
the Emperor, to his collateral heirs of the houſe 

of Brandenburg“. 


Maurice's MAuRICE having left only one daughter, 

_— 5a who was afterwards married to William Prince 

ceeds himin of Orange, by whom ſhe had a ſon who bore his 

theeleQoral . 

dizaity, grandfather's name, and inherited the great 
talents for which he was conſpicuous, a violent 
diſpute aroſe concerning the ſucceſſion to his 
honours and territories. John Frederick, the 
degraded elector, claimed the electoral dignity, 
and that part of his patrimonial eſtate of which 
he had been violently ſtripped after the Smal- 
kaldick war. Auguſtus, Maurice's only brother, 
pleaded his right not only to the hereditary poſ- 
ſeſſions of their family, but to the electoral dig- 
nity, and to the territories which Maurice had 
acquired, As Auguſtus was a Prince of con- 
ſiderable abilities, as well as of great candour 
and gentleneſs of manners, the ſtates of Saxony, 
forgetting the merits and ſufferings of their for- 
mer maſter, declared warmly in his favour. His 
pretenſions were powerfully ſupported by the 
King of Denmark, whoſe daughter he had mar- 
ried, and zealouſly eſpouſed by the King of the 
Romans, out of regard to Maurice's memory. 


The degraded Elector, though ſecretly favoured , 


by his antient enemy the Emperor, was at laſt 
obliged to relinquiſh his claim, upon obtaining 
a {mall addition to the territories which had been 
allotted to him, together with a ſtipulation, ſecu- 
ring to his family the eventual ſucceſſion, upon 
a failure of male heirs in the Albertine line. 
That unfortunate, but magnanimous Prince 

died 
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agreement; and the Electoral dignity is ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed by the deſcendants of Auguſtus®. 


DukiNnG theſe tranſactions in Germany, war 


ſiderable vigour. The Emperor, impatient to 
efface the ſtain which his ignominious repulſe at 
Metz left upon his military reputation, had an 
army early in the field, and laid fiege to Terou- 
ane. Though the town was of ſuch import- 
ance, that Francis uſed to call it one of the two 
pillows on which a King of France might ſleep 
with ſecurity, the fortifications were in diſrepair : 
Henry, truſting to what had happened at Metz, 
thought nothing more was neceſſary to render 
all the efforts of the enemy abortive, than to 
reinforce the garriſon with a conſiderable num- 
ber of the young nobility. But d'Efle, a vete- 
ran officer who commanded them, being killed, 
and the Imperialiſts puſhing the ſiege with great 
vigour and perſeverance, the place was taken 
by aſſault. That it might not fall again into 
the hands of the French, Charles ordered not 
only the fortifications but the town to be raſed, 
and the inhabitants to be diſperſed in the adju- 
cent cities. Elated with this ſucceſs, the Im- 
perialiſts immediately inveſted Heſdin, which, 
though defended with great bravery, was like- 
wiſe taken by aſſault, and ſuch of the garriſon 
as eſcaped the ſword were made priſoners. The 
Emperor entruſted the conduct of this fizge to 
Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, Prince of Pied- 
mont, who, on that occaſion, gave the firſt diſ- 
play of thoſe great talents for military command, 
which ſoon entitled him to be ranked among the 
firſt generals of the age, and facilitated his re- 
eſtabliſhment in his hereditary dominions, the 

greater 
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Boox XI. greater part of which having been over-run by 
"_ Francis in his expeditions into Italy, were till 
occupied by Henry“. 


cſquiets | taken by the enemy, was no inconſiderable cala- 
King, mity to France, and Henry felt it very ſenſibly 
but he was ſtill more mortified at the Em- 
peror's having aſſumed his wonted ſuperiority 
in the field fo ſoon after the blow at Metz, 
which the French had repreſented as fatal to 
his power. He was aſhamed, too, of his own 
remiſſneſs and exceſſive ſecurity at the opening 
of the campaign ; and, in order to repair that 
error, he aſſembled a numerous army, and led 


it into the Low-Countries. 


Rovussp at the approach of ſuch a formidable 
enemy, Charles left Bruſſels, where he had been 
ſhut up ſo cloſely during ſeven months, that it 
came to be believed in many parts of Europe 
that he was dead; and though he was ſo much 
debilitated by the gout that he could hardly 
bear the motion of a litter, he haſtened to join 
his army. The eyes of all Europe were turned 
with expectation towards thoſe mighty and ex- 
aſperated rivals between whom a deciſive battle 
was now thought unavoidable. But Charles 
having prudently declined to hazard a general 
engagement, and the violence of the autumnal 
rains rendering it impoſſible for the French to 
undertake any fiege, they retired, without having 
performed any thing ſuitable to the great pre- 
parations which they had made & 

Tur 
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Tre Imperial arms did not make the ſame Book XI. 
progreſs in Italy. The narrowneſs of the Em- © 
peror's finances ſeldom allowed him to act with The? "i 
vigour in two different places at the ſame time; {als un- 
and having exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in in liah, 
order to make a great effort in the Low-Coun- 
tries, his operations on the other fide of the 
Alps were proportionally feeble. The viceroy 
of Naples, in conjunction with Coſmo di Me- 
dici, who was greatly alarmed at the intro- 
duction of French troops into Sienna, endea- 
voured to become maſter of that city. But, 
inſtead of reducing the Sienneſe, the Imperialiſts 
were obliged to retire abruptly, in order to 
defend their own country, upon the appearance 
of the Turkiſh fleet, which threatened the coaſt 
of Naples; and the French not only eſtabliſhed 
themſelves more firmly in Tuſcany, but, by 
the aſſiſtance of the Turks, conquered a great 
part of the iſland of Corſica, ſubject, at that 
time, to the Genoeſe *. 


Tux affairs of the houſe of Auſtria declined uin 
no leſs in Hungary during the courſe of this 
year, As the troops which Ferdinand kept in 
Tranſylvania received their pay very irregularly, 
they lived almoſt at diſcretion upon the inha- 
bitants; and their inſolence and rapaciouſneſs 
greatly diſguſted all ranks of men, and alienated 
them from their new ſovereign, who, inſtead of 
protecting, plundered his ſubjects. Their in- 
dignation at this, added to their deſire of re- 
venging Martinuzzi's death, wrought ſo much 
upon a turbulent nobility, impatient of injury, 
and upon a fierce people prone to change, that 
they were ripe for revolt. At that very junc- 
ture, their late Queen Iſabella, together with 
her ſon, appeared in Tranſylvania. Her am- 
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bitious mind could not bear the ſolitude and 
inactivity of a private life; and repenting 
quickly of the ceſſion which ſhe had made of 
the crown in the year one thouſand five hun- 
dred and fifty-one, ſhe left the place of her 
retreat, hoping that the diſſatisfaction of the 
Hungarians with the Auſtrian government 
would prompt them once more to recogniſe her 
ſon's right to the crown. Some noblemen of 
great eminence declared immediately in his fa- 
vour. The Baſha of Belgrade, by Solyman's 
order, eſpouſed his cauſe, in oppoſition to Fer- 
dinand ; the Spaniſh and German ſoldiers, in- 
ſtead of advancing againſt the enemy, mutinied 
for want of pay, declaring that they would 
march back to Vienna ; ſo that Caſtaldo, their 
general, was obliged to abandon Tranſylvania 
to Iſabella and the Turks, and to place himſelf 
at the head of the mutineers, that by his autho- 
rity he might reſtrain them from plundering 
the Auſtrian territories, through which they 
palled *, | 


Ferpinand's attention was turned fo entirely 
towards the affairs of Germany, and his trea- 
ſures fo much exhauſted by his late efforts in 
Hungary, that he made no attempt to recover 
this valuable province, although a favourable 
opportunity for that purpoſe preſented itſelf, as 
Solyman was then engaged in a war with Perſia, 
and involved beſides in domeſtick calamities which 
engroſſed and diſturbed his mind. Solyman, 
though diſtinguiſhed, by many accompliſhments, 
from the other Ottomen Princes, had all the 
paſſions peculiar to that violent and haughty 
race. He was jealous of his authority, ſudden 
as well as furious in his anger, and ſuſceptible 
of all that rage of love, which reigns in the 

Eaſt, 
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Faſt, and often produces the wildeſt and moſt Bo ox XI. 
tragical effects. His favourite miſtreſs was a © * , 
Circaſſian ſlave of exquiſite beauty, who bore 8 
him a fon called Muſtapha, whom, both on ce 
account of his birth-right and merit, he deſtined Mutaphz. 
to be heir of his crown. Roxalana, a Ruſ- 

lian captive, toon ſupplanted the Circathan, and 

gained the Sultan's heart. Having the addreſs 

to retain the conqueſt which ſhe had made, ſhe 

kept poſſeſſion of his love without any rival for 

many years, during which ſhe brought him 

ſeveral ſons and one daughter. All the happi- 

neſs, however, which ſhe derived from the un- ö 
bounded ſway that ſhe had acquired over a ö 
monarch whom one half of the world revered | 
or dreaded, was embittered by perpetual reflec- 
tions on Muſtapha's acceſſion to the throne, 
and the certain death of her ſons, who, ſhe fore- 
ſaw, would be immediately ſacrificed, according 
to the barbarous jealouſy of Turkiſh policy, to 
the ſafety of the new Emperor. By dwelling 
continually on this melancholy idea, ſhe came 
gradually to view Muſtapha as the enemy of 
her children, and to hate him with more than 
a ſtep-mother's ill will. This prompted her to 
wiſh his deſtruction, in order to ſecure for one 
of her own ſons the throne which was deſtined 
for him. Nor did ſhe want either ambition to _ 
attempt ſuch a high enterpriſe, or the arts re- | 
quiſite for carrying it into execution. Having lj 
prevailed on the Sultan to give her only daughter | 
in marriage to Ruſtan the Grand Viſier, ſhe 
diſcloſed her ſcheme to that crafty miniſter, who | 
perceiving that it was his own intereſt to co- 
operate with her, readily promiſed his aſſiſtance 
towards aggrandizing that branch of the royal 
line, to Which he was ſo nearly allied. 
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As ſoon as Roxalana had concerted her mea- 
ſures with this able confident, ſhe began to 
affect a wonderful zeal for the Mahometan reli- 
gion, to which Solyman was ſuperſtitioufly at- 
tached, and propoſed to found and endow a 
royal moſque, a work of great expence, but 
deemed by the Turks meritorious in the higheſt 
degree. The Mufti, whom ſhe conſulted, ap- 
proved much of her pious intention ; but, having 
been gained and inſtructed by Ruſtan, told her, 
that ſhe being a ſlave could derive no benefit 
herſelf from that holy deed, for all the merit of 
it would accrue to Solyman, the maſter whoſe 
property ſhe was. Upon this ſhe ſeemed to be 
overwhelmed with forrow, and to fink into the 
deepeſt melancholy, as if ſhe had been diſguſted 
with life and all its enjoyments. Solyman, who 
was abſent with the army, being informed of 
this dejection of mind, and of the cauſe from 
which it proceeded, diſcovered all the ſolicitude 
of a lover to remove it, and by a writing under 
his hand declared her a free woman. Roxalana 
having gained this point, proceeded to build 
the Moſque, and re- aſſumed her uſual gaiety 
of ſpirit. But when Solyman, on his return to 
Conſtantinople, ſent an eunuch, according to 
the cuſtom of the ſeraglio, to bring her to par- 
take of his bed, ſhe, ſeemingly with deep re- 
gret, but in the moſt peremptory manner, de- 
clined to follow the eunuch, declaring that what 
had been an honour to her while a ſla ve, became 
a crime as ſhe was now a free woman, and that 
ſhe would not involve either the Sultan or her- 
{elf in the guilt that muſt be contracted by ſuch 
an open violation of the law of their prophet, 
Soly man, whoſe paſſion this difficulty, as well 
as the affected delicacy which gave riſe to it, 
heightened and inflamed, had recourſe imme- 
diately to the Mufti for his direction. He 

replied, 
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ſcruples were well founded ; but added artfully, 
in words which Ruſtan had taught him to uſe, 
that it was in the Sultan's power to remove 
theſe difficulties by eſpouſing her as his lawful 
wife, The amorous monarch cloſed eagerly 
with the propoſal, and folemnly married her, 
according to the form of the Mahometan ritual 
though, by doing ſo, he diſregarded a maxim of 
policy which the pride of the Ottoman blood 
had taught all the Sultans ſince Bajazet I. to 
conſider as inviolable. From his time, none of 
the Turkiſh monarchs had married, becauſe, 
when he was vanquiſhed and taken priſoner by 
Tamerlane, his wife had been abuſed with bar- 
barous inſolence by the Tartars. That no ſimi- 
lar calamity might ſubject the Ottoman family 
to the like diſgrace, the Sultans admitted none 
to their bed but ſlaves, whoſe diſhonour could 
not bring any ſuch ſtain upon their houſe. 


BuT the more uncommon the ſtep was, the 
more it convinced Roxalana, of the unbounded 
influence which ſhe had acquired over the Sul- 
tan's heart; and emboldened her to proſecute, 
with greater hope of ſucceſs, the ſcheme that 
ſhe had formed in order to deſtroy Muſtapha. 
This young Prince having been entruſted by 
his father, according to the practice of the Sul- 
tans in that age, with the government of ſeveral 
different provinces, was at that time inveſted 
with the adminiſtration in Diarbequir, the an- 
cient Meſopotamia, which Solyman had wreſted 
from the Perſians, and added to his empire. In 
all theſe different commands, Muſtapha had 
conducted himſelf with ſuch cautious prudence 
as could give no offence to his father, though, 
at the ſame time, he governed with ſo much 
moderation as well as juſtice, and diſplayed ſuch 
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Boox XI. valour and generoſity, as rendered him equally 


the favourite of the people and the darling of 


1553. the ſoldiery. 


THERE was no room to lay any folly or vice 
to his charge, that could impair the high opi- 
nion which his father entertained of him. Rox- 
alana's malevolence was more refined; ſhe 
turned his virtues againſt him, and made uſe 
of theſe as engines for his deſtruction. She 
often mentioned, in Solyman's preſence, the 
ſplendid qualities of his fon ; ſhe celebrated his 
courage, his liberality, his popular arts, with 
malicious and exaggerated praiſe. As ſoon as 
ſhe perceived that the Sultan heard theſe enco- 
miums, which were often repeated, with un- 
eaſineſs; that ſuſpicion of his fon began to 
mingle itſelf with his former eſteem ; and 
that by degrees he came to view him with 
jealouſy and fear, ſhe introduced, as by acci- 
dent, ſome diſcourſe concerning the rebellion of 
his father Selim againſt Bajazet his grandfather : 
ſhe took notice of the bravery of the veteran 
troops under Muſtapha's command, and of the 
neighbourhood of Diarbequir to the territories 
of the Perſian Sophi, Solyman's mortal enemy. 
By theſe arts, whatever remained of paternal 
tenderneſs was entirely extinguiſhed, and ſuch 
paſſions were kindled in the breaſt of the Sultan, 
as gave all Roxalana's mdlignant ſuggeſtions 
the colour not only of probability but of truth. 
A deep-rooted hatred ſucceeded, now, to his 
ſuſpicions and fear of Muſtapha. - He appointed 
ſpies to obſerve and report all his words and 
actions, he watched and ſtood on his guard 
againſt him as his moſt dangerous enemy. 


Having thus alienated the Sultan's heart 
from Muſtapha, - Roxalana ventured upon ano- 
ther 
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ther ſtep. She entreated Solyman to allow her Boo x XI. 


own ſons the liberty of appearing at court, 
hoping that by gaining acceſs to their father, 
they might, by their good qualities and dutiful 
deportment, inſinuate themſelves into that place 
in his affection which Muſtapha had formerly 
held ; and, though what ſhe demanded was 
contrary to the practice of the Ottoman family 
in that age, the uxorious monarch granted her 
requeſt. To all theſe female intrigues Ruſtan 
added an artifice ſtill more ſubtle, which com- 
pleted the Sultan's deluſion, and heightened 
his jealouſy and fear. He wrote to the Baſhaws 
of the provinces adjacent to Diarbequir, in- 
ſtructing them to ſend him regular intelligence 
of Muſtapha's proceedings in his government, 
and to each of them he gave a private hint, 
flowing in appearance from his zeal for their 
intereſt, that nothing would be more acceptable 
to the Sultan than to receive favourable ac- 
counts of a ſon whom he deſtined to ſuſtain the 
glory of the Ottoman name. The Baſhaws 
ignorant of his fraudulent intention, and eager 
to pay court to their ſovereign at ſuch an eaſy 
price, filled their letters with ſtudied but fatal 
panegyricks of Muſtapha, repreſenting him as 
a Prince worthy to ſucceed ſuch an illuſtrious 
father, and as endowed with talents which 
might enable him to emulate, perhaps to equal 
his fame. Theſe letters were induſtriouſſy 
ſhewn to Solyman, at the ſeaſons when it was 
known that they would make the deepeſt im- 
preſſion. Every expreſſion in recommendation 
of his fon wounded him to the heart; he ſuſ- 
pected his principal officers of being ready to 
favour the moſt deſperate attempts of a Prince 
whom they were ſo fond to praiſe ; and fancying 
that he ſaw them already aſſaulting his throne 
with rebellious arms, he determined, while it 


was 
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Boox XI. was yet in his power, to anticipate the blow, and 
\—v> to ſecure his own ſafety by his ſon's death. 


1553: 


For this purpoſe, though under pretence of 
renewing the war againſt Perſia, he ordered 
Ruſtan to march towards Diarbequir at the head 
of a numerous army, and to rid him of a fon 
whoſe life he deemed inconſiſtent with his own 
ſafety. But that crafty miniſter did not chooſe 
to be loaded with the odium of having executed 
this cruel order. As ſoon as he arrived in Syria 
he wrote to Solyman, that the danger was fo 
imminent as called for his immediate preſence ; 
that the camp was full of Muſtapha's emiſſaries; 
that many of the ſoldiers were corrupted ; that 
the affections of all leaned towards him ; that 
he had diſcovered a negociation which had been 
carried on with the Sophi of Perſia in order to 
marry Muſtapha with one of his daughters; 
that he already felt his own talents as well as 
authority to be inadequate to the exigencies of 
ſuch an arduous conjuncture; that the Sultan 
alone had ſagacity to diſcern what reſolution 
ſhould be taken in thoſe circumſtances, and 
power to carry that reſolution into execution. 


Tuis charge of courting the friendſhip of the 
Sophi, Roxalana and Ruſtan had reſerved as 
the laſt and moſt envenomed of all their calum- 
nies. It operated with the violence which they 
expected from Solyman's inveterate abhorrence 
of the Perſians, and threw him into the wildeſt 
tranſports of rage. He ſet out inſtantly for 
Syria, and haſtened thither with all the preci- 
pitation and impatience. of fear and revenge. 
As ſoon as he joined his army near Aleppo, and 
had concerted meaſures with Ruſtan, he ſent 
a Chiaus or meſſenger of the court to his ſon, 
requiring him to repair immediately to his pre- 

ſence. 
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ſence. Muſtapha, though no ſtranger to his Ry XI, 


ſtep-mother's machinations, or to Ruſtan's ma- 
lice, or to his father's violent temper, yet rely- 
ing on his own innocence, and hoping to diſ- 
credit the accuſations of his enemies by the 
promptitude of his obedience, followed the 
meſſenger without delay to Aleppo. The mo- 
ment he arrived in the camp, he was introduced 
into the Sultan's tent. As he entered it, he 
obſerved nothing that could give him any 
alarm; no additional crowd of attendants, no 
body of armed guards, but the ſame order and 
lilence which always reign in the Sultan's apart- 
ments. In a few minutes, however, ſeveral 
mutes appeared, at the fight of whom Muſta- 
pha knowing what was his doom, cned with a 
loud voice, Lo, my death!” and attempted 
tofly. The mutes ruſhed forward to ſeize him ; 
he reſiſted and ſtruggled, demanding with the 
utmoſt earneſtneſs to ſee the Sultan; and de- 
ſpair, together with the hope of finding pro- 
tection from the ſoldiers, if he could eſcape out 
of the tent, animated him with ſuch extra- 
ordinary ſtrength, that, for ſome time, he baffled | 
all the efforts of the executioners. Solyman \ 
was within hearing of his ſon's cries, as well as | 
of the noiſe which the ſtruggle occaſioned. Im- 
patient of this delay of his revenge, and ſtruck 
with terror at the thoughts of Muſtapha's eſca- 
ping, he drew aſide the curtain which divided 
the tent, and thruſting in his- head darted a 
fierce look towards the mutes, and with wild 
and threatening geſtures ſeemed to chide them 
for floth and timidity. At fight of his father's 
furious and unrelenting countenance, Muſtapha's 
ſtrength failed, and his courage forſook him; 
the mutes faſtened the bow-ſtring about his 
neck, and in a moment put an end to his life. 
Vol. III. X Tur 
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Tur dead body was expoſed before the Sul- 
tan's tent. The ſoldiers gathered round it, and 
contemplating that mournful object with aſto- 
niſhment, and forrow, and indignation, were 
ready, if a leader had not been wanting, to 


have broke out into the wildeſt exceſles of rage. 


After giving vent to the firſt expreſſions of their 
grief, they retired each man to his tent, and 
ſhutting themſelves up, bewailed in ſecret the 
cruel fate of their favourite; nor was there one 
of them who taſted food or even water during 
the remainder of that day. Next morning the 
ſame ſolitude and filence reigned in the camp; 
and Solyman, being afraid that ſome dreadful 
ſtorm would follow this ſullen calm, in order to 
appeaſe the enraged ſoldiers, deprived Ruſtan 
of the ſeals, ordered him to leave the camp, 
and raiſed Achmet, a gallant officer much beloved 
in the army, to the dignity of Viſter. This 
change, however, was made in concert with 
Ruſtan himſelf ; that crafty miniſter ſuggeſting 
it as the only expedient which could fave him- 
ſelf or his maſter. But within a few months, 
when the reſentment of the ſoldiers began to 
ſubſide, and the name of Muſtapha to be for- 
gotten, Achmet was ſtrangled by the Sultan's 
command, and Ruſtan reinſtated in the office 
of Viſier. Together with his former power, he 
re-aſlumed the plan for exterminating the race 
of Muſtapha which he had concerted with 
Roxalana ; and as they were afraid that an only 
ſon whom Muſtapha had left, might grow up to 
avenge his death, they redoubled their activity, 
and by employing the ſame arts againſt him 
which they had practiſed againſt his father, they 
inſpired Solyman with the ſame fears, and pre- 
vailed on him to iſſue orders for putting to death 
that young innocent Prince. Theſe orders were 
executed with barbarous zeal, by an _—_— 

who 
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who was diſpatched to Burſa, the place where Boox XI. 
the Prince reſided; and no rival was left to 
diſpute the Ottoman throne with the ſons of 
Roxalana *, 


Such a tragical ſcene, productive of ſo deep Charleepro- 


diſtreſs, ſeldom occurs but in the hiſtory of the 
great monarchies of the Eaſt, where the force 
of the climate works up and ſublimes all the 


paſſions of the human mind into the greateſt England. 


lury, and the abſolute power of ſovereigns en- 
ables them to act with uncontroled violence ; 
while it paſſed in the court of Solyman, and en- 
gaged his whole attention, Charles was purſuing, 
with the utmoſt ardour, a new ſcheme for ag- 
grandizing his family. About this time, Ed- 
ward the Sixth of England, after a ſhort reign, 
in which he diſplayed ſuch virtues as filled his 
ſubjects with ſanguine hopes of being happ 

under his government, and made them bear with 
patience all that they ſuffered from the weakneſs, 
the diſſenſions and the ambition of the miniſters 
who aſſumed the adminiſtration during his mi- 
nority, was ſeized with a lingering diſtemper 
which threatened his life. The Emperor no 
ſooner received an account of this, than his am- 
bition, always attentive to ſeize every oppor- 
tunity of acquiring an increaſe of power or of 
territories to his ſon, ſuggeſted the thought of 
adding England to his other kingdoms, by the 
marriage of Philip with the Princeſs Mary, the 
heir of Edward's crown. Being apprehenſive, 
however, that his ſon, who was then in Spain, 
might decline a match with a Princeſs in her 


X 2 thirty- 
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Boox XI. thirty-eighth year, and eleven years older than 
ay himſelf ©; Charles determined, notwithſtanding 
his own age and infirmities, to make offer of 

himſelf as a huſband to his couſin. 


To which Bur though Mary was fo far advanced in 
bis conſent, years, and deſtitute of every charm either of 
perſon or of manners that could win affection, or 
command eſteem, Philip, without heſttation, 

gave his conſent to the match propoſed by his 

father, and was willing, according to the uſual 

maxim of Princes, to ſacrifice his inclination to 

his ambition. In order to enſure ſucceſs, the 
Emperor, even before Edward's death, began to 

take ſuch ſteps as might facilitate it. Upon 
Edward's demiſe, Mary mounted the throne of 
England; the pretenſions of the lady Jane Gray 

proving as unfortunate as they were ill founded *. 

Charles ſent immediately a pompous embaſly 

to London to congratulate Mary on her acceſſion 

to the throne, and to propoſe the alliance with 

The fenti- his ſon. The Queen, dazzled with the proſpect 
Maryandof Of marrying the heir of the greateſt Monarch in 
the Englih Europe; fond of uniting more cloſely with her 
wk mother's family, to which ſhe had been always 
warmly attached ; and eager to ſecure the power- 

ful aid which ſhe knew would be neceflary to- 

wards carrying on her favourite ſcheme of re- 

_ eſtabliſhing the Romiſh religion in England, 
liſtened in the molt favourable manner to the 
propoſal. Among her ſubjects, it met with a 

very different recepiion. Philip, it was well 
known, contended for all the tenets of the church 

of Rome with a tanguinary zeal which exceeded 

the meaſure even of Spaniſh bigotry : this 
alarmed all the numerous partiſans of the Re- 
formation. The Caſtilian haughtineſs and re- 

ſerve 


V Palav. hiſt. Concil. Trid. v. ii. c. 13. p. 150. 
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ſerve were far from being acceptable to the Boox XI. 
| Engliſh, who, having ſeveral times ſeen their © 
| throne occupied by perſons who were born ſub- * 
N jects, had become accuſtomed to an unceremo- 
nious and familiar intercourſe with their ſove- 
reigns. They could not think, without the ut- 
| moſt uneaſineſs; of admitting a foreign Prince 
to the influence of the councils, which the 
huſband of their Queen would naturally poſſeſs. 
| They dreaded, both from Plulip's overbearing 
; temper, and from the maxims of the Spaniſn 
| monarchy which he had imbibed, that he would 
infuſe ideas into the Queen's mind, dangerous 
to the liberties of the nation, and would intro- 
duce foreign troops and money into the king- 
dom, to aſſiſt her in any attempt againſt them. 


Furr of theſe apprehenſions, the houſe of rene 
Commons, though in that age extremely obſe- remonſtrate 
quious to the will of their Monarchs, preſented *8*i2# it- 
| a warm addreſs againſt the Spaniſh match; 
| many. pamphlets were publiſhed, repreſenting 
the dangerous conſequences of the alliance with 
Spain, and deſcribing Philip's bigotry and ar- 
rogance in the moſt odious colours. But Mary, 
inflexible in all her reſolutions, paid no regard 
to the remonſtrances of her Commons, or to the 
ſentiments of the people. The Emperor, hav- 
ing ſecured, by various arts, the miniſters whom 
ſhe truſted moſt, they approved warmly of the 
match, and large ſums were remitted by him in 
order to gain the reſt of the council. Cardinal 
Pole, whom the Pope, immediately upon Mary's 
acceſſion, had diſpatched as his legate into Eng- 
land, in order to reconcile his native country 
to the ſee of Rome, was detained by the Empe- 
ror's command at Dillinghen in Germany, leſt 
by his preſence he ſhould thwart Philip's pre- 
tenſions, and employ his intereſt in favour of 
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his kinſman Courtnay Earl of Devonſhire, whom 
the Engliſh ardently wiſhed their ſovereign to 
chooſe for a huſband *. 


As the negociation did not admit of delay, 


concluded it was carried forward with the greateſt rapidity, 


concluded. 


1554- 
January 12. 


the Emperor agreeing, without heſitation, to 
every article in favour of England, which Mary's 
miniſters either repreſented as neceſſary to ſooth 
the people and reconcile them to the match, or 
that was ſuggeſted by their own fears and jealouſy 
of a foreign maſter. The chief articles were, 
that Philip, during his marriage with the Queen, 
ſhould bear the title of King of England, but 
the entire adminiſtration of affairs, as well as 
the ſole diſpoſal of all revenues, offices, and 
benefices, ſhould remain with the Queen ; that 
the heirs of the marriage ſhould, together with 
the crown of England, inherit the dutchy of 
Burgundy and the Low-Countries ; that if 
Prince Charles, Philip's only fon by a former 
marriage, ſhould die without iflue, his children 
by the Queen, whether male or female, ſhould 
ſucceed to the crown of Spain and all the Em- 
peror's hereditary dominions ; that, before the 
conſummation of the marriage, Philip ſhould 
{wear ſolemnly, that he would retain no domeſtick 
who was not a ſubject of the Queen, and would 
bring no foreigners into the kingdom that might 
give umbrage to the Engliſh; that he would 
make no alteration in the conſtitution or laws 
of England ; that he would not carry the 
Queen, or any of the children born of this mar- 
riage, out of the kingdom; that if the Queen 
ſhould die before him without iſſue, he would 
immediately leave the crown to the lawful heir, 


without claiming any right of adminiſtration 


whatever ; that in conſequence of this mar- 
riage, 
Y Carte, iii, 288. 
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riage, England ſhould not be engaged in any Boox XI: 


war ſubſiſting between France and Spain ; and 
that the alliance between France and England 


ſhould remain *. 


Bur this treaty, though both the Emperor Diſcontent 


and Mary's miniſter's employed their utmoſt ad- 


dreſs in framing it ſo as to pleaſe the Engliſh, was che Englith, 


far from quieting their fears and jealouhies. 
They ſaw that words and promiſes were a feeble 
ſecurity againſt the encroachments of an am- 
bitious Prince, who, as ſoon as he got poſſeſſion 
of the power and advantages which the Queen's 
huſband muſt neceſſarily enjoy, could caſily 
evade any of the articles which either limited his 
authority or obſtructed his ſchemes. They were 
convinced that the more favourable the con- 
ditions of the preſent treaty were to England, 
the more Philip would be tempted to violate 
them ; and they dreaded that England, like 
Naples, Milan, and the other countries annexed 
to the Spaniſh crown, would ſoon feel the into- 
lerable weight of its oppreſſive dominion, and 
be conſtrained, as theſe had been, to waſte its 
wealth and vigour in wars wherein it had no 
intereſt, and from which it could derive no ad- 
vantage. Theſe ſentiments prevailed ſo gene- 
rally, that every part of the kingdom was filled 
with diſcontent at the match, and with indig- 


nation againſt the adviſers. of it. Sir Thomas Wyat's in- 


Wyat, a gentleman of ſome note, and of good 
intentions towards the publick, took advantage 
of this, and rouſed the inhabitants of Kent to 
arms, in order to ſave their country from a fo- 
reign yoke. Such numbers reſorted in a ſhort 


time to his ſtandard ; he marched to London 
with 


* Rymer's Fad, vol. xv. 377. 393. Mem. de Ribier, 
il. 498. 
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Boox XI. with ſuch rapidity ; and the Queen was ſo ut- 
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terly unprovided for defence, that the aſpect of 
affairs was extremely threatening ; and if any 
nobleman of diſtinction had joined the male- 


contents, or had Wyat poſſeſſed talents equal, 


in any degree, to the boldneſs of his enterprize, 
the inſurrection muſt have proved fatal to 
Mary's power. But all his meaſures were con- 
certed with fo little prudence, and executed with 
ſuch irreſolution, that many of his followers 
forſook him ; the reſt were diſperſed by an hand- 
ful of men ; and he himſelf was taken priſoner, 
without having made any effort worthy of the 
cauſe that he had undertaken, or ſuitable to the 
ardour with which he engaged in it. He ſuffered 
the puniſhment due to his raſhneſs and rebellion. 
The Queen's authority was confirmed and in- 
creaſed by her ſucceſs in defeating this incon- 
ſiderable attempt to abridge it. The lady Jane 
Gray, whoſe title the ambition of her relations 
had ſet up in oppoſition to the Queen's, was, 
notwithſtanding her youth and innocence, 
brought to the ſcaffold. The lady Elizabeth, 
the Queen's ſiſter, was obſerved with the moſt 
jealous attention. The treaty of marriage was 
ratified by the parliament. 


Pulli landed in England with a magn- 
ficent retinue, celebrated his nuptials with great 
ſolemnity; and though he could not lay aſide 
his natural ſeverity of pride, or aſſume gracious 
and popular manners, he endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the favour of the Engliſh nobility by his 
extraordinary liberality. In cafe that ſhould fail 
of acquiring him ſuch influence in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom as he aimed at obtaining, 
the Emperor kept a body of twelve thouſand 
men on the coaſt of Flanders, in readinefs to 
embark for Engiand, and to ſupport him in all 
his enterprizes, 

EMBOLDENED 
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EMBOLDENED by all theſe favourable circum- Boo « XI. 


ſtances, Mary purſued the ſcheme of extirpat- 


ing the Proteſtant religion out of her domi- v | 
nions, with the moſt precipitate zeal. The laws mexturesto 


* . . overturn 
of Edward the Sixth, in favour of the Reforma- hc ProteC- 
ta”! teligi- 
on in Eag- 


ed; all the forms and rites of the Popiſh wor- 1aad. 


tion, were repealed ; the Proteſtant clergy eject- 


ſhip were re-eſtabliſhed ; the nation was ſo- 
lemnly abſolved from the guilt which it had 
contracted during the period of its apoſtacy, 
and was publickly reconciled to the church of 
Rome by cardinal Pole, who, immediately after 
the Queen's marriage, was permitted to con- 
tinue his journey to England, and to exerciſe 
his legantine functions with the moſt ample 
power. Not ſatisfied with having overturned 
the Proteſtant church, and having eſtabliſhed 
her own ſyſtem on its ruins, Mary inſiſted that 
all her ſubjects ſhould conform to the ſame 
mode of worſhip which ſhe preferred ; ſhould 
profeſs their faith in the ſame creed which ſhe 
had approved; and abjure every practice or 
opinion that was deemed repugnant to either of 
them. Powers altogether unknown in the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, were veſted in certain perſons 
appointed to take cognizance of hereſy, and 
they proceeded to exerciſe them with more than 
inquiſitorial ſeverity. The proſpect of danger, 
however, did not intimidate the principal teachers 
of the Proteſtant doctrines, who believed that 
they were contending for truths of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the happineſs of mankind. They 
boldly avowed their ſentiments, and were con- 
demned to that cruel death which the church of 
Rome reſerves for its enemies. This ſhocking 
puniſhment was inflicted with that barbarity 
which the rancour of falſe zeal alone can inſpire. 
The Engliſh, who are inferior in humanity to no 
people in Europe, and remarkable for the mild- 
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aſtoniſhment and horror, perſons who had filled 
the moſt reſpectable ſtaiions in their church, and 
who were venerable on account of their age, 
their piety, and their literature, condemned to 
endure torments to which even the moſt atro- 
cious criminals were not ſubjected. 


THis extreme rigour did not accompliſh the 
end at which Mary aimed. The patience and 
fortitude with which theſe martyrs for the Re- 
formation ſubmitted to their ſufterings, the he- 
roick contempt of death expreſſed by perſons of 
every rank, and age, and ſex, confirmed many 
more in the Proteitant faith, than the threats of 
their enraged perſecutors could frighten into a- 
poſtacy. The buſineſs of ſuch as were entruſted 
with trying of hereticks multiplied continually, 
and appeared to be as endle(s as it was odious. 
The Queen's ableſt miniſters became ſenſible 
how impolitick, as well as dangerous, it was to 
irritate the people by the frequent ſpectacle of 
publick executions, which they deteſted as no leſs 
unjuſt than cruel. Even Philip was ſo tho- 
roughly convinced of her having run to an ex- 
ceſs of rigour, that on this occaſion he aſſumed 
a part to which he was little accuſtomed, becom- 
ing an advocate for moderation and lenity “. 


Bur notwithſtanding this attempt to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the Engliſh, they diſcovered 
a conſtant jealouſy and diſtruſt of all his inten- 
tions; and when ſome members, who had been 
gained by the court, venturcd to move in the 
houſe of Commons that the nation ought to 
aſſiſt the Emperor, the Queen's father-in-law, 

in 


A Godwin's Annals of Q. Mary ap. Kennet, v. ii. p. 329. 
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in his war againſt France, the propoſal was re- Boos IX. 
jected with general diſſatisfaction. A motion |, 5 
Which was made, that the parliament ſhould ; 
give its conſent that Philip might be quickly 
crowned as the Queen's huſband, met with 
ſuch a cold reception, that it was inſtantly 
withdrawn“. 


Tur King of France had obſerved the pro- The French 
greſs of the Emperor's negociation in Eng- « at the 
land with much uneaſineſs. The great accel- Mitch Per 
ſion of territories as well as reputation which tip aad 
his enemy would acquire by the marriage of . 
his ſon with the Queen of ſuch a powerful 
kingdom, was obvious and formidable. He 
ealily foreſaw that the Engliſh, notwithſtanding 
all their fears and precautions, would be ſoon 
drawn in to take part in the quarrels on the 
continent, and be compelled to act in ſubſer- 
viency to the Emperor's ambitious ſchemes. 

For this reaſon, Henry had given it in charge 
to his ambaſſador at the court of London, to 
employ all his addreſs in order to defeat or re- 
tard the treaty of marriage ; and as there was 
not, at that time, any Prince of the blood in 
France, whom he could propoſe to the Queen 
as a huſband, he inſtructed him to co-operate 
with ſuch of the Engliſh as wiſhed their ſove- 
reign to marry one of her own ſubjects. But 
the Queen's ardour and precipitation in cloſing 
with the firſt overtures in favour of Philip, 
having rendered all hiis endeavours ineffectual, 
Henry was ſo far from thinking it prudent to 
give any aid to the Engliſh malecontents, though 
earneſtly ſolicited by Wyat and their other 
leaders, who tempted him to take them under 
his protection, by offers of great advantage to 
France, that he commanded his ambaſſador to 

| congratulate 


® Carte's hiſt. of England, iii. 314. 
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congratulate the Queen in the warmeſt terms 
upon the ſuppreihon of the inſurrection, 


Bur, notwithſtanding theſe external profeſ- 
ſions, Henry dreaded ſo much the conſequence 
of this alliance, which more than compenſated 
for ail the Emperor had loſt in Germany, that 
he determined to carry on his military ope- 
rations, both in the Low-Countries and in Italy, 
with extraordinary vigour, in order that he 
might compel Charles to accept of an equitable 
peace, before his daughter-in-law could ſur- 
mount the averſion of her ſubjects to a war on 
the continent, and prevail on them to aſſiſt the 
Emperor either with money or troops. For 
this purpole, he exerted himſelf to the utmoſt 
in order to have a numerous army early aſſem- 
bled on the frontiers of the Netherlands, and 
while one part of it laid waſte the open country 
of Artois, the main body, under the Conſtable 
Montmorency, advanced towards the provinces 
of Liege and Hainault by the foreſt of Ar- 
dennes. 


Tur campaign was opened with the ſiege of 
Mariemburgh, a town which the Queen of 
Hungary, the governeſs of the Low-Countnes, 
had fortified at great expence ; but, being deſti- 
tute of a ſufficient garriſon, it ſurrendered in 
ſix days. Henry, elated with this ſucceſs, put 
himſelf at the head of his army, and inveſting 


Bouvines, took it by atlault, after a ſhort re- 


ſiſtance. With equal facility he became maſter 
of Dinant; and then turning to the lefr, bent 
his march towards the province of Artois. The 
vaſt ſums which the Emperor had remitted into 
England, had ſo exhauſted his treaſury, as to 
render his preparations, at this juncture, ſlower 
and more dilatory than uſual. He had no —_ 
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their firſt entrance into his territories ; and 
though he drew together all the forces in the 
country in the utmoſt hurry, and gave the 
command of them to Emanuel Philibert of Sa- 
voy, they were in no condition to face an enemy 
ſo far ſuperior in number. The Prince of 
Savoy, however, by his activity and good con- 
duct, made up for his want of troops. By 
watching all the motions of the French at a di- 
ſtance, and by chuſing his own poſts with ſkill, 
he put it out of their power either to form any 
ſiege of conſequence, or to attack him. Want 
of ſubſiſtence ſoon obliged them to fall back 
towards their own frontiers, after having burnt 
all the open towns, and having plundered the 
country through which they marched, with a 
cruelty and licence more becoming a body of 
light troops than a royal army led by a great 
monarch. 


Bur Henry, that he might not diſmiſs his 
army without attempting ſome conqueſt adequate 
to the vaſt preparations, as well as ſanguine 
hopes, with which he had opened the campaign, 
inveſted Renti, a place deemed in that age of 
great importance, as, by its ſituation on the 
confines of Artois and the Boulonnais, it co- 
vered the former province, and protected the 
parties which made incurſions into the latter. 
The town, which was ſtrongly fortified and 
provided with a numerous garriſon, made a gal- 
lant defence: but being warmly preſſed by a 
powerful army, it muſt ſoon have yielded. The 
Emperor, who at that time enjoyed a ſhort in- 
terval of eaſe from the gout, was ſo ſolicitous 
to fave it, that, although he could bear no other 
motion but that of a litter, he inſtantly put him- 
ſelf at the head of his army, which, having re- 
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ceived ſeveral reinforcements, was now ſtrong 
enough to approach the enemy. The French 
were eager to decide the fate of Renti by a 
battle, and expected it from the Emperor's ar- 
rival in his camp. But Charles avoided a ge- 
neral action with great induſtry ; and as he had 
nothing in view but to fave the town, he hoped 
to accompliſh that, without expoſing himſelf to 
the conſequences of fuch a dangerous and doubt- 
ful event. 


NoTw1rTHSTANDING all his precautions, a 
diſpute, about a poſt which both armies endea- 
voured to ſeize, brought on an engagement 
which proved almoſt general. The Duke of 
Guile, who commanded the wing of the French 
winch ſtood the brunt of the combat, diſplayed 
valour and conduct worthy of the defender of 
Metz; the Imperialiſts, after an obſtinate ſtrug- 
gle, were repulſed; the French remained maſters 
of the poſt in diſpute; and if the Conſtable, 
either from his natural caution and ſlowneſs, or 
from unwillingneſs to ſupport a rival whom he 
hated, had not delayed bringing up the main 
body to ſecond the impreſſion which Guiſe had 
made, the rout of the enemy muſt have been 
complete. The Emperor, notwithſtanding the 
loſs which he had ſuſtained, continued in the 
ſame camp ; and the French, being ſtraitened 
for proviſions, and finding it impoſlible to carry 
on the ſiege in the face of an hoſtile army, 
quitted their intrenchments. They retired 
openly, courting the enemy to approach, rather 
than ſhunning an engagement. 


Bur Charles, having gained his end, ſuffered 
them to march off unmoleſted, As foon as his 
troops entered their own country, Henry threw 
garriſons into the frontier towns, and diſmiſſed 

| the 
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the reſt of the army. This encouraged the Im- 
perialiſts to puſh. forward with a conſiderable 
body of troops into Picardy, and by laying 
waſte the country with fire and ſword, they 
endeavoured to revenge themſelves for the ra- 
vages which the French had committed in Hai- 
nault and Artois ©. But, as they were not able 
to reduce any place of importance, they gained 
nothing more than the enemy had done by this 
cruel and inglorious method of carrying on the 
war. 


Tux arms of France were ſtill more unſuc- / 


ceſsful in Italy. The footing which the French 
had acquired in Sienna, occaſioned much un- 
eaſineſs to Coſmo di Medici, the moſt ſaga- 
cious and enterpriſing of all the Italian Princes. 
He dreaded the neighbourhood of a powerful 
people, to whom all who favoured the ancient 
republican government in Florence would have 
recourſe, as to their natural protectors againſt 
that abſolute authority which the Emperor had 
enabled him to uſurp; he knew how odious he 
was to the French, on account of his attach- 
ment to the Imperial party; and he foreſaw 
that, if they were permitted to gather ſtrength 
in Sienna, Tuſcany would ſoon feel the effects 
of their reſentment. For theſe reaſons, he 
wiſhed with the utmoſt ſolicitude for the expul- 
ſton of the French out of the Sienneſe, before 
they had time to eftabliſh themſelves thoroughly 
in the country, or to receive ſuch reinforcements 
from France as would render it dangerous to 
attack them. As this, however, was properly 
the Emperor's bnſineſs, who was called by his 
intereſt as well as honour to diſlodge thoſe 
formidable intruders into the heart of his do- 
minions, Coſmo laboured to throw the whole 

burden 
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burden of the enterpriſe on him ; and on that 
account had given no aſſiſtance, during the former 
campaign, but by advancing ſome ſmall ſums 
of money towards the payment of the Imperial 
troops. 


Bur as the defence of the Netherlands en- 
groſſed all the Emperor's attention, and his 
remittances into England had drained his trea- 
fury, it was obvious that his operations in Italy 
would be extremely feeble ; and Coſmo plainly 
perceived, that if he himſelf did not take part 
openly in the war, and act with vigour, the 
French would ſcarcely meet with any annoy- 
ance. As his ſituation rendered this reſolution 
neceſſary and unavoidable, his next care was to 
execute it in ſuch a manner, that he might de- 
rive from it ſome other advantage, beſide that 
of driving the French out of his neighbourhood. 
With this view, he diſpatched an envoy to 
Charles, offering to declare war againſt France, 
and to reduce Sienna at his own charges, on 
condition that he ſhould be repaid whatever he 
ſhould expend in the enterpriſe, and be per- 
mitted to retain all his conqueſts until his de- 
mands were fully ſatisfied. Charles, to whom, 
at this juncture, the war againſt Sienna was an 
intolerable burden, and who had neither expe- 
dient nor reſource that could enable him to carry 
it on with proper vigour, cloſed gladly with 
this overture; and Coſmo, well acquainted with 
the low ſtate of the Imperial finances, flattered 
himſelf that the Emperor, finding it impoſlible 
to reimburſe him, would ſuffer him to keep 
quiet poſſeſſion of whatever places he ſhould 
conquer ®. 


FuLL 
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rations for war; and as the French King had 
turned the ſtrength of his arms againſt the Eatess © 
Netherlands, he did not deſpair of aſſembling x: with 


ſuch a body of men as would prove more than 
a ſufficient match for any force which Henry 
could bring into the field in Italy. He endea- 
voured to obtain athſtance from the Pope, or at 
leaſt to ſecure his remaining neutral, by giving 
one of his daughters to that Pontiff's nephew. 
He attempted to detach the Duke of Orſini, 
whoſe family had been long attached to the 
French party, from his ancient confederates, by 
| beſtowing on him another of his daughters; and 
what was of greater conſequence than either of 


theſe, he engaged John James Medecino, Mar- Gives the | 
quis of Marignano, to take the command of his hi; army te 
army *. This officer, from a very low condition Medecino. 


in life, had raiſed himſelf, through all the ranks 
of ſervice, to high command, and had diſplayed 
talents and acquired reputation in war, which 
entitled him to be placed on a level with the 
greateſt generals of that martial age. Having 
attained a ſtation of eminence ſo diſpropor- 
tionate to his birth, he laboured with a — 
{olicitude to conceal his original obſcurity, by 
giving out that he was deſcended of the family 
of Medici, to which honour the caſual reſem- 
blance of his name was his only pretenſion. 
Coſmo, happy that he could gratify him at ſuch 
an eaſy rate,, flattered his vanity in this point, 
acknowledged him as a relation, and permitted 
him to aſſume the arms of his family: Mede- 
cino, eager to ſerve the head of that family af 
which he now conſidered himſelf as a branch, 
applied with wonderful zeal and aſſiduity to raiſe 
troops; and as, during his long fervice, he had 
acquired great credit with the leaders of thoſe 

Vo. III. * mercenary 
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of Italian armies, he engaged the moſt eminent 
of them to follow Coſmo's ſtandard. 


To oppoſe this able general, and the formi- 
dable army which he had aſſembled, the King 
of France made choice of Peter Strozzi, a Flo- 
rentine nobleman, who had reſided long in 
France, as an exile, and who had riſen by his 
merit to high reputation, as well as command 
in the army. He was the fon of Philip Strozzi, 
who, in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and thirty-ſeven, had concurred with fach ardour 
in the attempt to expel the family of Medici 
out of Florence, in order to re-eſtabliſh the an- 
tient republican form of government ; and who 
had periſhed in the undertaking. The ſon in- 
herited the implacable averſion to the Medici 
as well as the fame enthuſiaſtick zeal for the 
liberty of Florence which had animated his 
father, whoſe death he was impatient torevenge. 
Henry flattered himſelf that his army would 
make rapid progreſs under a general whoſe zeal 
to promote his intereſt was rouſed and ſeconded 
by ſuch powerful paſſions; eſpecially as he had 
allotted him, for the ſcene of action, his native 
country, in which he had many powerful par- 
tifans ready to facilitate all his operations. 


Bur how ſpecious ſoever the motives might ap- 
pear which induced Henry to make this choice, 
it proved fatal to the intereſts of France in Italy. 
Coſmo, as ſoon as he heard that the mortal enemy 
of his family was appointed to take the com- 
mand in Tuſcany, concluded that the King of 
France aimed at ſomething more than the pro- 


tection of the Sienneſe, and ſaw the neceſſity of 
making extraordinary efforts, not merely to re- 
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duce Sienna, but to fave himſelf from deſtruc- 
tion*. At the ſame time, the Cardinal of Fer- 
rara, who had the entire direction of the French 
affairs in Italy, conſidered Strozzi as a formid- 
able rival in power, and in order to prevent his 
acquiring any increaſe of authority from ſucceſs, 
he was extremely remiſs in ſupplying him either 
with money to pay his troops, or with provi- 
ſions to ſupport them. Strozzi himſelf, blinded 
by his reſentment againſt the Medici, puſhed on 
his operations with the impetuoſity of revenge, 
rather than with the caution and prudence be- 
coming a great general. 


Ar firſt, however, he attacked ſeveral towns 
in the territories of Florence with ſuch vigour 
as obliged Medecino, in order to check his 
progreſs, to withdraw the greater part of his 
army from Sienna, which he had inveſted before 
Strozzi's arrival in Italy. As Coſmo ſuſtained 
the whole burden of military operations, the 
expence of which muſt ſoon have exhauſted his 
revenues; as neither the viceroy of Naples nor 
governor of Milan were in condition to afford 
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him any effectual aid; and as the troops which 


Medecino had left in the camp before Sienna 
could attempt nothing againſt it during his ab- 
ſence; it was Strozzi's buſineſs to have pro- 
tracted the war, and to have transferred the ſeat 
of it into the territories of Florence; but the 
hope of ruining his enemy by one deciſive blow, 
precipitated him into a general engagement not 
far from Marciano. The armies were nearly 
equal in number; but a body of Italian cavalry, 
in which Strozzi placed great confidence, having 
fled without making any reſiſtance, either through 
the treachery or cowardice of the officers who 
commanded it, his * remained expoſed 

2 to 
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Boox XI. to the attacks of all Medecino's troops. En- 
—Y> couraged, however, by Strozzi's preſence and 
example, who, after receiving a dangerous wound 
in endeavouring to rally the cavalry, placed 
himſelf at the head of the infantry, and mani- 
feſted an admirable preſence of mind, as well 
as extraordinary valour, they ſtood their ground 
with great firmneſs, and repulſed ſuch of the 
enemy as ven:ured to approach them. But 
thoſe gallant troops being ſurrounded at laſt on 
every fide, and torn in pieces by a battery of 
cannon which Medecino brought to bear upon 
them, the Florentine cavalry broke in on their 
flanks, and a general rout enſued. Strozzi, 
faint with the loſs of blood, and deeply affected 
with the fatal conſequences of his own raſhneſs, 
ſound the utmoſt diffi c oy! in making his e 
wy a handful of men © 


3 - Mspzcino returned immediately to the you 
en ges 
Sienna, Of Sienna with his victorious forces; and as 
Strozzi could not, after the greateſt efforts of 
activity, collect as many men as to form the ap- 
pearance of a regular army, he had leiſure to 
carry on his approaches againſt the town with- 
which is . out moleſtation. But the Sienneſe, inſtead of 
8 ſinking into deſpair upon this cruel diſappoint- 
the citizeas ment of their only hope of obtaining relief, pre- 
rope pared to defend themſelves to the utmoſt extre- 
mity, with that undaunted fortitude, which the 


love of liberty alone can inſpire. This gene- 


rous reſolution was warmly ſeconded by Monluc, 


who commanded the French garriſon in ; the 
t6wn. The active and enterpriſing courage 
which he had diſplayed on many occaſions, had 
procured him this command; and as he had 
ambition which aſpired at the bigheſt military 
dignitt.s, without any pretenſions to attain them 

but 
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but what he could derive from merit, he de- Book XI, 


termined to diſtinguiſh his defence of Sienna by 
extraordinary efforts of valour and perſeverance. 
For this purpoſe, he repaired and fir-ngthen- 
ed the fortifications with unwearied induſtry ; he 
trained the citizens to the uſe of arms, and ac- 
cuſtomed them to go through the fatigues and 
dangers of ſervice in common with the ſoldiers ; 
and as the enemy were extremely ſtrict in guard- 
ing all the avenues to the city, he huſbanded 


the proviſions in the magazines with the moſt 


parſimonious ceconomy, and prevailed on the 
ſoldiers, as well as the citizens, to reſtrict them- 
ſelves to a very moderate daily allowance for 


their ſubſiſtence. Medecino, though his army 


was not numerous enough to ſtorm the town by 
open force, ventured twice to aſſault it by ſur- 
priſe ; but he was received each time with fo 
much ſpirit, and repulſed with ſuch loſs, as diſ- 
couraged him from repeating the attempt, and 
left him no hopes of reducing the town but by 
famine. | 


Wir this view, he fortified his own camp 
with great care, occupied all the poſts of ſtrength 


— 
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round the place, and having entirely cut off the blockade. 


beſieged from any communication with. the ad- 
Jacent country, he waited patiently until neceſ- 
ſity ſhould compel them to open their gates. 
But their enthuſiaſtick zeal for liberty made the 


citizens deſpiſe the diſtreſſes occaſioned by the 


ſcarcity of proviſions, and even ſupported them 
long under all the miſeries of famine ; Mon- 
luc, by his example and exhortations, taught 
his foldiers to vie with them in patience and ab- 
ſtinence; and it was not until they had with- 
ſtood a ſiege of ten months, until they had 
eaten up all the horſes, dogs, and other ani- 
mals in the place, and were reduced almoſt to 

their 
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Book XI. their laſt morſel of bread, that they propoſed a 
capitulation. Even then they demanded honour- 
1555, able terms; and as Coſmo, though no ſtranger 
to the extremity of their condition, was afraid 
that deſpair might prompt them to venture 
upon ſome wild enterprize, he immediately 
granted them conditions more favourable than 
they could have expected. 


— Tux capitulation was made in the Emperor's 
e town - a 
obliged by Name, Whoengaged to take the republic of Sienna 
famine under the protection of the Empire; he pro- 
ire, miſed to maintain the ancient liberties of the 
city, to allow the magiſtrates the full exerciſe 
of their former authority, to ſecure the citizens 
in the undiſturbed — of their privileges 
and property; he granted an ample and unli- 
mited pardon to all who had borne arms againſt 
him; he reſerved to himſelf the right of placing 
a garriſon in the town, but engaged not to re- 
build the citadel without the conſent of the citi- 
zens. Monluc and his French garriſon were 
allowed to march out with all the honours of 
war. 


— 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Manyof the ME DECINO obſerved the articles of capitula- 
Ses dies tion, as far as depended on him, with great ex- 
:6-Alcino; actneſs. No violence or inſult whatever was 
offered to the inhabitants, and the French garriſon 

was treated with all the reſpect due to their ſpirit 

and bravery. But many of the citizens ſuſpecting, 

from the extraordinary facility with which they 

had obtained ſuch favourable conditions, that 

the Emperor, as well as Coſmo, would take the 

firſt opportunity of violating them, and diſdain- 

ing to poſſeſs a precarious liberty, which de- 
pended on the will of another, abandoned the 

place of their nativity, and accompanied the 

French to Monte-Alcino, Porto Ercole, and 

other 
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other ſmall towns in the territory of the repub- Boon XI. 
lick. They eſtabliſhed, in Monte-Alcino, the * 
ſame model of government to which they had debug 
been accuſtomed at Sienna, and appointing ma- jm 89 
giſtrates with the ſame titles and juriſdiction, ſo- there. 
laced themſelves with this image of their ancient 


liberty. 


Tur fears of the Sienneſe concerning the fate Hardhipsto 

of their country were not imaginary, or their Were 
ſuſpicion of the Emperor and Coſmo ill- founded; Sicoos were 
for no ſooner had the Imperial troops taken poſ- * 
ſeſſion of the town than Coſmo, without regard- 
ing the articles of capitulation, not only diſ- 
placed the magiſtrates who were in office, and 
nominated new ones devoted to his own intereſt, 
but commanded all the citizens to deliver up 
their arms to perſons whom he appuinted to 
receive them. They ſubmitted to the former 
from neceſſity, though with all the reluctance 
and regret which men accuſtomed to liberty feel 
in obeying the firſt commands of a maſter. 
They did not yield the ſame tame obedience to 
the latter; and many perſons of diſtinction, ra- 
ther than degrade themſelves from the rank of 
freemen to the condition of ſlaves, by ſurrender- 
ing their arms, fled to their countrymen at 
Monté-Alcino, and choſe to endure all the hard- 
ſhips, and encounter all the dangers which they 
had reaſon to expect in that new ſtation, where 
they had fixed the ſeat of their republick. 


Cos uo, not reckoning himſelf ſecure while Coſmo os 
ſuch numbers of implacable and deſperate enc- — 
mies were ſettled in his neighbourhood, and re- tired. 
tained any degree of power, ſolicited Medecino 
to attack them in their different places of retreat, 
before they had time to recruit their ſtrength 
and ſpirits, after the many calamities which they 


had 
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Bo ox XI. had ſuffered. He prevailed on him, though his 


army was much weakened by hard duty during 
the ſiege of Sienna, to inveſt Porto Ercole; and 
the fortifications being both ſlight and incom- 
plete, the beſieged were ſoon compelled to open 
their gates. An unexpected order, which Me- 
decino received from the Emperor to detach the 
greater part of his troops into Piedmont, pre- 
vented farther operations, and permitted the 
Sienneſe exiles to reſide for ſome time undiſturbed 
in Monte-Alcino. But their unhappy coun- 
trymen who remained at Sienna, were not yet at 
the end of their ſufferings; for the Emperor, 
inſtead of adhering to the articles of capitula- 
tion, granted his fon Philip the inveſtiture of 
that city and all its dependencies; and Francis 
de Toledo, in the name of their new maſter, 

proceeded to ſettle the civil and military govern- 
ment, treated them hke a conquered people, 
and ſubjected. them to the Spaniſh yoke, with- 
out paying any regard whatever to their privi- 
leges or eſtabliſhed forms of policy *. 


Tur Imperial army in Piedmont had been 
ſo feeble, for ſome time, and its commanders 
ſo inactive, that the Emperor, in order to give 
vigour to his operations in that quarter, found 
it neceſſary not only to call off Medecino's 
troops from Tuſcany while in the career of 
conqueſt, but to employ in Piedmont a general 
of ſuch reputation and abilities, as might coun- 
terbalance the great military talents of the Ma- 
rechal Briſſac, who was at the head of the French 
forces in that country, 


Hex 


u Sleid. 617. Thuan. lib. xv. 526. 537. Joan. Came- 
; Tarii adnot. rer. præcipuarum ab anno 1550 ad 1561 ap, 
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He pitched on the Duke of Alva for that Boox XI, 
purpoſe ; but it was as much the effect of a © oo 
court intrigue, as of his opinion of the Duke's Charles ap- 
merit, which led him to this choice. Alva had Hie 
long attended Philip with the utmoſt aſſiduity, Atva gene- 
and had endeavoured to work himſelf into his ff“ 
confidence by all the inſinuating arts of which his 
haughty and inflexible nature was capable. As 
he nearly reſembled that Prince in many fea- 
tures of his character, he began to gain much 
of his good-will. Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip's 
favourite, who dreaded the progreſs which this 
formidable rival made in his maſter's affections, 
had the addreſs to prevail with the Emperor to 
name Alva to this command. The Duke, though 
ſenſible that he owed this diſtinction to the ma- 
licious arts of an enemy, who had no other aim 
than to remove him at a diſtance from court, 
was of ſuch punctihous honour, that he would 
not decline a command that appeared dangerous 
and difficult, but, at the ſame time, ſo haughty, 
that he would not accept of it but on his 
own terms, inſiſting on being appointed the 
Emperor's Vicar-general in Italy, with the ſu- 
preme military command in all the Imperial and 
Spaniſh territories in that country. Charles 
granted all his demands; and he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his new dignity with almoſt unlimited 
authority. 


His firſt operations, however, were neither His opera- 
proportioned to his former reputation and the tende 
extenſive powers with which he was inveſted, able. 
nor did they come up to the Emperor's expec- 
tations. Briſſac had under his command an 
army which, though inferior in number to the 
Imperialſts, was compoſed of choſen troops, 
which having grown old in ſervice in that 
country, where every town was fortified, and 


every 
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ing on war there. By their valour, and his own 
good conduct, Briſſac not only defeated all the 
attempts of the Imperialiſts, but added new con- 
queſts io the territories of which he was formerly 
maſter. Alva, after having boaſted, with his 
uſual arrogance, that he would drive the French 
out of Piedmont in a few weeks, was obliged 
to retire into winter quarters, with the ignominy 
of being unable to preſerve entire that part of 
the country of which the Emperor had hitherto 
kept poſleſhon . 


As the operations of this campaign in Pied- 
mont were indeciſive, thoſe in the Netherlands 
were inconſiderable, neither the Emperor nor 
King of France being able to bring into the 
field an army ſtrong enough to undertake any 
enterprize of moment. But what Charles wanted 
in force, he endeavoured to ſupply by a bold 
ſtratagem, the ſucceſs of which would have been 
equal to that of the moſt vigorous campaign. 
During the ſiege of Metz, Leonard, Father Guar- 
dian of a convent of Franciſcans in that city, 
had inſin uated hiniſelf far into the eſteem and 
favour of the Duke of Guiſe, by his attach- 
ment to the French. Being a man of an active 
and intriguing ſpirit, he had been extremely 
uſeful both in animating the inhabitants to ſuſ- 
tain with patience all the hardſhips of the ſiege, 
and in procuring intelligence of the enemies de- 
ſigns and motions. The merit of thoſe impor- 
tant ſervices, together with the warm recom- 
mendations of the Duke of Guile, ſecured him 
ſuch high confidence with Vielleville, who was 

appointed 
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appointed governor of Metz when Guiſe left the Boox XI, 


town, that he was permitted to converſe or cor- 
reſpond with whatever perſons he choſe, and 
nothing that he did created any ſuſpicion. This 
monk, from the levity natural to bold and pro- 


jecting adventurers; or from reſentment againſt 


the French, who had not beſtowed on him ſuch 
rewards as he thought due to his own merit; or 
tempted, by the unlimited confidence which was 
placed in him, to imagine that he might carry 
on and accompliſh any ſcheme with perfect ſe- 
curity, formed a deſign of betraying Metz to 
the Imperialiſts. 


1555. 


He communicated his intentions to the The plan 
Queen-dowager of Hungary, who governed the * it. 


Low-Countries in name of her brother. She 
approving, without any ſcruple, an act of trea- 
chery, from which the Emperor might derive 
ſuch ſignal advantage, aſſiſted the Father Guar- 
dian in concerting the moſt proper plan for 
enſuring its ſucceſs. They agreed that the 
Father Guardian ſhould endeavour to gain his 
monks to concur in promoting the deſign ;* that 
he ſhould introduce into the convent a certain 
number of choſen ſoldiers, diſguiſed in the habit 
of friars; that when every thing was ripe for 
execution, the governor of Thionville ſhould 
march towards Metz in the night with a con- 
ſiderable body of troops, and attempt to ſcale 
the ramparts; that while the garriſon was em- 
ployed in reſiſting the aſſailants, the monks 
ſhould ſet fire to the town in different places; 
that the ſoldiers who lay concealed ſhould fally 
out of the convent, and attack thoſe who de- 
fended the ramparts in the rear. Amidſt the 
univerſal terror and confuſion, which events ſo 
unexpected would occaſion, it was not doubted 
but that the Imperialiſts might become — 
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of the town. As a recompenſe for this ſervice, 
the Father Guardian ſtipulated that he ſhould 
be appointed biſhop of Metz; and ample rewards 
were promiſed to ſuch of his monks as ſhould 
be moſt active in co-operating with him. 


Tur Father Guardian accompliſhed what he 
had undertaken to perform with great ſecrecy 
and diſpatch. By his authority and arguments, 
as well as by the proipect of wealth and honours 
which he ſet before his monks, he prevailed on 
all of them to enter into the conſpiracy. He 
int oduced into the convent, without being ſuſ- 
pected, as many ſoldiers as were thought ſuffi- 
cient. The governor of Thionville apprized 
in due time of the deſign, had aſſembled a 
proper number of troops for executing it; and 
the moment approached, which probably would 
have wreſted from Henry the moſt important 
of all his conqueſts. 


Bur, happily for France, on the very day that 
was fixed for ſtriking the blow, Vielleville, an 
able -and vigilant officer, received information 
from a ſpy whom he entertained at Thionville, 
that certain Franciſcan friars reſorted frequently 
thither, and were admitted to many private 
conferences with the governor, who was carry- 
ing on preparations for ſome military enterprize 
with great diſpatch, but with a moſt myſterious 
ſecrecy. This was ſufficient to awaken Vielle- 
ville's ſuſpicions. Without communicating theſe 
to any perſon, he inſtantly viſited the convent 
of Franciicans ; detected the ſoldiers who were 
concealed there; and forced them to diſcover 
as much as they knew concerning the nature 
of the enterpriſe. The Father Guardian, who 
had gone to Thionville that he might put the 


laſt hand to his machinations, was ſeized at the 
gate 
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gate as he returned; and he, in order to ſave Boox Xl. 
himſelf from the rack, revealed all the circum- 115. 
ſtances of the conſpiracy. 


V1iELLEVILLE not ſatisfied with having ſeized hows 
the traitors, and having fruſtrated their ſchemes, deleted. 
was ſolicitous to take advantage of the diſco- 
veries which he had made, ſo as to be revenged 
on the Imperialiſts. For this purpoſe, he 
marched out with the beſt troops in his garriſon, 
and placing theſe in ambuſh near the road, by 
which the Father Guardian had informed him 
that the governor of Thionville would approach 
Metz, he fell upon the Imperialiſts with great 
fury, as they advanced in perfect ſecurity, with- 
out ſuſpecting any danger to be near. Con- 
founded at this ſudden attack, by an enemy 
whom they expected to' ſurpriſe, they made 
little reſiſtance ; and a great part of the troops 
employed in this ſervice, among which were 
many perſons of diſtinction, was killed or taken 
priſoners. Before next morning, Vielleville re- 
turned to Metz in triumph. 


No reſolution was taken for ſome time con- The conſpi- 
cerning the fate of the Father Guardian and his ned“ 
monks, the framers and conductors of this dan- 
gerous conſpiracy. Regard for the honour of 
a body ſo numerous and reſpectable as the 
Franciſcans, and unwillingnefs to afford a ſub- 
ject of triumph to the enemies of the Romiſh 
church by their diſgrace, ſeem to have occa- 
ſioned this delay. Fur at length, the neceſſity 
of inflicting exemplary puniſhment upon them, 
in order to deter others from venturing to com- 
mit the ſame crime, became fo evident, that 
orders were iſſued to proceed to their trial. 

Their guilt was made apparent by the cleareſt 
evidence; and ſentence of death was paſſed 


upon 
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upon the Father Guardian together with twenty 
monks. On the evening previous to the day 
fixed for their execution, the jailor took them 
out of the dungeons in which they had hitherto 
been confined ſeparately, and ſhut them all up 
in one great room, that they might confeſs 
their ſins one to another, and join together in 
preparing for a future ſtate. But as ſoon as - 
they were left alone, inſtead of employing them- 
ſelves in the religious exerciſes ſuitable to their 
condition, they began to reproach the Father 
Guardian, and four of the ſenior monks who 
had been moſt active in ſeducing them, for 
their inordinate ambition, which had brought 
ſuch miſery on them, and ſuch diſgrace upon 
their order. From reproaches they proceeded 
to curſes and execrations, and at laſt, in a 
frenzy of rage and deſpair, they fell upon them 
with ſuch violence, that they murdered the 
Father Guardian on the ſpot, and ſo diſabled 
the other four, that it became neceſſary to carry 
them next morning in a cart, together with the 
dead body of the Father Guardian, to the place 


of execution. Six of the youngeſt were par- 


A fruitleſs 
negociation 
in order to 


eftabliſh 
peace, 


doned, the reſt ſuffered the puniſhment which 
their crime merited “. 


Tnouon both parties, exhauſted by the length 
of the war, carried it on in this languiſhing 
manner, neither of them ſhewed any diſpoſition 
to liſten to overtures of peace. Cardinal Pole 
indeed laboured with all the zeal becoming his 
piety and humanity, to re-eſtabliſh concord 
among the Princes of Chriſtendom. He had 
not only perſuaded his miſtreſs, the Queen of 

England, 


* Thuan. lib. xv. p. 522. Belcar. Com. Rer. Gal. 866. 
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England, to enter warmly into his ſentiments Boox XI. 


and to offer her mediation to the contending 
powers, but had prevailed both on the Emperor 
and King of France to ſend their plenipoten- 
tiaries to a village between Gravelines and 
Ardres. He himſelf, together with Gardiner 


1555 


biſhop of Wincheſter, repaired thither, in order 


to preſide as mediators in the conferences, which 
were to be held for adjuſting all the points in 
difference. But though each of the monarchs 
committed this negociation to ſome of their mi- 
niſters, in whom they placed the greateſt confi- 
dence, it was ſoon evident that they came toge- 
ther with no ſincere defire of accommodation. 
Each propoſed articles ſo extravagant that they 
could have no hopes of their being accepted. 
Pole, after exerting, in vain, all his zeal, ad- 
dreſs, and invention, in order to perſuade them to 
relinquiſh ſuch extravagant demands, and to con- 
ſent to the ſubſtitution of more equal condi- 
tions, became ſenſible of the folly of waſting 


time, in attempting to reconcile thoſe, whom 


their obſtinacy rendered irreconcilable, broke 
off the conference, and returned into England . 


May 21, 


DurixG theſe tranſactions in other parts of Shin, 


Europe, Germany enjoyed ſuch profound tran- 
quillity, as afforded the diet full leiſure to deli- 
berate, and to eſtabliſh proper regulations con- 
cerning a point of the greateſt conſequence to 
the internal peace of the Empire. By the treaty 
of Paſſau in one thouſand five hundred and 
fifty-two, it had been referred to the next diet 


of the Empire to confirm and perfect the plan 


of religious pacification, which was there agreed 
upon. The terror and confuſion with which 
| the 
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Boox XI. the violent commotions excited by Albert of 
—— Brandenburg had filled the Empire, as well 
555. as the conſtant attention which Ferdinand was 
obliged to give to the affairs of Hungary, had 
hitherto prevented the holding a diet, though it 
had been ſummoned, ſoon after the concluſion 

of the treaty, to meet at Augſburg. 


Diet held at Bur as a diet was now neceſſary on many ac- 
aucb Perl. counts, Ferdinand, about the beginning of this 


rand'®" year, had repaired to Augſburg. Though few 


peech in it. 


of the Princes were preſent, either in perſon or 
by their, deputies, he opened the aſſembly by a 
ſpeech, in which he propoſed a termination 
of the diſſenſions, to which the new tenets and 
controverſies with regard to religion. had given 
riſe, not only to the firſt and great 'buſineſs of 
the diet, but as the point which both the Em- 
peror and he had moſt at heart. He repreſented 
the innumerable obſtacles which the Emperor 
had to ſurmount before he could procure the 
convocation of a general council, as well as the 
fatal accidents which had for ſome time retarded, 
and had at laſt ſuſpended the conſultations of 
that aſſembly. He obſerved, that experience 
had already taught them how vain it was to 
expect any remedy for evils, which demanded 
immediate redreſs, from a general council, the 
aſſe mbling of which would either be prevented, 
or its deliberations be interrupted by the diſſen- 
fions and hoſtilities of the Princes of Chriſten- 
dom; That a national council in Germany, 
which, as ſome imagined, might be called with 
greater eaſe, and deliberate with more perfect 
ſecurity, was an aſſembly of an unprecedented 
nature, the juriſdiction of which was uncertain 
in its extent, and the form of its proceedings 
undefined ; That in his opinion there remained 
but one method for compoſing their unhappy 

| difterences, 
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differences, which though it had been often Boox XI 


tried without ſucceſs, might yet prove effectual, 
if it were attempted with a better and more 
pacifick ſpirit than had appeared on former occa- 
lions, and that was to chooſe a few men of 
learning, abilities, and moderation, who, by diſ- 
culling the diſputed articles in an amicable con- 
ference, might explain them in ſuch a manner 
as to bring the contending parties either to unite 
in ſentiment, or to differ with charity. 
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Tuts ſpeech being printed in common form, Suſpicions 


and diſperſed over the Empire, revived the fears 


and icars 
of the Pro + 


and jeulouſies of the Proteſtants ; Ferdinand, teſtants. 


they obſerved with much ſurpriſe, had not once 
mentioned, in his addreſs to the diet, the treaty 
of Paſſau, the ſtipulations in which they con- 
ſidered as the great ſecurity of their religious 
liberty. The ſuſpicions to which this gave riſe 
were confirmed by the accounts which they 
daily received of the extreme rigour with which 
Ferdinand treated their Proteſtant brethren in 
his hereditary dominions, and, as it was natural 
to conſider his actions as the ſureſt indication 
of his intentions, this diminiſhed their confi- 
dence in thoſe pompous profeſſions of mode- 
ration or of zeal for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
concord, to which his practice was ſo utterly 
repugnant. 


Tur arrival of the Cardinal Morone, whom On 
creaſed by 


the Pope had appointed to attend the diet as ge arrival 
his nuncio, completed their conviction, and of = nuacis 


left them no room to doubt that ſome dan- 


rom the 
Pope to the 


gerous machination was forming againſt the diet. 


peace or ſafety of the Proteſtant church. Ju- 
lus, elated with the unexpected return of the 
Engliſh nation from apoſtacy, began to flatter 
himſelf that, the ſpirit of mutiny and revolt hav- 
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ving now ſpent its force, the happy period was 
come when the church might reſume its ancient 
authority, and be obeyed by the. people with 
the ſame tame ſubmiſſion as formerly. Full of 
theſe hopes he had ſent Morone to Augſburg, 
with inſtructions to employ his eloquence in 
order to excite the Germans to imitate the laud- 
able example of the Engliſh, and his political 
addreſs in order to prevent any decree of the 
diet to the detriment of the catholick faith. As 
Morone inherited from his father, the chan- 
cellor of Milan, uncommon talents for nego- 
ciation and intrigue, he could hardly have failed 
of embarraſſing the meaſures of the Proteſtants 
in the diet, or of defeating whatever they aimed 
at obtaining in it for their farther ſecurity. 


Bur an unforeſeen event delivered them from 
all the danger which they had reaſon to appre- 
hend from Morone's prefence. Julius, by 
abandoning himſelf to pleaſures and amuſe- 


ments, no leſs unbecoming his age than his cha- 


racter, having contracted ſuch habits of difſſi- 
pation, that any ſerious occupation, eſpecially 
if attended with difficulty, became an intole- 
rable burden to him, had long refiſted the ſoli- 
Citations of his nephew to hold a conſiſtory, 
becauſe he expected there a violent oppoſition 
to his ſchemes in favour of that young man. 
But when all the pretexts which he could invent 


for cluding this requeſt were exhauſted, and at 


the ſame time his indolent averſion to buſineſs 
continued to grow upon him, he feigned indiſ- 
poſition rather than yieid to his nephew's im- 
portunity ; and that he might give the deceit a 
greater colour of probability, he not only con- 
fined himſelf to his apartment, but changed his 
uſual diet and manner of life. By perſiſting 
too long in acting this ridiculous part, he con- 


tracted 
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tracted a real diſeaſe, of which he died in a few Book XI. 
days, leaving his infamous minion, the Cardinal R 

de Monte, to bear his name, and to diſgrace the Mendon 
dignity which he had conferred upon him *. 

As ſoon as Morone heard of his death, he ſet The nuacio 
out abruptly from Augſburg, where he had R..“ 


reſided only a few days, that he might be pre- 
ſent at the election of a new Pontiff. 


One cauſe of their ſuſpicions and fears being Ferdinands 
thus removed, the Proteſtants ſoon became {e11- witiog to 
ſible that their conjectures concerning Ferdi- ſy the 
nand's intentions, however ſpecious, were ill- : 
founded, and that he had no thoughts of vio- 
lating the articles favourable to them in the 
treaty of Paſſau. Charles, from the time that 
Maurice had defeated all his ſchemes in the 
Empire, and overturned the great - ſyſtem of 
religious and civil deſpotiſm, which he had 
almoſt eſtabliſhed there, gave little attention to 
the internal government of Germany, and per- 
mitted his brother to purſue whatever meaſures 
he judged moſt ſalutary and expedient. Ferdi- 
nand, leſs ambitious and enterpriſing than the 
Emperor, inſtead of reſuming a plan which 
he, with power and reſources ſo far ſuperior, 


had failed of accompliſhing, endeavoured to 


attach the Princes of the Empire to his family 
by an adminiſtration uniformly moderate and 
equitable. To this he gave, at preſent, par- 
ticular attention, becauſe his ſituation at this 


juncture rendered it neceſſary to court their fa- 


vour and ſupport with more than uſual aſſiduity. 


Cu ARLEs had again reſumed his favourite Charles had 


project of acquiring the Imperial crown for his Taye 


Z 2 {on tering the 
ſucceſſion to 
the Empire. 


* Onuphr. Panvinius de vitis Pontificum, p. 320. 
Thuan. lib. xv. 517. 
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Boox XI. ſon Philip, which the ill reception it had met 
with when firſt propoſed had obliged him to 
555* intermit, but had not perſuaded him to relin- 
quiſh. This led him warmly to renew his 
requeſt to his brother that he would accept of 
ſome compenſation for his prior right of ſuc- 
ceſſion, and ſacrifice that to the grandeur of the 
houſe of Auſtria, Ferdinand, who was as little 
diſpoſed, as formerly, to give ſuch an extra- 
ordinary proof of ſelf-denial, being ſenſible that, 
in order to defeat this ſcheme, not only the 
moſt inflexible firmneſs on his part, but a vi- 
gorous declaration from the Princes of the Em- 
pire in behalf of his title, were requiſite ; was 
willing to purchaſe their favour by gratifying 
them in every point that they deemed intereſt- 

ing or eſſential. 
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The Tuks OWN the other hand, the Turks, after having 
were ready wreſted from him great part of his Hungarian 
Hungary. territories, were ready to attack the provinces 
ſtill ſubject to his authority with a formidable 
army, againſt which he could bring no equal 
force into the field, unleſs the diet ſnould grant 
him immediate and extraordinary aid. For this 
he could not hope, if the internal peace of the 
Empi.e were not eſtabliſned on a foundation 
ſolid in itſelf, and which ſhould appear, even 
to the Proteſtants, ſo ſecure and ſo permanent, 
as might not only allow them to engage in a 
diſtant war with ſafety, but encourage them to 


act with vigour. 
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Reps taken à ſhort time after the opening of the diet, ren- 
i dy the Pro- dered him ſtill more cautious of giving them 
1 any new caule of offence. As ſoon as the pub- 
l lication of Ferdinand's ſpeech awakened the 


fears 
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fears and ſuſpicions which have been mentioned, Boox XI. 
the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, to- * 
gether with the Landgrave of Heſſe, met at : 
Naumburgh, and confirming the ancient treaty 

of confraternity which had long united their 
families, they added to it a new article, by 

which the contracting parties bound themſelves 

to adhere to the confeſſion of Augſburg, and to 
maintain the doctrine which it contained in their 
reſpective dominions &. 


FERDINAND, influenced by all theſe confide- Ferdinand 
rations, employed his utmoſt addreſs in con- — 
ducting the deliberations of the diet, ſo as not accomme- 
to excite the jealouſy of a party on whoſe friend- Is 
ſhip he depended, and whoſe enmity, as they 
had not only taken the alarm, but had begun 
to prepare for their defence, he had ſo much 
reaſon to dread. The members of the diet 
readily agreed to Ferdinand's propoſal of taking 

the ſtate of religion into conſideration, previous 
to any other buſineſs. But, as ſoon as they 
entered upon it, both parties diſcovered all the 
zeal and animoſity which a ſubject fo intereſting 
naturally engenders, and which the rancour of 
controverſy, together with the violence of civil 


war, had inflamed to the higheſt pitch. 


Tur Proteſtants contended, that the ſecurity Thepreten- 
which they claimed in conſequence of the treaty Catholics 
of Paſſau ſhould extend, without limitation, to $94 Froteſt- 
all who had hitherto embraced the doctrine of 885 
Luther, or who ſhould hereafter embrace it. 

The Catholicks, having firſt of all aſſerted the 
Pope's right as the ſupreme and final judge with 
reſpect to all articles of faith, declared that 
though, on account of the preſent ſituation of 
the Empire, and for the ſake of peace, they 

were 


* Chytrzi Saxonia, 480. 
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were willing to confirm the toleration granted, 
by the treaty of Paſſau, to ſuch as had adopted 
the new opinions; they muſt inſiſt that this in- 
dulgence ſhould not be extended either to 
thoſe cities which had conformed to the in- 
terim, or to ſuch eccleſiaſticks as ſhould for 
the future apoſtatize from the church of Rome. 
It was no eaſy matter to reconcile ſuch oppoſite 
pretenſions, which were ſupported, on each ſide, 
by the moſt elaborate arguments, and the greateſt 
acrimony of expreſſion, that the abilities or zeal 
of theologians, long exerciſed in diſputation, 
could ſuggeſt. Ferdinand, however, by his 
addreſs and perſeverance; by ſoftening ſome 
things on each ſide; by putting a favourable 
meaning upon others; by repreſenting inceſ- 
ſantly the neceſſity as well as the advantages of 
concord; and by threatening, on ſome occaſions, 
when all other conſiderations were diſregarded, 
to diſſolve the diet, brought them at length to 
a concluſion in which they all agreed. 


ConroRMABLY to this, a Receſs was framed, 


approved of, and publiſhed with the ufual for- 
malities. The following are the chief articles 
which it contained : That ſuch Princes and 
cities as have declared their approbation of the 
Confeſſion of Augſburg, ſhail be permitted to 
profeſs the doctrine and exercife the worſhip 
which it authoriſes, without interruption or mo- 
leſtation from the Emperor, the King of the 
Romans, or any power or perſon whatſoever; 
That the Proteſtants, on their part, ſhall give 
no diiquiet to the Princes and States who adhere 
to the tenets and rites of the Church of Rome; 
That, for the future, no attempt ſhall be made 
towards terminating religious differences, but 
by the gentle and pacifick methods of perſuaſion 
and conference; That the Popiſh W 

all 
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ſhall claim no ſpiritual juriſdiction in ſuch ſtates Boo x Xl. 


as receive the Confeſſion of Augſburgh ; That 
ſich as had ſeized the benefices or revenues of 


1555. 


the church, previous to the treaty of Paſſau, 


ſhall retain poſſeſſion of them, and be liable 
to no perſecution in the Imperial chamber on 
that account; That the ſupreme civil power in 
every ſtate ſhall have right to eſtabliſh what 
form of doctrine and worſhip it ſhall deem pro- 
per, and if any of its ſubjects refuſe to conform 
to theſe, ſhall permit them to remove with all 
their effects wherever they pleaſe ; That if any 
prelate or eccleſiaſtick ſhall hereafter abandon 
the Romiſh religion, he ſhall inſtantly relinquiſh 
his dioceſe or benefice, and it ſhall be lawful 
for thoſe in whom the right of nomination is 
veſted, to proceed immediately to an election, 
as if the office were vacant by death or tranſla- 
tion, and to appoint a ſucceſſor of undoubted 
attachment to the ancient ſyſtem®. 


SUCH are the capital articles in this famous 
Receſs, which is the baſis of religious peace in 
Germany, and the bond of union among its 
various ſtates, the ſentiments of which are (6 


extremely different with reſpect to points the 


moſt intereſting as well as important. In our 
age and nation, to which the 1dea of Toleration 
is familiar, and its beneficial effects well known, 
it may ſeem ſtrange, that a method of termi- 
nating their diſſenſions, ſo ſuitable to the mild 
and charitable ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion, 
did not ſooner occur to the contending parties. 
But this expedient, however ſalutary, was fo 
repugnant to the ſentiments and practice of 
Chriſtians during many ages, that it did not 
lie obvious to diſcovery. Among the ancient 
heathens, all whoſe deities were local and tute- 

lary, 

* Sleid. 620. F. Paul, 368. Pallav. P. 11. 161 
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been no ſource of animoſity, becauſe the ac- 
knowledging veneration to be due to any one 
God, did not imply denial of the exiſtence or 
the power of any other God ; nor were the 
modes and rites of worſhip eſtabliſhed in one 
country incompatible with thoſe which other 
nations approved of and obſerved. Thus the 
errors in their ſyſtem of theology were of ſuch 
a nature as to be productive of concord; and 
notwithſtanding the amazing number of their 
deities, as well as the infinite variety of their 
ceremonies, a ſociable and tolerating ſpirit ſub- 
ſiſted almoſt univerſally in the pagan world. 


Bur when the Chriſtian revelation declared 
one Supreme Being to be the fole object of re- 
ligious veneration, preſcribed the form of wor- 
ſhip moſt acceptable to him, whoever admitted 
the truth of it held, of conſequence, every other 
mode of religion to be abſurd and impious. 
Hence the zeal of the firſt converts to the Chriſ- 


tian faith in propagating its doctrines, and the 


ardour with which they laboured to overturn 
every other form of worſhip. They employed, 
however, for this purpoſe no methods but ſuch 
as ſuited the nature of religion. By the force 
of powerful arguments, they convinced the un- 
derſtandings of men ; by the charms of ſuperior 
virtue, they allured and captivated their hearts. 
At length the civil power declared in favour of 
Chriſtianity ; and though numbers, imitating 
the example of their ſuperiors, crowded into the 
church, many ſtill adhered to their ancient ſuper- 
ſtitions. - Enraged at their obſtinacy, the mini- 
ſters of religion, whoſe zeal was ſtill unabated, 
though their ſanctity and virtue were much di- 
minifhed, forgot ſo far the nature of their own 
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miſſion, and of the arguments which they ought Boox XI. 
to have employed, that they armed the Imperial © Y 
power againſt theſe unhappy men, and as they 555 
could not perſuade, they tried to compel them 
to believe. 


Ar the ſame time, controverſies concerning 
articles of faith multiplied, from various cauſes, 
among Chriſtians themſelves, and the ſame un- 
hallowed weapons which had firſt been uſed 
againſt the enemies of their religion, were turned 
againſt each other. Every zealous diſputant 
endeavoured to intereſt the civil magiſtrate in 
his cauſe, and each in his turn employed the 
ſecular arm to cruſh or to exterminate his oppo- 
nents. Not long after, the biſhops of Rome 
put in their claim to infallibility in explaining 
articles of faith, and deciding points in contro- 
verſy ; and, bold as the pretenſion was, they, 
by their artifices and perſeverance, impoſed on 
the credulity of mankind, and brought them to 
recogniſe it. To doubt or to deny any doc- 
trine to which theſe unerring inſtructors had 
given the ſanction of their approbation, was 
held to be not only a reſiſting of truth, but an 
act of rebellion againſt their ſacred authority; 
and ſecular power, of which by various arts 
they had acquired the abſolute direction, was 
inſtantly employed to avenge both. 


Tuus Europe had been accuſtomed, during 
many centuries, to ſee ſpeculative opinions pro- 
pagated or defended by force ; the charity and 
mutual forbearance which Chriſtianity recom- 
mends with ſo much warmth, were forgotten, 
the facred rights of conſcience and of private 
judgment were unheard of, and not only the 
idea of toleration, but even the word itſelf, in 
the ſenſe now aftixed to it, was unknown. A 

| right 
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Boox XI. right to extirpate error by force, was univerſally 
allowed to be the prerogative of ſuch as poſ- 
1 555. ſefied the knowledge of truth; and as each party 
if of Chriſtians believed that they had got poſſeſ- 
4 ſion of this invaluable attainment, they all 
4 claimed and exerciſed, as far as they were able, 


\ the lights which it was ſuppoſed to convey. 
iN The Roman catholicks, as their ſyſtem reſted on 
i f the deciſions of an infallible judge, never doubted 
5 that truth was on their ſide, and openly called 
* | on the civil power to repel the impious and 
i heretical innovators who had riſen up againſt it, 
i The Proteſtants, no leſs confident that their 


5 doctrine was well founded, required, with equal 
ardour, the Princes of their party to check ſuch 
| as preſumed to impugn or to oppole it. Luther, 
| Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the founders of the re- 
4 formed church in their reſpective countries, in- 
"L flicted, as far as they had power and opportunity, 
8 the fame puniſhments which were denounced 
9 againſt their own diſciples by the church of 
4 Rome, upon ſuch as called in queſtion any article 
ws in their creeds. To their followers, and per- 
| | haps to their opponents, it would have appeared 

a {ymptom of diffidence in the goodneſs of their 
ö cauſe, or an acknowledgment that it was not 
well founded, if they had not employed in its 
i defence all thoſe means which it was ſuppoſed 
5 truth had a right to employ. 


Ir was towards the cloſe of the ſeventeenth 
| century, before Toleration, under its preſent 

10 form, was admitted firſt into the republick of the 
4 United Provinces, and from thence introduced 
i into England. Long experience of the calami- 
1 ties flowing from mutual perſecution, the influ- 
il ence of free government, the light and humaniry 
acquired by the progreſs of ſcience, together 


with the prudence and authority of the civil ma- 
giſtrate, 
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giſtrate, were all requiſite in, order to eftabliſh a Book XI. 


regulation, ſo repugnant to the ideas which all 
the different ſects had adopted, from miſtaken 
conceptions concerning the nature of religion 
and the rights of truth, or which all of them 
had derived from the erroneous maxims eſta- 
bliſhed by the church of Rome. 


1555. 


Tur Receſs of Augſburg, it is evident, was Advantages 

founded on no ſuch liberal and enlarged ſenti- ions peace 
ments concerning freedom of religious inquiry 7 the Lu- | 
or the nature of Toleration. It was nothing 
more than a ſcheme of pacification, which poli- 
tical conſiderations alone had ſuggeſted to the 
contending parties, and regard for their mutual 
tranquillity and ſafety had rendered neceſſary. 
Of this there can be no ſtronger proof than an 
article in the Receſs itſelf, by which the benefits 
of the pacification are declared to extend only 
to the Catholicks on the one fide, and to ſuch as 
adhered to the confeſſion of Augſburg on the 
other. The followers of Zuinglius and Calvin 
remained, in conſequence of that excluſion, 
without any protection from the vigour of the 
laws denounced againſt hereticks. Nor did they 
obtain any legal ſecurity, until the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, near a century after this period, 
provided, that they ſhould be admitted to enjoy, 
in as ample a manner as the Lutherans, all the 
advantages and protection which the Receſs of 
Augſburg affords. 


Burr if the followers of Luther were highly do the 
pleaſed with the fecurity which they acquired * 
by this Receſs, ſuch as adhered to the ancient 
ſyſtem had no leſs reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
that article in it, which preſerved entire to the 
Roman catholick church the benefices of ſuch 

eccleſiaſticks as ſhould hereafter renounce its 
doctrines. 
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Boox XI. doctrines. This article, known in Germany by 
T the name of the Eccleſiaſtical Reſervatim, was 


apparently ſo conformable to the idea and to 
the rights of an eſtabliſhed church, and it 
ſeemed fo equitable to prevent revenues, which 
had been originally appropriated for the main- 
tenance of perſons attached to a certain ſyſtem, 
from being alienat<d to any other purpoſe, that 
the Proteſtants, though they forelaw its conſe- 
quences, were obliged to relinquiſh their oppo- 
ſition to it. As the Roman catholick Princes of 
the Empire have taken care to ſee this article 
exactly obſerved in every caſe where there was 
an opportunity of putting it in execution, it has 
proved the great barrier of the Romiſh church 
in Germany againſt the Reformation ; and as, 
from this period, the ſame temptation of intereſt 
did not allure eccleſiaſticks to relinquiſh the eſta- 
bliſhed ſy ſtem, there have been few of that 
order, who have loved truth with ſuch diſin- 
tereſted and ardent affeCtion, as for its ſake to 
abandon the rich benefices which they had in 
poſſeſſion. 


DurinG the fitting of the diet, Marcellus 
Cervino, Cardinal of Santa Croce, was elected 
Pope in the room of Julius. He, in imitation of 
Adrian, did not change his name on being ex- 
alted to the papal chair. As he equalled that 
Pontiff in purity of intention, while he excelled 
him much in the arts of government, and ſtill 
more in knowledge of the ſtate and genius of 
the papal court; as he had capacity to diſcern 
what reformation it needed, as well as what it 
could bear; ſuch regulations were expected 
from his virtue and wiſdom, as would have re- 
moved many of its groſſeſt and moſt flagrant 
corruptions, and have contributed towards re- 
conciling to the church, ſuch as from indigna- 
tion at theſe enormities had abandoned its com- 

munion. 
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munion. But this excellent Pontiff was only Boox XI. 


ſhown to the church, and immediately ſnatched 
away. The confinement in the conclave had 
impaired his health, and the fatigue of tedious 
ceremonies upon his acceſſion, together with too 
intenſe and anxious application of mind to the 
ſchemes of improvement which he meditated, 
exhauſted ſo entirely the vigour of his feeble 
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conſtitution, that he ſickened on the twelfth, and His death. 


died on the twentieth day after his election“. 


ALL the refinements in artifice and intrigue, Theele&ioa 
peculiar to conclaves, were diſplayed in that Tul. 


which was held for electing a ſucceſſor to Mar- 
cellus ; the Cardinals of the Imperial and French 
factions labouring, with equal ardour, to gain 


the neceſſary number of ſuffrages for one of 


their own party. But, after a ſtruggle of no 
long duration, though conducted with all the 
warmth and eagerneſs natural to men contend- 
ing for ſo great an object, they united in chuſing 


John Peter Caraffa, the eldeſt member of the May 2z. 


ſacred college, and the ſon of Count Montorio, 
a nobleman of an illuſtrious family in the king- 
dom of Naples. The addreſs and influence of 
Cardinal Farneſe, who favoured his pretenſions, 
Caraffa's own merit, and perhaps his great age, 
which ſoothed all the diſappointed candidates, 
with the near proſpect of a new vacancy, con- 
curred in bringing about this ſpeedy union of 
ſuffrages. In order to teſtify his reſpect for the 
memory of Paul III. by whom he had been 
created Cardinal, as well as his gratitude to the 


family of Farneſe, he aſſumed the name of 


Paul IV. 


Tur choice of a prelate of ſuch a ſingular His riſe and 


character, and who had long held a courſe ex- harder. 


tremely 
* Thuan, 520. F. Paul, 365. Onuph. Panvin. 521, &c. 
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Boox XI. tremely different from that which uſually led to 
—> the dignity now conferred upon him, filled the 


1955» 


Italians, who had neareſt acceſs to obſerve his 
manners and deportment, with aftoniſhment, 
and kept them in ſuſpence and ſolicitude with 
regard to his future conduct. Paul, though 
born in a rank of life which, without any other 
merit, might have ſecured to him the higheſt 
eccleſiaſtical preferments, had from his early 
years applied to ſtudy with all the aſſiduity of 
a man, who had nothing but his perſonal accom- 
phſhments to render him conſpicuous. By 
means of this he not only acquired profound 
ſkilt in fcholaſtick theology, but added to that 
a conſiderable knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages and of polite literature, the ſtudy of 

which had been lately revived in Italy, and was 
purſued at this time with great ardour. His 
mind, however, naturally gloomy and ſevere, 
was more formed to imbibe the ſour ſpirit of 


the former, than to receive any tincture of ele- 


gance or liberality of ſentiment from the latter; 
fo that he acquired rather the qualities and 
pailions of a recluſe ecclefiaftick, than the talents 
neceſſary for the conduct of great affairs. Ac- 
cordingly, when he entered into orders, although 
tevcral rich benefices were beftowed upon him, 
and he was early employed as nuncio in dif- 
ferent courts, he ſoon became diſguſted with 
that courſe of life, and languiſhed to be in a 
fituation more ſuited to his tafte and temper. 
With this view he reſigned ar once all his eccle- 
ſiaſtical preferments; and having inſtituted an 
order of regular priefts, whom he denominated 
Theatines, from the name of the archbiſhoprick 
which he had held, he aflociated himſelf as a a 


member of their fraternity, conformed to all the 


rigorous rules to which he had ſubjected them, 
and 


/ 
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and preferred the ſolitude of a monaſtick life, Boox XI. 


with the honour of being the founder of a new 
order, to all the vaſt objects which the court of 
Rome preſented to his ambition. 


Ix this retreat he remained for many years, 
until Paul III. induced by the fame of his 
ſanctity and knowledge, called him to Rome, 
in order to conſult with him concerning the 
meaſures which might be moſt proper and 
effectual for the ſuppreſſing of hereſy, and re- 
eſtabliſhing the ancient authority of the church. 
Having thus allured him from his ſolitude, the 
Pope, partly by his entreaties, and partly by 
his authority, prevailed on him to accept of a 
Cardinal's hat, to re- aſſume the benefices which 
he had reſigned, and to return again jnto the 
uſual path of eccleſiaſtical ambition which he 
ſeemed to have relinquiſhed. But, during two 
ſucceſſive Pontificates, under the firſt of which 
the court of Rome was the moſt artful and inte- 
reſted, and under the ſecond the moſt diſſolute 
of any in Europe, Caraffa retained his mo- 
naſtick auſterity. He was an avowed and bitter 
enemy not only of all innovation in opinion, but 
of every irregularity in practice ; he was the 
chief inſtrument in eſtabliſhing the formidable 
and odious tribunal of the Inquiſition in the pa- 
pal territories ; he appeared a violent advocate, 
on all occaſions, for the juriſdiction and diſci- 
pline of the church, and a ſevere cenſurer of 
every meaſure which ſeemed to flow from mo- 
tives of policy or intereſt, rather than from zeal 
for the honour of the eccleſiaſtical order, and 
the dignity of the Holy See. Under a prelate 
of ſuch a character, the Roman courtiers ex- 
pected a ſevere and violent Pontificate, during 
which the principles of ſound policy would be 
ſacrificed to the narrow prejudices of prieſtly 


zeal ; 
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The firſt 
ſteps of his 


adminiſtra- 


tion, 


five of ſeeing the ſordid and forbidding rigour 
of monaſtick manners ſubſtituted in place of the 
gaiety or magnificence to which they had long 
been accuſtomed in the papal court. Theſe ap- 
prehenſions Paul was extremely folicitous to re- 
move. At his firſt entrance upon the admini- 
ftration he laid afide that auſterity which had 
hitherto diſtinguiſhed his perſon and family, and 
when the maſter of his jhouſehold inquired in 
what manner he would chuſe to live, he haughti- 
ly replied, © As becomes a great Prince.” He 
ordered the ceremony of his coronation to be 
conducted with more than uſual magnificence; 
and endeavoured to render himſelf popular by 
ſeveral acts of liberality and indulgence towards 
the inhabitants of Rome & 


The excefs His natural ſeverity of temper, however, 


of his at- 
tachment 
to his ne- 
phews. 


would have ſoon returned upon him, and would 
have juſtified the conjectures of the courtiers, 
as well as the fears of the people, if he had 
not, immediately after his election, called to 
Rome two of his nephews, the ſons of his bro- 
ther the Count of Montorio. The eldeſt he 
promoted to be governor of Rome. The 
youngeſt, who had hitherto ſerved as a ſoldier 
of fortune in the armies of Spain or France, 
and whoſe diſpoſition as well as manners were 
ſtill more foreign from the clerical character 
than his profeſſion, he created a Cardinal, and 
appointed him legate of Bologna, the ſecond 
office in power and dignity which a Pope can 
beſtow. Theſe marks of favour, no lets ſudden 
than extravagant, he accompanied with the moſt 
unbounded confidence and attachment; and for- 


getting 


Tplatina, p. 327. Caſtaldo Vita di Paolo IV. Rom. 
1615, p. 70. 
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getting all his former ſevere maxims, he ſeemed Bo oxXI. 
to have no other object than the aggrandizing 
of his nephews. Their ambition, unfortunately Their ambi- 
for Paul, was too aſpiring to be ſatisfied with eg, bro 
any moderate acquiſition. They had ſeen the 

family of Medici raiſed, by the intereſt of the 

Popes of that houſe, to ſupreme power in Tuſ- 

cany ; Paul HI. had, by his abilities and addreſs, 

ſecured the dutchies of Parma and Placenta to | 
the family of Farneſe. They aimed at ſome 
eſtabliſhment for themſelves, no lets conſiderable 
and independent ; and as they could not expect 
that the Pope would carry his indulgence to- 
wards them ſo far as to ſecularize any part of 
the patrimony of the church, they had no pro- 
ſpect of attaining what they wiſhed, but by 
diſmembering the Imperial dominions in Italy, 
in hopes of ſeizing ſome portion of them. This 
alone they would have deemed a ſufficient reaſon 
for ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord between their 
uncle and the Emperor. 


Bur Cardinal Caraffa had, beſides, private Reaſons of 
reaſons which filled him with hatred and enmity __ —_— 
to the Emperor. While he ſerved in the Spaniſh Emperor. 
troops he had not received ſuch marks of ho- 
nour and diſtinction as he thought due to his 
birth and merit. Diſguſted with this ill-uſage, 
he had abruptly quitted the Imperial ſervice ; 
and emering into that of France, he had not 
only met with ſuch a reception as ſoothed his 
vanity, and attached him to the French intereſt, 
but by contracting an intimate friendſhip with 
Stroazi, who commanded the French army in 
Tuſcany, he had imbibed a mortal antipathy to 
the Emperor as the great enemy io the liberty 
and independence of the Italian ſtates. Nor 
was the Pype himſolf indiſpoſed to receive im- 
preſſions unfavourable to the Emperor. The 

Vor. III. A a oppolition 
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Boox XI. oppoſition given to his election by the Cardinals 
— of the Imperial faction, left in his mind deep 
1555. reſentment, which was heightened by the re- 
membrance of ancient injuries from Charles or 

his miniſters. 


They n= Or this his nephews took advantage, and 
deavour to employed various devices, 1n order to exaſperate 
— him beyond a poſſibility of reconciliation. The 
the Empe- aggravated every circumſtance which could be 
mm deemed any inclination of the Emperor's diſſa- 
tisfaction with his promotion; they read to him 
an intercepted letter, in which Charles taxed the 
Cardinals of his party with negligence or inca- 
Pacity in not having defeated Paul's election: 
They pretended, at one time, to have diſcovered 
a conipiracy formed by the Imperial miniſter 
and Coſmo di Medici againſt the Pope's life ; 
they alarmed him, at another, with accounts of 
a plot for aſſaſſinating themſelves. By theſe 
artifices, they kept his mind, which was natu— 
rally violent, and become ſuſpicious from old 
age, in ſuch perpetual agitation, as precipitated 


him into meaſures, which otherwiſe he would. 


have been the firſt perſon to condemn *. He 
ſeized ſome of the Cardinals who were moſt at- 
tached to the Emperor, and confined them in 
the caſtle of St. Angelo; he perſecuted the Co- 
lonnas and other Roman barons, the ancient 
retainers to the Imperial faction, with the utmoſt 
ſeverity ; and diſcovering on all occaſions his 
diſtruſt, fear, or hatred to the Emperor, he 
began at laſt to court the friendſhip of the 
French King, and ſeemed willing to throw him- 


ſelf 


* Ripamontii Hiſt. Patriz, lib. iii. 1146. Ap. Grav. 
Theſ. vol. ii. Mew de Ribier, ii. 615. Adriani Iſtor. i, 
906. 
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{elf abſolutely upon him for ſupport and pro- Boo Xl. 


tection. 1655. 


Tuis was the very point to which his nephews Induce him 
wiſhed to bring him, as moſt favourable to their King ef * 
ambitious ſchemes; and as the accompliſhment France. 
of theſe depended on their uncle's lite, whoſe 
advanced age did not admit of loſing a moment 
unneceſſarily in negociations, inſtead of treating 
at ſecond-hand with the French ambaſſador at 
Rome, they prevailed on the Pope to diſpatch 
a perſon of confidence directly to the court of , 
France, with ſuch overtures on his part as they / 
hoped would not be rejected. He propoſed an 
alliance offenſive and defenſive between Henry 
and the Pope ; that they ſhould attack the 
dutchy of Tuſcany and the kingdom of Naples 
with their united forces ; and if their arms 
ſhould prove ſucceſsful, that the ancient re- 
publican forin of government ſhould be re-eſta- 
bliſhed in the former, and the inveſtiture of the 
latter ſhould be granted to one of the French 
King's ſons, after reſerving a certain territory 
which ſhould be annexed to the patrimony of 
the church, together with an independent and 
princely eſtabliſhment for each of the Pope's 
nephews. 


Tur King, allured by theſe ſpecious projects, Conſtable 
gave a moſt favourable audience to the envoy. — | 
But when the matter was propoſed in council, es t - alli 
the conſtable Montmorency, whoſe natural cau- the Pope. 
tion and averſion to daring enterpriſes increaſed 
with age and experience, remonſtrated with 
great vehemence againſt the alliance. He put 
Henry in mind how fatal to France every expe- 
dition into Italy had been during three ſucceſſive 
reigns, and if ſuch an enterpriſe had proved 
too great for the nation even when its ſtrength 


As 2 and 
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Boox XI. and finances were entire, there was no reaſon to 
hope for ſucceſs, if it ſhould be attempted now, 


1555: when both. were exhauſted by extraordinary Je 
efforts during wars, Which had laſted, with little 3 
interruption, almoſt half a century. He repre- 
| ſented the manifeſt imprudence of entering into E 
i engagements with a Pope of fourſcore, as any 1 
i} ſyſtem which reſted on no better foundation . 
; than his life, muſt be extremely precarious, and Pp! 
| upon the event of his death, which could not 10 
| be diſtant, the face of things, together with the 
7 inclination of the Italian States, muſt inſtantly 
. change, and the whole weight of the war be 1 
| left upon the King alone. To theſe conſidera- Þ 2 
' tions he added the near proſpect which they now * 
| had of a final accommodation with the Emperor, ES 
4 who having taken the reſolution of retiring from Re 
5 the world, wiſhed to tranſmit his kingdoms in 
[ peace to his ſon ; and he concluded with re- 2 
N preſenting the abſolute certainty of drawing the g 
| arms of England upon France, if it ſhould ap- th 
. pear that the re-eſtabliſhment of tranquillity in 90 
1 Europe was prevented by the ambition of its un 
| Monarch. = hi; 
The Duke THESE arguments, weighty in themſelves, Þ = 
of Guile fa- 2 J 
vourit., and urged by a minifter of great authority, Wl {© 
| would probably have determined the King to rex 
decline any connexion with the Pope. But the tio 
, Duke of Guiſe and his brother the Cardinal of | a2 
h Lorrain, who delighted no leſs in bold and | EN 
| dangerous undertakings than Montmorency MF th 
= ſhunned chem, declared warmly for an alliance ] * 
is with the Pope. The Cardinal expected to be life 
| entruſted with the conduct of the negociations N 
in the court of Rome to which this alliance 
} would give riſe ; the duke hoped to obtain the ; WA 
| command of the army which would be ap- vt 
pointed to invade Naples and conſidering * 
f themſelves | 


| 
; 
3 
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themſelves as already in theſe ſtations, vaſt pro- Boo « XI. 
jects opened to their aſpiring and unbounded "YI 
ambition. Their credit, together with the in- 555 
fluence of the King's miſtreſs, the famous Diana 

of Poitiers, who was, at that time, entire], de- 

voted to the intereſt of the family of Guiſe, 

more than counterbalanced all Montmorency's 

prudent remonſtrances, and prevailed on an in- 
conſiderate Prince to liſten to the overtures of 


the Pope's envoy. 


Tur Cardinal of Lorrain, as he had expected, Cardinal of 
was immediately ſent to Rome with full powers ap 
to conclude the treaty, and to concert meaſures with the 
for carrying it into execution. Before he could Pee. 
reach that city, the Pope, either from reflecting 
on the danger and uncertain iſſue of all military 
operations, or through the addreſs of the Impe- 
rial ambaſſador, who had been at great pains to 
ſooth him, had not only begun to loſe much of 
the ardour with which he had (ſet on foot the ne- 
gociation with France, but even diſcovered great 
unwillingneſs to continue 1t. In order to rouſe 
him from this fit of deſpondency, and to rekindle 
his former rage, his nephews had recourſe to 
the arts which they had already practiſed with 
ſo much ſucceſs. They alarmed him with new 
repreſentations of the Emperor's hoſtile inten- 
tions, with freſh accounts which they had receiv- 
ed of threats uttered againſt him by the Impe- 
rial miniſters, and with new diſcoveries which 
they pretended to have made of conſpiracies 
—_—_— and juſt ready to take effect againſt his 
ife. 


Bur theſe artifices, having been formerly Paul D 
ed at the 


tried, would not have operated a ſecond time |. 


* 


with the fame force, nor have made the imprei- of the dietof 


fron which they wiſhed, if Paul had not been t. 
excited 
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Boox XI. excited by an offence of that kind which he 
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was leaſt able to bear. He received advice of 
the receſs of the diet of Augſburg, and of the 
toleration which was thereby granted to the 
Proteſtants, and this threw him at once into 
ſuch tranſports of paſſion againſt the Emperor 
and King of the Romans, as carried him head- 
long into all the violent meaſures of his nephews. 
Full of high ideas with reſpect to the papal 
prerogative, and animated with the fierceſt zeal 
againſt hereſy, he conſidered the liberty of de- 
ciding concerning religious matters, which had 
been aſſumed by an aflembly compoſed chiefly 
of laymen, as a preſumptuous and unpardon- 
able encroachment on that juriſdiction which 
belonged to him alone ; and regarded the indul- 
gence which had been given to the Proteſtants 
as an impious act of that power which the diet 
had uſurped. He complained loudly of both 
to the Imperial ambatlador. He inſiſted that 
the receſs of the diet ſhould immediately be 
declared illegal and void. He threatened the 


Emperor and King of the Romans, in caſe they. 


ſhould either refute or delay to gratify him in 
this particular, with the ſevereſt effects of his 
vengeance. He talked in a tone of authority 
and command which might have ſuited a pontiff 
of the twelfth century, when a papal decree 
was ſufficient to have ſhaken, or to have over- 
turned the throne of the greateſt Monarch, but 
which was altogether improper in that age, 
eſpecially when addreſſed to the miniſter of a 
Prince who had ſo often made Pontiffs more 
formidable feel the weight of his power. The 
ambaſſador, however, heard all his extravagant 
propoſitions and menaces with much patience, 
and endeavoured to ſooth him, by putting him 
in mind of the extreme diſtreſs to which the 
Emperor was reduced at Inſpruck, of the en- 

gagements 
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gagements which he had come under to the Boox Xl: 
Proteſtants, in order to extricate himſelf of the 
neceſſity of fulfilling theſe, and of accomo- * 
dating his conduct to the ſituation of his affairs. 

But weighty as theſe conſiderations were, they 

made no impreſſion on the mind of the haughty 

and bigotted pontiff, who inſtantly replied, That 

he would abſolve him by his apoſtolick autho- 

rity from thoſe impious engagements, and even 
command him not to pertorm them ; that in 
carrying on the cauſe of God and of the church, 

no regard ought to be had to the maxims of 
worldly prudence and policy; and that the ill 
ſucceſs of the Emperor's ſchemes in Germany 

might juſtly be deemed a mark of the divine 
diſpleaſure againſt him, on account of his hav- 

ing paid little attention to the former, while he 
regulated his conduct entirely by the latter. 
Having ſaid this, he turned from the amballa- 


dor abruptly without waiting for a reply. 


ichn and exaſpe- 
His nephews took care to applaud and cheriſh d 


theſe ſentiments, and eaſily wrought up his nephews, 


arrogant mind, fraught with all the monkiſh 

ideas concerning the extent of the papal ſupre- 

macy, to ſuch a pitch of reſentment againſt the 

houſe of Auſtria, and to ſuch an high opinion 

of his own power, that he talked continually 

of his being the ſucceſſor of thoſe who had de- 

poſed Kings and Emperors ; that he was exalted 

as head over them all, and would trample ſuch 

as oppoſed him under his feet. In this diſpoſi- Dec. 15. 

tion, the Cardinal of Lorrain found the Pope, — 

and eaſily perſuaded him to ſign a treaty, which France. 

had for its obje& the ruin of a Prince againft 

whom he was ſo highly exaſperated. The ſti- 

pulations in the treaty were much the ſame as 

had been propoſed by the Pope's cnvoy at Paris; 

and it was agreed to keep the whole tranſaction 
ſecret 
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ſecret until their united forces ſhould be ready 
to take the field. 


DurinG the negociation of this treaty at 


to reſign his Rome and Paris, an event happened which 


hereditary 
dominions. 


ſeemed to render the fears which had given riſe 
to- it vain, and the operations which were to 
follow upon it unneceſſary. This was the Em- 
peror's reſignation of his hereditary dominions 
to his ſon Philip ; together with his reſolution 
to withdraw entirely from any concern in buſi- 
neſs or the affairs of this world, in order that 
he might ſpend the remainder of his days in 
retirement and ſolitude. Though it requires 
neither deep reflection nor extraordinary diſcern- 
ment to diſcover that the ſtate of royalty is not 
exempt from cares and diſappointment ; though 
moſt of thoſe who are exalted to a throne find 
ſolicitude, and ſatiety, and diſguſt to be their 
perpetual attendants in that envied pre-emi- 
nence, yet, to deſcend voluntarily from the 
ſupreme to a ſubordinate ſtation, and to relin- 
quiſh the poſſeſſion of power in order to attain 
the enjoyment of happineſs, ſeems to be an effort 


too great for the human mind. Several inſtances, 


indeed, occur in hiſtory, of Monarchs who have 
quitted a throne, and have ended their days in 
retirement ; but they were either weak Princes 
who took this reſolution raſhly, and repented of 
it as foon as it was taken; or unfortunate 
Princes from whoſe hands ſome ſtrong rival 
had wreſted their ſceptre, and compelled them 
to deſcend with reluctance into a private ſtation. 
Diocleſian is perhaps the only Prince capable 
of holding the reins of government, who ever 
reſigned them from deliberate choice, and who 


continued 


* Pallav. lib. xiii. p. 163. F. Paul, 365. Thuan. lib. xv. 
525. lib. xvi. 540. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 609, &c, 
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continued during many years to enjoy the Boox XI. 


tranquillity of retirement without fetching one 
penitent ſigh, or caſting back one look of de- 
tire, towards the power or dignity which he had 
abandoned. 


1555» 


No wonder, then, that Charles's reſignation ThLemotives 


ſhould fill all Europe with aftoniſhment, and 
give riſe, both among his contemporaries, and 
among the hiſtorians of that period, to various 
conjectures concerning the motives which deter- 
mined a Prince, whoſe ruling paſſion had been 
uniformly the love of power, at the age of fifty- 
ſix, when objects of ambition operate with full 
force on the mind, and are purſued with the 
greateſt ardour, to take a reſolution fo ſingular 
and unexpected. But while many authors have 
imputed it to motives ſo frivolous and fantaſti- 
cal, as can hardly be ſuppoſed to influence any 
reaſonable mind ; -while orhers have imagined 
it to be the reſult of ſome profound ſcheme of 
policy ; hiſtorians more intelligent, and better 
informed, neither aſcribe it to caprice, nor ſearch 
for myſterious ſecrets of ſtate, where ſimple and 
obvious cauſes will fully account for the Empe- 
ror's conduct. Charles had been attacked early 
in life with the gout, and notwithſtanding all the 


precautions of the moſt ſkilful phyſicians, the 


of this te- 
ſig nation. 


violence of the diſtemper increaſed as he ad- 


vanced 1n age, and the fits became every year 
more frequent, as well as more intolerable. Not 
only was the vigour of his conſtitution broken, 
but the faculties of his mind were impaired by 
the excruciating torments which he endured. 
During the continuance of the fits, he was alto- 
gether incapable of applying to buſineſs; and 
even when they began to abate, as it was only 
at intervals that he could attend to what was ſc- 
rious, he gave up a great part of his time to 

trifling 
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Boo XI. trifling and even childiſh occupations, which 


1555. 


ſerved to relieve or to amuſe his mind, enfeebled 
and worn out with exceſs of pain. Under 
theſe circumſtances, the conduct of ſuch affairs 
as occurred, of courſe, in governing ſo many 
kingdoms, was a burden more than ſufficient; 
but to puſh forward and complete the vaſt 
ſchemes, which the ambition of his more active 
years had formed, or to keep in view and carry 
on the ſame great ſyſtem of policy, extending to 
every nation in Europe, and connected with the 
operations of every different court, were func- 
tions which fo far exceeded his ſtrength, that 
they oppreſſed and overwhelmed his mind. As 
he had been long accuſtomed to view the buſi- 
neſs of every department, whether civil, or 
military, or eccleſiaſtical, with his own eyes, and 
to decide concerning it according to his own 
ideas, it gave him the utmoſt pain when he. felt 
his infirmities increaſe fo faſt upon him, that he 
was obliged to commit the conduct of all affairs 
to his miniſters. He imputed every misforture 
which befel him, and every miſcarriage that 
happened, even when the former was unavoid- 
able, and the latter accidental, to his inability 
to take the inſpection of buſineſs himſelf. He 
complained of his hard fortune, in being op- 
poſed, in his declining years, to a rival, who 
was in the full vigour of life, and that while 
Henry could take and execute all his reſolutions 
in perſon, he ſhould now be reduced, both in 
council and in action, to rely on the abilities of 
other men. Having thus grown old before his 
time, he wiſely judged it more decent to conceal 
his infirmities in ſome ſolitude, than to expoſe 
them any longer to the publick eye ; and pru- 
dently determined not to forfeit the fame, or 
loſe the acquiſitions of his better years, by ſtrug- 
gling, with a vain obſtinacy, to retain the reins 


of 
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of government, when he was no longer able to 

hold them with ſteadineſs, or to guide them with 3 
addreſs *. 


Bur though Charles had revolved this ſcheme Sc, 
in his mind for ſeveral years, and had commu- had retard- 
nicated it to his ſiſters the dowager Queens of * 
France and Hungary, who not only approved 
of his intention, but offered to aecompany him 
to whatever place of retreat he ſhould chule ; 

ſeveral 


* Dom Leveſque, in his memoirs of Cardinal Granvelle, 
gives a reaſon for the Emperor's reſignation, which, as I re- 
collect, is not mentioned by any other hiſtorian. He ſays, 
that the Emperor having ceded the government of the king- 
dom of Naples and the dutchy of Milan to his ſon, upon his 
marriage with the Queenof England ; Philip, notwithſtand- 
ing the advice and intreaties of his father, removed moſt of 
the miniſters and officers whom he had employed in thoſe 
countries, and appointed creatures of his own, to fill the 
places which they held. That he aſpired openly, and with little 
delicacy, to obtain a ſhare in the adminiſtration of affairs in 
the Low-Corntries. That he endeavoured to thwart the 
Emperor's meaſures, and to limit his authority, behaving 
towards him ſometimes with inattention, and ſometimes with 
haughtineſs. That Charles finding that he muſt either yield 
to his fon, or openly contend with him, in order to avoid 
theſe, which were both diſagreeable and mortifying to a fa- 
ther, he took the reſolution of reſigning his crowns, and of re- 
tiring from the world, vol. i. p. 24, &c. Dom Leveſque de- 
rived his information concerning theſe curious facts, which he 
relates very hriefly, from theoriginal papers of Cardinal Gran- 
velſe. But as that vaſt collection of papers, which has been 
preſerved and arranged by L'Abbe Boizot of Beſangon, 
though one of the moſt valuable hiſtorical monuments of the 
ſixteenth century, and which cannot fail of throwing much 
light on the tranſactions of Charles V. is not publiſhed, I 
cannot determine what degree of credit ſhould be given to 
this account of Charles's reſignation. I have therefore taken 
no notice of it in relating this event. 
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Boo x XI. ſeveral things had hitherto prevented his carry- 


1555. 


ing it into execution. He could not think of 
loading his ſon with the government of ſo many 
kingdoms, until he ſhould attain ſuch maturity 
of age, and of abilities, as would enable him 
to ſuſtain that weighty burden. But as Philip 
had now reached his twenty-eight year, and 
had been early accuſtomed to buſineſs, for which 
he diſcovered both inclination and capacity, it 
can hardly be imputed to the partiality of pa- 
ternal affection, that his ſcruples, with regard 
to this point, were entirely removed; and that 
he thought he might place him, without further 
heſitation or delay, on the throne which he was 
about to abandon. His mother's fituation had 
been another obſtruction in his way. For al- 
though ſhe had continued almoſt fifry years in 
confinement, and under the ſame diſorder of 
mind which concern for her huſband's death 
had brought upon her, yet the government of 
Spain was ſtill veſted in her jointly with the 
Emperor ; her name was inſerted, together with 
his, in all the publick writs iſſucd in that king- 
dom ; and ſuch was the fond attachment of the 
Spaniards to her, that they would probably have 


ſcrupled to recognite Philip as their ſovereign, 


unleſs the had coni:nted to aſſume him as her 
partner on the throne. Her utter incapacity for 
buſineſs, rendered it impolible to obtain her con- 
ſent. But her death, which happened this y ear, 
removed this difficulty; and as Charles, upon 
that event, became ſole Monarch of Spain, it 
left the ſucceſſion open to his (on. The war 
with France had likewiſe been a reaſon for re 
taining the adminiſtration of affairs in his own 
hand, as he was extremely ſolicitous to have 
terminated it, that he might have given up his 
kingdoms to his ſon at peace with all the world. 
But as Henry had diſcovered no diſpoſition to 
cloſe 
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cloſe with any of his overtures, and had even Boox XI. 
rejected propoſals of peace, which were equal 
and moderate, in a tone that ſeemed to indicate 
a fixed purpoſe of continuing hoſtilities, he faw 
that it was vain to wait longer in expectation 
of an event, which, however deſirable, was al- 
together uncertain. 


1555» 


As this, then, appeared to be the proper T6 —_ 
juncture for executing the ſcheme which he had utich be 
| long meditated, Charles reſolved to reſign his executed it. 
kingdoms to his ſon, with a ſolemnity ſuitable 
to the importance of the tranſaction, and to per- 
form this laſt act of ſovereignty with ſuch for- 
mal pomp, as might leave a laſting impreſſion 
on the minds not only of his ſubjects but of 
his ſucceſſor. With this view he called Philip 
out of England, where the peeviſh temper of 
his Queen, which increaſed with her deſpair of 
having iſſue, rendered him extremely unhappy ; 
and the jealouſy of the Engliſh left him no 
hopes of obtaining the direction of their affairs. 
Having aſſembled the States of the Low-Coun- 
tries at Bruſſels, on the twenty-fifth of October, 
Charles ſeated himſelf, for the laſt time, in the 
chair of ſtate, on one fide of which was placed 
his ſon, and on the other his ſiſter the Queen 
of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, with 
a ſplendid retinue of the grandees of Spain and 
princes of the Empire ſtanding behind him. 
The preſident of the ꝙuncil of Flanders, by 
his command, explained, in a few words, his 
intention in calling this extraordinary meeting 
of the States. He then read the inſtrument of 
reſignation, by which Charles ſurrendered to his 
fon Philip all his territories, juriſdiction, and 
authority in the Low-Countries, abſolving his 
ſubjects there from their oath of allegiance to 
him, which he required them to trausfer to 

Philip 
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Boo x XI. Philip his lawful heir, and to ſerve him with the 
—— ſame loyalty and zeal which they had manifeſted, 
1555. during ſo long a courſe of years, in ſupport of 


his governinent. 


CaHaRLEs then roſe from his ſeat, and lean- 
ing on the ſhoulder of the Prince of Orange, 
becauſe he was unable to ſtand without ſupport, 
he addreſſed himſelf to the audience, and from 
a paper which he held in his hand, in order to 
aſliſt his memory, he recounted, with dignity, 
but without oſtentation, all the great things 
which he had undertaken and performed ſince 
the commencement of his adminiſtration. He 
obſcrved, that, from the ſeventeenth year of his 
age, he had dedicated all his thoughts and at- 
tention to publick objects, reſerving no portion 
of his time for the indulgence of his eaſe, and 
very little for the enjoy ment of private plea- 
ſure ; thateither in a pacifick or hoſtile manner, 
he had viſited Germany nine times, Spain fix 
times, France four times, Italy ſeven times, the 
Low Countries ten times, England twice, Africa 
as often, and had made eleven voyages by ſea ; 
that while his health permitted him to diſcharge 
his duty, and the vigour of his conſtitution was 
equa], in any degree, to the arduous office of 
governing ſuch extenſive domin:»ns, he had 
never ſhunned labour, nor repined under fatigue; 
that now, when his health was broken, and his 
vigour exhauſted by the rage of an incurable 
diſtemper, his growing infirmities admoniſhed 
him to retire 3 nor was he fo fond of reigning, 
as to retain the ſceptre in an impotent hand, 
which was no longer able to protect his ſubjects, 
or to render them happy; that inſtead of a ſo- 
vereign worn out with diſeaſes, and ſcarcely half 
alive, he gave them one in the prime of life, ac- 
cuſtomed already to govern, and who added to 

the 
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the vigour of youth all the attention and ſaga- Boox XI. 
city of maturer years; that if, during the courſe 
of a long adminiſtration, he had committed any 
material error 1n government, or if, under the 
preſſure of ſo many and great affairs, and amidſt 
the attention which he had been obliged to give 
tothem, he had either neglected or injured any 
of his ſubjects, he now implored their forgive- 
nels ; that, for his part, he ſhould ever retain a 
grateful ſenſe of their fidelity and attachment, 
and would carry the remembrance of it along 
with him to the place of his retreat, as his ſweeteſt 
conſolation, as well as the beſt reward for all 
his ſervices, and in his laſt prayers to Almighty 
God would pour forth his ardent wiſhes for 
their welfare. 


Trex turning towards Philip, who fell on his 
knees and kiſſed his father's hand, If, ſays 
he, I had left you by my death this rich inhe- 
ritance, to which I have made ſuch large addi- 
tions, ſome regard would have been juſtly due 
to my memory on that account; but now when 
J voluntarily reſign to you what I might have 
ſtill retained, I may well expect the warmeſt 
expreſſions of thanks on your part. With 
theſe, however, I diſpenſe, and ſhall conſider 
your concern for the welfare of your ſubjects, 
and your love of them, as the beſt and moſt 
acceptable teſtimony of your gratitude to me. 
It is in your power, by a wiſe and virtuous ad- 
miniſtration, to juſtify the extraordinary proof 
which I, this day, give of my paternal affection, 
and to demonſtrate that you are worthy of the 
confidence which I repoſe in you. Preſerve an 
inviolable regard for religion; maintain the 
Catholick faith in its purity ; let the laws of your 
country be ſacred in your eyes; encroach not 
on the rights and privileges of your people 

and 


— 
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Book XI. and if the time ſhall ever come, when you ſhall 
—— wiſh to enjoy the tranquility of private life, 


1555- 


may you have a ſon endowed with ſuch quali- 
ties, that you can reſign your ſceptre to him, 
with as much ſatisfaction as I give up mine 
to you.“ 


As ſoon as Charles had finiſhed this long ad- 
dreis to his ſubjects and to their new ſovereign, 


he ſunk into the chair, exhauſted and ready to 


faint with the fatigue of ſuch an extraordinary 
effort. During this diſcourſe, the whole audi- 
ence melted into tears, ſome from admiration 
of his magnanimity, others ſoftened by the ex- 
preſſions of tenderneſs towards his ſon, and of 
love to his people; and all were affected with 
the deepeſt ſorrow at loſing a ſovereign, who 
had diſtinguiſhed the Netherlands, his native 
country, with particular marks of his regard 
and attachment. 7 


Puli then aroſe from his knees, and after 
returning thanks to his father, with a low and 


ſubmiſſive voice, for the royal gift which his“ 


uncxampled bounty had beſtowed upon him, 
he addreſſed the aſlembly of the States, and re- 
gretting his inability to ſpeak the Flemiſh lan- 
guage with ſuch facility as to expreſs what he 
felt on this intereſting occaſion, as well as what 
he owed to his good ſubjects in the Nether- 
lands, he begged that they would permit Gran- 
velle, biſhop of Arras, to deliver what he had 
given him in charge to ſpeak in his name. 
Granvelle, in a long diſcourſe, expatiated on 
the Zeal with which Philip was animated for the 
good of his ſubjects, on his reſolution to devote 
all his time and talents to the promoting of 
their happineſs, and on his intention to imitate 
his father's example in diſtinguiſhing the Nether- 


lands. 
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lands with peculiar marks of his regard. Mats, Boox XI. 


a lawyer of great eloquence, replied, in name 
of the States, with large profeſſions of their 
fidelity and affection to their new ſovereign. 


Tagen Mary, Queen-dowager of Hungary, 
reſigned the regency, with which ſhe had been 
entruſted by her brother during the ſpace of 


twenty-five years. Next day Philip, in pre- January 6, 


ſence of the States, took the uſual oaths to 
maintain the rights and privileges of his ſub- 
jects; and all the members, in their own name, 
and in that of their conſtituents, ſwore alle- 
giance to him *. 


A rew weeks thereafter, Charles, in an 
aſſembly no leſs ſplendid, and with a ceremo- 
nial equally pompous, reſigned to his fon the 
crowns of Spain, with all the territories depend- 
ing on them, both in the old and in the new 
world. Of all theſe vaſt poſſeſſions, he reſerved 
nothing for himſelf but an annual penſion of 
an hundred thouſand crowns, to defray the 
charges of his family, and to afford him a ſmall 
ſum for acts of beneficence and charity *. 

Vor. III. B b As 


T Godleveus Relatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap. Goldaſt. 
Polit. Imper. p. 377. Strada de Bello Belgico, lib. 1. p- 5. 
The Emperor's reſignation is an event not only of ſuch 
importance, but of ſuch a nature, that the preciſe date of 
it, one would expect, ſhould have been aſcertained by hiſto- 
rians with the greateſt accuracy. There is, however, an 
amazing and unaccountable diverfity among them wiih re- 
gard to this point, All agree, that the deed by which 
Charles transferred to his ſon his dominions in the Nether- 
lands, bears date at Bruſſels the 25th of October. San- 
doval fixes on the 28th of October as the day on which the 
ceremony of reſignation happened, and he was preſent at 
the tranſaRion, vol. ii. p. 592. Godleveus, who publiſhed 
a ticatiſe de Abdicatione Caroli V. fixes the publick cere. 
mony 
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Boox XI. As he had fixed on a place of retreat in 


— 


Spain, hoping that the dry neſs of the air and 


1 . . . . 
Reforsio Warmth of the climate in that country might 


fix his reſi- 
dence in 
Spain. 


mitigate the violence of his diſeaſe, which had 
been 


mony, as well as the date of the inſtrument of reſignation, 
on the 25th. Pere Barre, I know not on what authority, 
fixes it on the 24th of November, Hiſt. D'Alem, vin. 976. 
Herrera agrees with Godleveus in ſentiment, tom. i. 155. 
as likewiſe does Pallavicini, whoſe authority with reſpe& 
to dates, and every thing where a minute accuracy is re- 
quiſite, is of great weight, Hiſt. lib. xvi. p. 168. Hiſto- 
rians differ no leſs with regard to the day on which Charles 
reſigned the crown of Spain to his ſon. According to M. 
de Thou, it was a month after his having reſigned his do- 
minions in the Netherlands, i. e. about the 25th of Novem- 


ber, Thuan. lib. xvi. p. 571. According to Sandoval, it 


was on the 16th of January, 1556, Sand. ii. 603. Antonio 
di Vera agrees with him- Epitome del Vida del Car. V, 
p. 110. According to Pallavicini, it was on the 19th, 
Pal. lib. xvi. p. 168. and with him Herrera agrees. Vida 
del D. Felipe, tom. i. p. 233. But Ferreras fixes it on the 
firſt day of January, Hiſt. Gener. tom. ix. p. 371. M. de 
Beaucaine ſuppoſes the reſignation of the crown of Spain 
to have been executed a few days after the reſignation of 
the Netherlands, Com. de Reb. Gall. p. 879. It is re- 
markable, that in the treaty of truce at Vaucelles, though 
Charles had made over all his dominions to his ſon ſome 
weeks previous to the concluſion of it, all the ſtipulations 
are in the Emperor's name, and Philip is only deſigned 
King of England and Naples. It is certain Philip was not 
proclaimed King of Caſtile, &c, at Valladolid ſooner than 
the 24th of March, Sandov. ii. p. 606 ; and previous to 
that ceremony, he did not chooſe, it would ſeem, to aſſume 
the title of King of any of his Spaniſh kingdoms, or to 
perform any act of royal jurifdiftion. In a deed annexed 
to the treaty of truce, dated April 19, he aſſumes the title 
of King of Caſtile, &c. in the uſual ſtyle of the Spaniſh 
monarchs in that age. Corps Dipl. tom. iv. Append. 
p. $5. 
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been much increaſed by the moiſture of the air Boox XI. 
and the rigour of the winters in the Nether -- 
lands, he was extremely impatient to embark 1556. 
for that kingdom, and to diſengage himſelf 
entirely from buſineſs, Which he found to be 
impoſlible while he remained in Bruſſels. But Obliged to 
his phyſicians remonſtrated to ſtrongly againſt macs 
his venturing to ſea at that cold and boiſterous in the Ne- 
ſeaſon of the year, that he conſented, though * 
with reluctance, to put off his voyage for ſome 


months. 


By yielding to their entreaties, he had the Promotes 
ſatisfaction, before he left the Low-Countries, ine, 
of taking a conſiderable ſtep towards a peace peace. 
with France, which he ardently wiſhed for, not 
only on his ſon's account, but that he might 
have the merit, when quitting the world, of re- 
eſtabliſhing that tranquillity in Europe, which 
he had baniſhed out of it almoſt from the time 
that he aſſumed the adminiſtration of affairs, 
Previous to his reſignation, commiſſioners had 
been appointed by him and by the French 
King, in order to treat of an exchange of pri- 
foners. In their conferences at the abbey of 
Vaucelles, near Cambray, an expedient was 
accidentally propoſed for terminating hoſtilities 
between the contending monarchs, by a long 
truce, during the ſubſiſtance of which, and 
without diſcuſſing their reſpective claims, each 
ſhould retain what was in his poſſeſſion. Charles, 
ſenſible how much his kingdoms were ex- 
hauſted by the expenſive and almoſt conti- 
nual wars in which his ambition had engaged 
him, and eager to gain for his ſon a ſhort in- 
terval of peace, that he might eſtabliſh him- 
lelf firmly on his throne, declared warmly for 


cloſing with the overture, though manifeſtly 


diſhonourable as well as diſadvantageous ; and 
B b 2 ſuch 
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ſuch was the reſpect due to his wiſdom and 
experience, that Philip, notwithſtanding his un- 
willingneſs to purchaſe peace by ſuch conceſ- 
ſions, did not preſume to urge his opinion in 
oppoſition to that of his father, 


Henky could not have heſitated one moment 
about giving his conſent to a truce on ſuch 
conditions, as would leave him in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of the greater part of the Duke of Savoy's 
dominions, together with the important con- 
queſts which he had made on the German fron- 
tier. But it was no eaſy matter to reconcile 
ſuch a ſtep with the engagements which he had 
come under to the Pope, in his late treaty with 
him. The Conſtable Montmorency, however, 
repreſented in ſuch a ſtriking light, the impru- 
dence of ſacrificing the true intereſts of his 
kingdom to theſe raſh obligations, and took 
ſuch advantage of the abſence of the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, who had ſeduced the King into his 
alliance with the Caraffas, that Henry, naturally 
fluctuating and unſteady, and apt to be influ- 
enced by the advice laſt given him, authorized 
his ambaſſadors to ſign a treaty of truce with 
the Emperor for five years, on the terms which 
had been propoſed. But that he might not 
ſeem to have altogether forgotten his ally the 
Pope, who he foreſaw would be highly exaſpe- 
rated, he, in order to ſooth him, took care that 
he ſhould be expreſsly included in the truce *. 


Tur Count of Lalain repaired to Blois, and 
the Admiral Coligny to Bruſſels, the former to 
be preſent when the King of France, and the 
latter when the Emperor and his ſon, ratified 


the 


* Mem. de Ribjer, ii. 626. Corps Diplom. tom. iv. 
App. 81. 


ind 
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the treaty, and bound themſelves by oath to Book XI. 


obſerve it“. When an account of the con- 


ferences at Vaucelles, and of the conditions of The' Pope's 
truce which had been propoſed there, were firſt Moni. 
carried to Rome, it gave the Pope no manner diſtref.. 


of diſquiet. He truſted fo much to the honour 
of the French monarch, that he would not 
allow himſelf to think that Henry could forget 
ſo ſoon, or violate ſo ſhamefully, all the ſtipu- 
lations in his league with him. He had ſuch 
an high opinion of the Emperor's wiſdom, that 
he made no doubt” of his refuſing his conſent to 
a truce on ſuch unequal terms ; and on both 
theſe accounts he confidently pronounced that 
this, like many preceding negociations, would 
terminate in nothing. But later and more cer- 
tain intelligence ſoon convinced him that in 
political affairs no reaſoning is more fallacious, 
than, becauſe an event is improbable, to con- 
clude that it will not happen. The ſudden 
and unexpected concluſion of the truce filled 
Paul with aſtoniſhment and terror. The Car- 
dinal of Lorrain durſt not encounter that ſtorm 
of indignation, to which he knew that he ſhould 
be expoſed from the haughty Pontift, who had 
ſo good reaſon to be incenſed ; but departing 
abruptly from Rome, he left to the Cardinal 
Tournon the difficult taſk of attempting to 

Bb 3 ſooth 


Y One of Admiral de Coligny's attendants, who wrote 
to the court of France an account of what happened while 
they reſided at Bruſſels, takes notice, as an inſtance of 
Philip's impoliteneſs, that he received the French ambaſſa- 
dor in an apartment hung with tapeſtry, which repreſented 
the battle of Pavia, the manner in which Francis I. was 
taken priſoner, his voyage to Spain, with all the mortifying 
circumſtances of his captivity and impriſonment at Madrid. 
Mem, de Ribier, ii. 634. 
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Book XI. ſooth Paul and his nephews. They were fully 
ſenſible of the perilous ſituation in which they 
now ſtood. By their engagements with France, 
which were no longer ſecret, they had highly 
irritated Philip. They dreaded the violence of 
his implacable temper. The Duke of Alva, a 
miniſter fitted, as well by his abilities as by the 
ſeverity of his nature, for executing all Philip's 
rigorous ſchemes, had advanced from Milan 
to Naples, and began to aſſemble troops on 
the frontiers of the Eccleſiaſtical State. While 
they, if deſerted by France, muſt not only re- 
linquiſh all the hopes of dominion and ſove— 
reignty to which their ambition aſpired, but 
remain expoſed to the reſentment of the Spaniſh 
monarch, without one ally to protect them 
againſt an enemy with whom they were ſo little 
able to contend. 


— 3 Uv DER theſe circumſtances, Paul had recourſe 
rekindle the to the arts of negociation and intrigue, of which 
m7 the Papal court knows how well to avail itſelf, 


in order to ward off any calamity threatened by 
an enemy ſuperior in power. He affected to 
approve highly of the truce, as an happy expe- 
dient for putting a ſtop to the effuſion of 
Chriſtian blood. He expreſſed his warmeſt 
wiſhes that it might prove the forerunner of 
a definitive peace. He exhorted the rival Princes 
to embrace this favourable opportunity of ſet- 
ting on foot a negociation for that purpoſe, and 
offered, as their common father, to be mediator 
between them. Under this pretext, he ap- 
pointed Cardinal Rebiba his nuncio to the court 
of Bruflels,' and his nephew Cardinal Caraffa, 
to that of Paris. The publick inſtructions giv n 
to both were the ſame ; that they ſhould uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to prevail with the two 
monarchs to accept of the Pope's mediation, 

that, 
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that, by means of it, peace might be re-eſta- Book XI. 
bliſhed; and meaſures might be taken for aſſem- 
bling a general council. But under this ſpe- 
cious appearance of zeal for attaining objects fo 
deſirable in themſelves, and fo becoming his 
ſacred character to purſue, Paul concealed very 
different intentions. Caraffa, be ſides his publick 
inſtructions, received a private commiſſion to 
ſolicit the French king to renounce the treaty 
of truce, and to renew his engagements with 
the Holy See, and he was impowered to ſpare 
neither entreaties, nor promiſes, nor bribes, in 
order to gain that point. This, both the uncle 
and the nephew conſidered as the real end of 
the embaſly ; while the other ſerved to amuſe 
the vulgar, or to deceive the Emperor and his 
ſon. The Cardinal, accordingly, ſet out in- rich. May. 
ſtantly for Paris, and travelled with the greateſt 
expedition, while Rebiba was detained ſome 

weeks at Rome; and when it became neceſſary 

for him to begin his journey, he received ſecret 

orders to protract it as much as pothble, that 

the iſſue of Caraffa's negociation might be 

known before he ſhould reach Bruſſels, and ac- 

cording to that, proper directions might be 

given to him with regard to the tone which he 

ſhould aſſume, in treating with the Emperor 

and his ſon *. 


1556, 


CaRAPPA made his entry into Paris with ex- His negoci- 
traordinary pomp; and having preſented a con- that pur- 
ſecrated ſword to Henry, as the protector, on pole. 
whoſe aid the Pope relied in the preſent exi- 
gency, he beſought him not to diſregard the 
entreaties of a parent in diſtreſs, but to employ 
that weapon which he gave him in his defence. 


This 


Pallav. lib. xiii, p. 169. Burnet Hiſt, of Reform. ii. 
App. 309. 
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Boox XI. This he repreſented not only as a duty of filial 
> pie'y, but as an act of juſtice. As the Pope, 


1556. 


Their ef- 
fea. 


July. 31. 


from confidence in the aſſiſtance and ſupport 
which his late treaty with France entitled him 
to expect, had taken ſuch ſteps as had irritated 
the King of Spain, he conjured Henry not to 
ſuffer Paul and his family to be cruſhed under 
the weight of that reſentment which they had 
drawn on themſelves merely by their attachment 
to France. Together with this argument, ad- 
dreſſed to his generoſity, he employed another, 
which he hoped would work on his ambition. 
He affirmed, that now was the time, when, with 
the moſt certain proſpect of ſucceſs, he might 
attack Philip's dominions in Italy ; that the 
flower of the veteran Spaniſh bands had periſhed 
in the wars of Hungary, Germany, and the 
Low-Countries; that the Emperor had left his 
ſon an exhauſted treaſury, and kingdoms 
drained of men ; that he had no longer to con- 
tend with the abilities, the experience, and good 
fortune of Charles, but with a monarch ſcarcely 
ſeated on his throne, unpractiſed in command, 
odious to many of the Italian ſtates, and dreaded 
by all. He promiſed, that the Pope, who had 
already levied ſoldiers, would bring a conſider- 
able army into the field, which, when joined by 
a ſufficient number of French troops, might, 
by one briſk and ſudden effort, drive the Spa- 
niards out of Naples, and add to the crown of 
France a kingdom, the conqueſt of which had 
been the great object of all his predeceſſors du- 


ring half a century, and the chief motive of 


all their expeditions into Italy. 


Every word Carafta ſpoke made a deep im- 
preſſion on Henry; conſcious, on the one hand, 
that the Pope had juſt cauſe to reproach him 
with having violated the laws not only of gene- 

roſity 
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roſity but of decency, when he renounced his Boox XI 
league with him, and had agreed to the truce 7 
of Vaucelles ; and eager, on the other hand, 550. 
not only to diſtinguiſh his reign by a conqueſt, 

which three former monarchs had attempted 
without ſucceſs, but likewiſe to acquire an eſta- 
bliſhment of ſuch dignity and value for one 

of his ſons. Reverence, however, for the oath, 

by which he had ſo lately confirmed the truce 

of Vaucelles ; the extreme old age of the Pope, 

whoſe death might occaſion an entire revolution 

in the political ſyſtem of Italy ; together with 

the repreſentations of Montmorency, who re- 

peated all the arguments he had uſed againſt 


the the firſt league with Paul, and pointed out 
hed the great and immediate advantages which 
the France derived from the truce ; kept Henry 
his for ſome time in ſuſpence, and might poſſibly 
ms | have outweighed all Caraffa's arguments. But 
on- the Cardinal was not ſuch a novice in the arts 
od B of intrigue and negociation, as not to have ex- 
ely BB pedients ready for removing or ſurmounting all 
ad, theſe obſtacles. To obviate the King's ſcruple 
lied with regard to his oath, he produced powers 
ad RS from the Pope to abſolve him from the obli- 
er- gation of it. By way of ſecurity againſt any 
by danger which he might apprehend from the 
ht, Pope's death, he engaged that his uncle would 
ba- make ſuch a nomination of Cardinals, as ſhould 
of give Henry the abſolute command of the next 
ad election, and enable him to place in the Papal 
w chair a perſon entirely devoted to his intereſt. 
In order to counterbalance the effect of the 

Conſtable's opinion and influence, he employed 

n- | not only the active talents of the Duke of Guile, 
d, il and the eloquence of his brother the Cardinal 
m of Lorrain, but the addreſs of the Qucen, aided 
7. by 
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Boox XII. by the more powerful arts of Diana of Poitiers, 
Ne who, unfortunately for France, co operated with 

35* Catharine in this point, though ſhe took plea- 
ſure, on almoſt every other occaſion, to thwart 
and mortify her. They, by their united ſoli- 
citations, eaſily ſwayed the King, who leaned 
of his own accord to that fide towards which 
they wiſhed him to incline. All Montmorency's 
prudent remonſtrances were diſregarded ; the 
nuncio abſolved Henry from his oath; and he 
ſigned a new league with the Pope, which re- 
kindled the flames of war both in Italy and in 
the Low-Countries. 


Adee As ſoon as Paul was informed by his nephew 
violent pro- that there was a fair proſpect of his ſucceeding 
ceerings in this negociation, he diſpatched a meſſenger 
Philip. after the nuncio Rebiba, with orders to return 
to Rome, without proceeding to Bruſſels. As 
it was now no longer neceſſary to preſerve that 
tone of moderation, which ſuited the character 


of a mediator, and which he had affected to 


reſentment againſt Philip, he boldly threw off 
the maſk, and took ſuch violent ſteps as ren- 
dered a rupture unavoidable. - He ſeized and 
impriſoned the Spaniſh envoy at his court. He 
excommunicated the Colonnas ; and having 
deprived Mark Antonio, the head of that fa- 
mily, of the dukedom of Paliano, he granted 
that dignity, together with the territory annexed 
to it, to his nephew the Count of Montorio. 
He ordered a legal information to be preſented 
in the conſiſtory of Cardinals againſt Philip, 
ſetting forth, that he, notwithſtanding the fidelity 
and allegiance due by him to the Holy See, of 
which he held the crown of Naples, had not 
only aftorded a retreat in his dominions to the 

Colonnas, 


aſſume, or to put any farther reſtraint upon his 
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ith Colonnas, whom the Pope had excommunicated Boox XII. 
and declared rebels, but had furniſhed them * 
Ea- . 8 . , . 1559, 
art with arms, and was ready, in conjunction with 
1 them, to invade the Eccleſiaſtical State in an 
ed hoſtile manner; that ſuch conduct in a vaſlal 
ch was to be deemed treaſon againſt his liege lord, 
N the puniſhment of which was the forfeiture of 
8 | his fief. Upon this the conſiſtorial advocate 
* requeſted the Pope to take cognizance of the 
2 cauſe, and to appoint a day for hearing of it, 
7 when he would make good every article of the 
charge, and expect from his juſtice that ſentence 
which the heinouſneſs of Philip's crimes merited. 
Paul, whoſe pride was highly flattered with the 
idea of try ing and paſling judgment on ſo great 
a King, aſſented to his requeſt ; and as if it had July 27. 


been no leſs eaſy to execute than to pronounce 
ſentence, declared that he would confult with 
the Cardinals concerning the formalities requi- 
ſite in conducting the trial“. 


ment to drive him on with ſuch headlong im- 
petuoſity, Philip diſcovered an amazing mode- 
ration on his part. He had been taught by the 
Spaniſh eccleſiaſticks, who had the charge of his 
education, a profound veneration for the Holy 
See, This ſentiment, which had been early 
infuſed, grew up with him as he advanced in 
years, and took full poſſeſſion of his mind, 
which was naturally thoughtful, ſerious, and 
prone to ſuperſtition. When he foreſaw a rup- 
ture with the Pope approaching, he had ſuch 
violent ſcruples with reſpect to the lawfulneſs 
of taking arms againſt the Vicegerent of Chriſt, 
and the common father of all Chriſtians, that 
he conſulted ſome Spaniſh divines upon that 


point, 


4 Pallav, lib. xiii. 171. 


Bur while Paul allowed his pride and reſent- Philip's fu- 
perititious 
ſcruples. 
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Boox XII. point. They, with the uſual dexterity of caſuiſts 


1556. 


The Duke 
of Alva 
takes the 


in accommodating their reſponſes to the cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe who apply to them for 
direction, aſſured him, that, after employing 
prayers and remonſtrances in order to bring the 
Pope to reaſon, he had full right, both by the 
laws of nature and of Chriſtianity, not * to 
defend himſelf when attacked, but to begin 
hoſtilities, if that were judged the moſt proper 
expedient for preventing the effects of Paul's 
violence and injuſtice. Philip nevertheleſs con- 
tinued to deliberate and delay, conſidering it as 
a moſt cruel misfortune, that his adminiſtration 
ſhould open with an attack on a perſon, whoſe 
ſacred function and character he fo highly 
reſpected . 


Ar laſt the Duke of Alva, who, in compli- 


ance with his maſter's ſcruples, had continued 


feld againſt to negociate long after he ſhould have begun to 


the Pope. 


Sept. 8. 


act, finding Paul inexorable, and that every 
overture of peace, and every appearance of 


heſitation on his part, increaſed the Pontiff's . 


natural arrogance, took the field and entered 
the eccleſiaſtical territories. His army did not 
exceed twelve thouſand men, but it was com- 


poſed of veteran ſoldiers, and commanded chiefly 


by thoſe Roman barons, whom Paul's violence 
had driven into exile. The valour of the 
troops, together with the animoſity of their 
leaders, who fought in their own quarrel, and to 
recover their own eſtates, ſupplied the want of 
numbers. As none of the French forces were 
yet arrived, Alva ſoon became maſter of the 
Campagna Romana ; ſome cities being ſurren- 
dered through the cowardice of the garriſons, 


which conſiſted of raw ſoldiers, ill ditciplined, 


and 
Ferrer. Hiſt. de Eſpagne, ix. 373. Herrera, i. 308. 
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and worſe commanded ; the gates of others Boox XII. 


being opened by the inhabitants, who were 
eager to receive back their ancient maſters, 
Alva, that he might not be taxed with impiety 
in ſcizing the patrimony of the church, took 
poſſeſſion of the towns which capitulated in 
the name of the college of cardinals, to which, 
or to the Pope that ſhould be choſen to ſucceed 
Paul, he declared that he would immediately 
reſtore them. 


Tar rapid progreſs of the Spaniards, whoſe 


— 
1556. 


A truce be- 
tween the 


light troops made inroads to the gates of Rome, pope ang 
filled that city with conſternation. Paul, though Fh. 


inflexible and undaunted himſelf, was obliged 
to give way fo far to the fears and ſolicitations 
of the Cardinals, as to ſend deputies to Alva in 
order to propoſe a ceſſation of arms. The Pope 
yielded the more readily, as he was ſenſible of 
a double advantage that might be derived 
from obtaining that point. It would deliver 
the inhabitants of Rome from their preſent 
terror, and would afford time for the arrival of 
the ſuccours which he expected from France. 
Nor was Alva unwilling to cloſe with the over- 
ture, both as he knew how deſirous his maſter 
was to terminate a war, which he had under- 
taken with reluctance, and as his army was fo 
much weakened by garriſoning the great number 
of towns which he had reduced, that it was 
hardly in a condition to keep the field without 


freſh recruits. A truce was accordingly con- Nor. 


cluded, firſt for ten, and afterwards for forty 
days, during which, various ſchemes of peace 
were propoſed, and perpetual negociations were 
carried on, but with no ſincerity on the part of 
the Pope. The return of his nephew the Car- 
dinal to Rome, the receipt of a confideravic 

FULL 
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Boox XI. ſym remitted by the King of France, the arrival 


1556. 


of one body of French troops, together with 
the expectation of others which had begun their 
march, rendered him more arrogant than ever, 
and baniſhed all thoughts from his mind, but 
thoſe of war and revenge ©. 


© Pallav. lib. xiii. 177. Thuan. lib. xvii. 588. Mem, de 
Ribier, ii. 664. 
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BOOK XII. 


HILE theſe operations or intrigues Boox XII. 
kept the Pope and Philip buſy and 
attentive, the Emperor diſentangled himſelf 9 
finally from all the affairs of this world, and ſet new at- 
out for the place of his retreat. He had hitherto er u- 
retained the imperial dignity, not from any un- «efonof the 
willingneſs to relinquiſh it, for, after having re- ON ons 
ſigned the real and extenſive authority that he 

enjoyed in his hereditary dominions, to part with 

the limited and often ideal juriſdiction which 

belongs to an elective crown, was no great ſacri- 

hce. His fole motive for delay was to gain a 

few months, for making one trial more, in order 

to accompliſh his favourite ſcheme in behalf of 

his ſon. At the very time Charles ſeemed to be 

moſt ſenſible of the vanity of worldly grandeur, 

and when he appeared to be quitting it not only 

with indifference, but with contempt, the vaſt 


ichemes of ambition, which had ſo long * 
pie 
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Book XII. pied and engroſſed his mind, ſtill kept poſſeſſion bi 
of it. He could not think of leaving his fon he 
56. in a rank inferior to that which he himſelf had fo 
held among the Princes of Europe. As he had, ac 
{ome years before, made a fruitleſs attempt to m 
ſecure the Imperial crown to Philip, that by pc 
uniting it to the kingdoms of Spain, and the ell 
dominions of the houte of Burgundy, he might 
put it in his power to proſecute, with a better 
proſpect of ſucceſs, thole great plans, which his fre 
own infirmities had obliged him to abandon, he T 
was ſtill unwilling to relinquiſh this flattering m 
project as chimerical or unattainable. | Zi 
vc 
Which NoTwiTHsTANDING the repulſe which he had G! 
prot, formerly met with from his brother Ferdinand, du 
he renewed his ſolicitations with freſh im- ar 
portunity ; and, during the ſummer, had tried of 
every art, and employed every atgument, which vis 
he thought could induce him to quit the Impe- in 
rial throne to Philip, and to accept of the in- co 
veſtiture of ſome province, either in Italy, or ard 
in the Low-Countries as an equivalent *. But Fr 
Ferdinand, who was ſo firm and inflexible with. la; 
regard to this point, that he had paid no regard no 
to the ſolicitations of the Emperor, even when the 
they were enforced with all the weight of autho- an 
rity which accompanics ſupreme power, received ne 
the overture, that now came from him an the laf 
ſituation to which he had deſcended, with greater tet 
indifference, and would hardly deiga to liſten Fl, 
to it. Charles, aſhamed of his own credulity lin 
in having imagined that he might accompliſh lan 
that now, which he had attempted formerly to 
without ſucceſs, deſiſted finally from his ſcheme. col 
He then reſigned the government of the Em- ſur 
pire; and having transferred all his claims of cei 
obedience and allegiance from the Germanick no! 


body 


a Ambaſſ;les des Noailles, tom. v. 356. 
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body, to his brother the King of the Romans, Boox II. 


he executed a deed to that effect, with all the 
formalities requiſite in ſuch an important tranſ Ay 
action. The inſtrument of reſignation he com- 
mitted to William Prince of Orange, and em- 
powered him to lay it before the college of 
electors ®, 


NoTHING now remained to detain Charles 


from that retreat for which he languiſhed. Spain. 


The preparations for his voyage having been 
made for ſome time, he ſet out for Zuitburg in 
Zealand, where the fleet had orders to rendez- 
vous. In his way thither he paſſed through 
Ghent, and after ſtopping there a few days, to in- 
dulge that tender and pleafant melancholy, which 
ariſes in the mind of every man in the decline 
of life, on viſiting the place of his nativity, and 


viewing the ſcenes and objects familiar to him 


in his early youth, he purſued his journey, ac- 
companied by his ſon Philip, his daughter the 
archdutcheſs, his ſiſters the dowager Queens of 
France and Hungary, Maximilian his ſon- in- 
law, and a numerous retinue of the Flemiſh 
nobility. Before he went on board, he diſmiſſed 
them, with marks of his attention or regard, 
and taking leave of Philip- with all the tender- 
nels of a father who embraced his fon for the 
laſt time, he ſet fail on the ſeventeenth of Sep- 
tember, under convoy of a large fleet of Spanith, 
Flemiſh, and Engliſh ſhips. He declined a preſ- 
ling invitation, from the Queen of England, to 
land in ſome part of her dominions, in order 
to refreſh himſelf, and that ſhe might have the 
comfort of ſeeing him once more. It cannot 
ſurely, ſaid he, be agreeable to a Queen to re- 
ceive a viſit from a father-in-law, who is now 
nothing more than a private gentleman. 

Vol. III. Cc His 

Goldaſt. Conſtit. Imper. pars i. 576. 
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of it. He could not think of leaving his fon 
in a rank inferior to that which he himſelf had 
held among the Princes of Europe. As he had, 
{ome years before, made a fruitleſs attempt to 
ſecure the Imperial crown to Philip, that by 
uniting it to the kingdoms of Spain, and the 
dominions of the houte of Burgundy, he might 
put it in his power to proſecute, with a better 
proſpect of ſucceſs, thoſe great plans, which his 
own infirmities had obliged him to abandon, he 
was ſtill unwilling to relinquiſh this flattering 
project as chimerical or unattainable. 


NoTwiTHsSTANDING the repulſe which he had 
formerly met with from his brother Ferdinand, 
he renewed his ſolicitations with freſh im- 
portunity; and, during the ſummer, had tried 
every art, and employed every atgument, which 
he thought could induce him to quit the Impe- 
rial throne to Philip; and to accept of the in- 
veſtiture of ſome province, either in Italy, or 
in the Low-Countries as an equivalent“. But 
Ferdinand, who was ſo firm and inflexible with 
regard to this point, that he had paid no regard 
to the ſolicitations of the Emperor, even when 
they were enforced with ail the weight of autho- 
rity which accompanics ſupreme power, received 
the overture, that now came from him in the 
ſituation to which he had deſcended, with greater 
indifference, and would hardly deign to liſten 
to it. Charles, aſhamed of his own credulity 
in having imagined that he might accomplith 
that now, which he had attempted formerly 
without ſucceſs, deſiſted finally from his ſcheme. 
He then reſigned the government of the Em- 
pire; and having transferred all his claims of 
obedience and allegiance from the Germanick 

body 
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body, to his brother the King of the Romans, Boox XII. 
he executed a deed to that effect, with all the * = 
formalities requiſite in ſuch an important tranſ- Augen 27. 
action. The inſtrument of reſignation he com- 

mitted to William Prince of Orange, and em- 
powered him to lay it before the college of 
electors ®, 


NoTH1NG now remained to detain Charles Charles | 
from that retreat for which he languiſhed. Spain. 
The preparations for his voyage having been 
made for ſome time, he ſet out for Zuitburg in 
Zealand, where the fleet had orders to rendez- 
vous. In his way thither he paſſed through 
Ghent, and after ſtopping there a few days, to in- 
dulge that tender and pleaſant melancholy, which 
ariſes in the mind of every man in the decline 
of life, on viſiting the place of his nativity, and 
viewing the ſcenes and objects familiar to him 
in his early youth, he purſued his journey, ac- 
companied by his ſon Philip, his daughter the 
archdutcheſs, his ſiſters the dowager Queens of 
France and Hungary, Maximilian his ſon-in- 
law, and a numerous retinue of the Flemiſh 
nobility. Before he went on board, he diſmiſſed 
them, with marks of his attention or regard, 
and taking leave of Philip- with all the tender- 
nels of a father who embraced his ſon for the 
laſt time, he ſet fail on the ſeventeenth of Sep- 
tember, under convoy of a large fleet of Spanith, 
Flemiſh, and Engliſh ſhips. He declined a preſ- 
ling invitation, from the Queen of England, to 
land in ſome part of her dominions, in order 
to refreſh himſelf, and that ſhe might have the 
comfort of ſeeing him once more. It cannot 
ſurely, faid he, be agreeable to a Queen to re- 
ceive a viſit from a father-in-law, who is now 
nothing more than a private gentleman. 

Vol. III. Cc His 

Goldaſt. Conſtit. Imper. pars i. 576. 
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Boox XII. His voyage was proſperous, and he ar- 
ics Tived at Laredo in Biſcay on the eleventh 
154 05 day after he left Zealand. As ſoon as he 
and 7 landed, he fell proſtrate on the ground; and 
ei © conſidering himſelf now as dead to the world, 
he kiſſed the earth, and ſaid, Naked came [ 

out of my mother's womb, and naked I now 

return to thee, thou common mother of man- 

kind.” From Laredo he purſued his journey to 

Burgos, carried by his attendants ſometimes in 

a chair, and ſometimes in a horſe litter, ſuffering 
exquiſite pain at every ſtep, and advancing with 

the greateſt difficulty. Some of the Spaniſh 

nobility repaired to Burgos, in order to pay court 

to him, but they were ſo few in number, and 

their attendance was ſo negligent, that Charles 
obſerved it, and felt, for the firſt time, that he 

was no longer a Monarch. Accuſtomed from 

his early youth to the dutiful and officious reſpect 

with which thoſe who poſſeſs ſovereign power 

are attended, he had received it. with the cre- 

dulity common to Princes, and was weak enough 

to be mortified, when he now diſcovered, that 
he had been indebted to his fortune, for much 

of that obſequious regard which he had fondly 
thought was paid to his perſonal qualities. But 

though he might have ſoon learned to forget the 

levity of his ſubjects, or to have deſpiſed their 
neglect, he was more deeply afflicted with his 

ſon's ingratitude, who, forgetting already how 

much he owed to his father's bounty, obliged 

him to remain ſome weeks at Burgos, before he 

paid him the firſt moiety of that ſmall penſion, 

which was all that he had reſerved of fo many 
kingdoms. As without this ſum, Charles could 

not diſmiſs his domeſticks with ſuch rewards 

as their ſervices merited, or his generoſity had 
deſtined for them, he could not help expreſſing 

both 
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money was paid, and Charles having diſmiſſed 0 — 


a great number of his domeſticks, whole attend- 
ance he thought would be ſuperfluous or cum- 
berſome in his retirement, he proceeded to Val- 
ladolid. There he took a laſt and tender leave 
of his two ſiſters, whom he would not permit 
to accompany him to his ſolitude, though they 
entreated it with tears, not only that they might 
have the conſolation of contributing by their 
attendance and care to mitigate or to ſooth his 
ſufferings, but that they might reap inſtruction 
and benefit by joining with him in thoſe pious 
exerciſes, to which he had conſecrated the re- 
mainder of his days. 


From Valladolid he continued his journey to The place 


Plazencia in Eſtremadura. He had paſſed 
through this place a great many years before, 
and having been ftruck at that time with the de- 
lightful ſituation of the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, 
belonging to the order of St. Jerome, not many 
miles diſtant from the town, he had then ob- 
ſerved to ſome of his attendants, that this was a 
ipot to which Diocleſian might have retired with 
pleaſure. The impreſſion had remained ſo ſtrong 
on his mind, that he pitched upon it as the 
place of his retreat. It was ſeated in a vale of 
no great extent, watered by a ſmall brook, and 
ſurrounded by riſing grounds, covered with lofty 
trees; from the nature of the ſoil, as well as the 
temperature of the climate, it was eſteemed the 
moſt healthful and delicious ſituation in Spain. 
Some months before his reſignation he had ſent 
an architect thither, to add a new apartment to 
the monaſtery, for his accommodation ; but he 
gave ſtrict orders that the ſtile of the building 
ſhould be ſuch as ſuited his preſent ſtation, ra- 

Cc42 ther 
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Book XII. ther than his former dignity. It conſiſted only 
of ſix rooms, four of them in the form of Friars 
Ty cells, with naked walls; the other two, each 
twenty feet ſquare, were hung with brown cloth, 
and furniſhed in the moſt ſimple manner. They 
were all on a level with the ground; with a 
door on one fide into a garden, of which Charles 
himſelf had given the plan, and had filled it 
with various plants, which he intended to cul- 
tivate with his own hands. On the other fide 
they communicated with the chapel of the mo- 
naſtery, in which he was to perform his devo- 
tions. Into this humble retreat, hardly ſuff- 
cient for the comfortable accommodation of a 
private gentleman, did Charles enter, with twelve 
domeſticks only. He buried there, in ſolitude 
Feb. 24 and filence, his grandeur, his ambition, toge- 
ther with all thoſe vaſt projects, which, during 
half a century, had alarmed and agitated Europe, 
filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the 
terror of his arms, and the dread of being ſub- 
jected to his power. 


Contraſt Tux contraſt between Charles's conduct and 
nety/epo.;. that of the Pope at this juncture, was ſo ob- 
our of vious, that it ſtruck even the moſt careleſs ob- 
Charles and . . 
the Pope, {ervers; nor was the compariſon which they 
made much to Paul's advantage. The former, 
a conqueror, born to reign, long accuſtomed to 
the ſplendor which accompanies ſupreme power, 
and to thoſe buſy and intereſting ſcenes in which 
an active ambition had engaged him, quitted 
the world, at an early period of life, that he 
might cloſe the evening of his days in tranquil 
lity, and fecure tome interval for ſober thought, 
and ſerious recollection. The latter, a prieſt, 
who 
a Þ gandov. ii. 607 & Zuniga, 110. Thuan, lib. xvii. 
29. 
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nly who had paſſed the early part of his life in the Boo x XII. 
lars ſhade of the ſchools, and in the ſtudy of the Pl 
ach ſpeculative ſciences, who was ſeemingly ſo de- ; 
Mth, tached from the world, that he had ſhut himſelf 
hey up for many years in the ſolitude of a cloyſter, 
1 a and who was not raiſed to the papal throne until 
rles he had reached the extremity of old age, dit- 
I it covered at once all the impetuoſity of youthful 
Cul- ambition, and engaged in vaſt ſchemes, in order 
ſide to accompliſh which, he ſcrupled not to ſcatter 
_— the ſeeds of diſcord and to kindle the flames of 
wy war in every corner of Europe. But Paul, re- 
uff gardleſs of the opinion or cenſures of mankind, 
f a held on his own courſe with his wonted arro- 
elve gance and violence. Theſe, although they 
ude ſeemed already to have exceeded all bounds; 
er roſe to ſtill a greater height, upon the arrival of 
Nag the duke of Guile in Italy. 
pe, ä 
the THAT which the two Princes of Lorrain fore- The duke 
ſub- ſaw and deſired, had happened. The duke of the 
Guiſe was entruſted with the command of the — 
army appointed to march to the Pope's aſſiſt- ldi. 
and ance. It conſiſted of twenty thouſand men, of 
ob- the beſt troops in the ſervice of France. So 
ob- high was the Duke's reputation, and ſuch the 
they general expectation of beholding ſome extraor- 
ner, dinary exertion of his courage and abilities in a 
1 to war into which he had precipitated his country, 
me, chiefly with the deſign of obtaining a field where 
hich he might diſplay his own talents, that many of 
tred the French nobility, who had no command in 
t he the troops employed, accompanied him as volun- 
quil- teers. This army paſſed the Alps in a rigorous 
ght, ſeaſon, and advanced towards Rome, without 
eſt, any oppoſition from the Spaniards, who, as they 
who were not ſtrong enough to act in different parts, 
XVI. 


had collected all their forces in one body 
the 
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Book XII. the frontiers of Naples, for the defence of that 


kingdom. 


EMBOLDENED by the approach of the French, 
the Pope let looſe all the fury of his reſentment 
againſt Philip, which, notwithſtanding the na- 
tural violence of his temper, prudential con- 
ſiderations had hitherto obliged him to keep 
under ſome reſtraint, He named commiſſion- 
ers, whom he empowered to paſs judgment in 
the ſuit, which the conſiſtorial advocate had 
commenced againſt Philip, in order to prove 
that he had forfeited the crown of Naples, by 
taking arms againſt the Holy See, of which he 
was a vaſſal. He recalled all the nuncios reſi- 
dent in the courts of Charles V. of Philip, or of 
any of their allies. This was levelled chiefly 
againſt Cardinal Pole, the papal legate in the 
court of England, whoſe great merit, in having 
contributed ſo ſucceſsfully to reconcile that 
kingdom to the church of Rome, together with 
the. expectation of farther ſervices he might 
perform, was not ſufficient to ſcreen him from 
the reſentment which he had incurred by his 
zealous endeavours to re-eſtabliſh peace between 
the houſe of Auſtria and France. He com- 
manded an addition to be made to the anathe- 
mas annually denounced againſt the enemies of 
the church on Maundy-Thurſday, whereby he 
inflicted the cenſure of excommunication on the 
authors of the late invaſion of the eccleſiaſtical 
territories, Whatever their rank or dignity might 
be; and, in conſequence of this, the uſual 
prayers for the Emperor were omitted next day 
in the Pope's chapel *. 


Bur while the Pope indulged himſelf in thoſe 
wild and childiſh fallies of rage, either he ne- 
glected, 
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glected, or found that it exceeded his power, Boox XII. 


to take ſuch meaſures as would have rendered his 
reſentment really formidable, and fatal to his 
enemies. For when the Duke of Guile entered 
Rome, where he was received with a triumphal 
pomp, which would have been more ſuitable if 
he had been returning from having terminated 
the war with glory, than when he was going to 
begin it with a doubtful chance of ſucceſs, he 
found none of the preparations of war in ſuch 
forwardneſs as Caraffa had promiſed, or he had ex- 
pected. The papal troops were far inferior in 
number to the quota ſtipulated ; no magazines 
ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence were formed; nor 
was money for paying them provided. The Ve- 
netians, agreeably to that cautious maxim which 
the misforunes of their ſtate had firſt led them to 
adopt, and which was now become a funda- 
mental principle in their policy, declared their 
reſolution to preſerve an exact neutrality, with- 
out taking any part in the quarrels of Princes, 
ſo far ſuperior to themſelves in power. The 
other Italian ſtates were either openly united in 
league with Philip, or ſecretly wiſhed ſuccels to 
his arms againſt a Pontiff, whoſe inconſiderate 
—_— had rendered Italy once more the feat 
of war. 


my md 


1557. 


Tur duke of Guiſe perceived that the whole Puke of 


weight of the war would devolve on him; and 
became ſenſible, though too late, how impru- 
dent it is to rely, in the execution of great 
enterprizes, on the aid of feeble allies. Puſhed 
on, however, by the Pope's impatience for 
action, as well as by his own deſire of perform- 
ing ſomething of what he had ſo confidently un- 


Guiſe's ope· 
rations. 


dertaken, he marched towards Naples, and be- april iz. 


gan his operations. But the ſucceſs of theſe 


fell far ſhort of his former reputation, of what 
the 
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Boox XII. the world expected, and what he himſelf had 
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—> promitfed. He opened the campaign with the 


1557. 


ſiege of Civitella, a town of ſome importance on 
the Neapolitan frontier. But the obſtinacy with 
which the Spaniſh governor defended it baffled 
all the impetuous efforts of the French valour, 
and obliged Guiſe, after a ſiege of three weeks, 
to retire from the town with diſgrace. He en- 
deavoured to wipe off that ſtain, by advancing 
boldly towards the duke of Alva's camp, and 
offering him battle. But that prudent com- 
mander, ſenſible of all the advantages of ſtand- 
ing on the defenſive before an invading enemy, 
declined an engagement, and kept within his in- 
trenchments ; and adhering to his plan with the 
ſteadineſs of a Caſtilian, eluded, with great ad- 
dreſs, all Guiſe's ſtratagems to draw him into 
action. By this time ſickneſs began to waſte 
the French army; violent diſſenſions had ariſen 
between Guiſe and the commander of the Pope's 
forces; the Spaniards renewed their incurſions 
into the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; the Pope, when he 


found, inſtead of the conqueſts and triumphs . 


which he had fondly expected, that he could 
not ſecure his own territories from depredation, 


murmured, complained, and began to talk of 


peace. The duke of Guiſe, mortified to the laſt 
degree with having acted ſuch an inglorious part, 
not only ſolicited his court either to reinforce 
his army, or to recal him, but urged Paul to 
fulfil his engagements ; and called on Cardinal 
Caraffa, ſometimes with reproaches, ſometimes 
with threats, to make good theſe magnificent 
promiſes, from a raſh confidence in which he 
had adviſed his maſter to renounce the truce of 
Vaucellus, and to join in league with the Pope“. 

Bu r 


Herrera vida de Felipe, 181. ® Thuan. lib. xxviii. 
614. Palav. lib. xiii, 181, Burn. ii. app. 317. 
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Bur while the French affairs in Italy were in Book XII. 


this wretched ſituation, an unexpected event 


happened in the Low-Countries, which called Heiße, 


the Duke of Guiſe from a ſtation wherein he 
could acquire no honour, to the moſt dignified 
and important charge which could be committed 
to a ſubject. As ſoon as the French had diſ- 
covered their purpoſe of violating the truce of 
Vaucellus, not only by ſending an army into 
Italy, but by attempting to ſurpriſe ſome of 
the frontier towns in Flanders, Philip, though 
willing to have avoided a rupture, determined 
to proſecute the war with ſuch ſpirit, as ſhould 
make his enemies ſenſible, that his father had 
not erred, when he judged him to be fo capable 
of government, that he had given up the reins 
into his hands. As he knew that Henry had 
been at great expence in fitting out the army 
under the duke of Guiſe, and that his treaſury 
was hardly able to anſwer the exorbitant and 
endleſs demands of a diſtant war, he foreſaw 
that all his operations in the Low-Countries muſt, 
of conſequence, prove feeble and be conſidered 
only as ſecondary to thoſe in Italy. For that 
reaſon, he prudently reſolved to make his prin- 
cipal effort in that place where he expected the 
French to be weakeſt, and to bend his chief force 
againſt that quarter where they would feel a 
blew moſt ſenſibly. With this view, he afſem- 
bled in the Low-Countries an army of about 
fifty thouſand men, the Flemings ſerving him 
on this occaſion with that active zeal, which ſub- 
jects are wont to exert in obeying the commands 
of a new ſovereign. But Philip, cautious and 
provident, even at this early period of life, did 
not reſt all his hopes of ſucceſs on that formi- 
dable force alone. | 


He 
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Philip en- 
deavours to 
engage En- 
gland in the 
war, 
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He had been labouring, for ſome time, to 
engage the Engliſh to eſpouſe his quarrel ; and 
though it was manifeſtly the intereſt of that 
kingdom to maintain a ſtrict neutrality, and 
the people themſelves were ſenſible of the ad- 
vantages which they derived from it; though 
he knew how odious his name. was to the Eng- 
liſh, and how averſe they would be to co-ope- 
rate with him in any meaſure, he nevertheleſs 
did not deſpair of accompliſhing his point. He 
rehed on the affection wherewith the Queen 


doated on him, which was ſo violent, that even 


his coldneſs and neglect had not extinguiſhed 
it; he knew her implicit reverence 2 his 
opinion, and her fond deſire of gratifying him 
in every particular. That he might work on 
theſe with greater facility, and more certain ſuc- 
ceſs, he ſet out for England. The Queen, who, 
during her huſband's abſence, had languiſhed 
in perpetual dejection, reſumed freſh ſpirits on 
his arrival ; and without paying the leaſt atten- 
tion either to the intereſt or to the inclinations 
of her people, entered warmly into all his 
ſchemes. In vain did her privy council remon- 
ſtrate againſt the unprudence as well as danger 
of involving the nation into an unneceſſary war; 
in vain did they put her in mind of the folemn 
treaties of peace ſubſiſting between England 
and France, which the conduct of that nation 
had afforded her no pretext to violate. Mary, 
ſoothed by Philip's careſſes, or intimidated by 
the threats which his aſcendant over her em- 
boldened him at ſome times to throw out, was 
deaf to every thing that could be urged in op- 
poſition to his ſentiments, and inſiſted with the 
greateſt vehemence on an immediate declaration 
of war againſt France. The counci], though 
all Philip's addreſs and Mary's authority were 
employed to gain or overawe them, after ſtrug- 


gling 
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0 gling long, yielded at laſt, not from convic- Book xl 

d tion, but merely from deference to the will of 

at their ſovereign. War was declared againſt Jars, 

d France, the only one perhaps againſt that king- 

[- dom into which the Engliſh ever entered with 

h reluctance. As Mary knew the averſion of the 

5 nation to this meaſure, ſhe durſt not call a par- 

. liament in order to raiſe money for carry ing on 

ls the war. She ſupplied this want, however, by a 

e ſtrain of prerogative; and levied large ſums on 

n her ſubjects by her own authority. This enabled 

n her to aſſemble a ſufficient body of troops, and 

d to ſend eight thouſand men, under the conduct of 

is the earl of Pembroke, to join Philip's army“. 

n 

n PH1L1P, who was not ambitious of military Operations 

b glory, gave the command of his army to Ema- army in the 

„ nuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, and fixed his eu. 

d own reſidence at Cambray, that he might be 

n at hand to receive the earlieſt intelligence of 

1- his motions, and to aid him with his counſels. 

18 The duke opened the campaign with a maſterly 

is ſtroke of addreſs, which juſtified Philip's choice, 

- and diſcovered ſuch a ſuperiority of genius over 

I the French generals, as almoſt enſured ſucceſs 

3 in his ſubſequent operations. He appointed 

n the general rendezvous of his troops at a place 

d conſiderably diſtant from the country which he ö 
n deſtined to be the ſcene of action; and having j 
f kept the enemy in ſuſpence for a good time 1 
7 with regard to his intentions, he at laſt deceived i 
- them ſo effectually, by the variety of his marches | 


and counter-marches, as led them to conclude 
that he meant to bend all his force againſt the 
province of Champagne, and would attempt to 
penetrate into the kingdom on that ſide. In 
conſequence of this opinion, they drew all their 
ſtrength towards that quarter, and reinforcing 

the 
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Inveſts St. 
Quiatin. 


THE REIGN OF THE 


of the frontier deſtitute of troops ſufficient to de- 
fend them. 


EMANUEL, as ſoon as he perceved that this 
feint had its full effect, turned ſuddenly to the 
right, advanced by rapid marches into Picardy, 
and ſending his cavalry, in which he was ex- 
tremely ſtrong, before him, inveſted St. Quintin. 
This was a town deemed in that age of conſi- 
derable ſtrength, and of great importance, as 
there were few fortified cities between it and 
Paris. The fortifications, however, had been 
much neglected ; the garriſon, weakened by 
draughts ſent towards Champagne, did not 
amount to a fifth part of the number requiſite 
for its defence; and the governor, though a 
brave officer, was neither of rank, nor authority, 
equal to the command in a place of ſo much 
conſequence, beſieged by ſuch a formidable 
army. A few days muſt have put the Duke of 
Savoy in poſſeſſion of the town, if the admiral 
de Coligny, who thought it concerned his 
honour to attempt ſaving a place of ſuch im- 
portance to his country, and which lay within 
his juriſdiction as governor of Picardy, had not 
taken the gallant reſolution of throwing himſelf 
into it, with ſuch a body of men as he could 
collect of a ſudden. This reſolution he exe- 
cuted with great intrepidity, and, if the nature 
of the enterprize be conſidered, with no con- 
temptible ſucceſs; for though one half of his 
ſmall body of troops was cut off, he, wich the 
other, broke through the enemy, and entered 
the town. The unexpected arrival of an officer 
of ſuch high rank and reputation, and who had 
expoſed himſelf to ſuch danger in order to join 
them, inſpired the deſponding garriſon with cou- 
rage. Every thing that the admiral's great ſkill 
| | and 
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and experience in the art of war could ſuggeſt, Boox XII. 
— 


for annoying the enemy, or defending the town, 
was attempted; and the citizens as well as the 
garriſon, ſeconding his zeal with equal ardour, 
ſeemed to be determined that they would hold 
out to the laſt, and ſacrifice themſelves in order to 


ſave their country *. 


1557 


Tur Duke of Savoy, whom the Engliſh, The Peach 


under the Earl of Pembroke, joined about this 
time, puſhed on the ſiege with the greateſt 
vigour. An army ſo numerous, and fo well 
ſupplied with every thing requiſite, carried on 
its approaches with great advantage againſt a 
garriſon which was ſtill ſo feeble that it durſt 
ſeldom venture to diſturb or retard the enemy's 
operations by ſallies. The admiral, ſenſible of 
the approaching danger, and unable to avert it, 
acquainted his uncle the conſtable Montmo- 
rency, who had the command of the French 
army, with his ſituation, and pointed out to 
him a method by which he might throw relief 
into the town. The conſtable, ſolicitous to ſave 
a town, the loſs of which would open a paſlage 
for the enemy into the heart of France, and 
eager to extricate his nephew out of that peril- 
ous ſituation, in which zeal for the publick had 
engaged him, reſolved, though aware of the 
danger, to attempt what he deſired. With this 
view, he marched from La Fere towards St. 
Quintin at the head of his army, which was 
not by one half ſo numerous as that of the 
enemy ; and having given the command of a 
body of choſen men to Coligny's brother Dan- 
delot, who was colonel general of the French 
infantry, he ordered him to force his way into 


endeavour 
to relieve 
the town. 


the town by that avenue which the admiral had 


repreſented as moſt practicable, While he him- 
ſelf 


1 Thuan. lib. Zix. 647. 
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Boo x XII. ſelf with the main army would give the alarm 


1557- 


Auguſt 10. 


to the enemy's camp on the oppoſite fide, and 
endeavour to draw all their attention towards 
that quarter. Dandelot executed his orders with 
greater intrepidity than conduct. His ſoldiers 
ruſhed on with ſuch headlong impetuoſity, that 
though it broke the firſt body of the enemy 
which ſtood in their way, it threw themſelves 
into the utmoſt confuſion ; and being attacked 
by freſh troops which cloſed in upon them on 
every ſide, the greater part of them were cut in 


Pieces, Dandelot, with about five hundred of 


The battle 


of St, Quin» 


the moſt adventrous and moſt fortunate, ma- 
king good his entrance into the town. 


Mzr axnwHILE the Conſtable, in executing his 
part of the plan, advanced fo near the camp of 
the beſiegers, as rendered it impoſſible to re- 
treat with ſafety, in the face of an enemy fo 
much ſuperior in number. The Duke of Savoy 
inſtantly perceived Montmorency's error, and 
prepared, with the preſence of mind and abili- 
ties of a great general, to avail himſelf of it. 
He drew up his army in order of battle, with 
the greateſt expedition, and watching the mo- 
ment when the French began to file off towards 
La Fere, he detached all his cavalry, under the 
command of the count of Egmont, to fall on 
their rear, while he himſelf, at the head of his 
infantry, advanced to ſupport him. The French 
retired at firſt in perfect order, and with a good 
countenance ; but when they ſaw Egmont draw 
near with his formidable body of cavalry, the 
ſhock of which they were conſcious that they 
could not withſtand, the proſpect of imminent 
danger added to diſtruſt of their general, whoſe 
imprudence every ſoldier now perceived, ſtruck 
them with general conſternation. They began 
inſenſibly to quicken their pace, and thoſe in 

the 
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the rear preſſed fo violently on ſuch as were Book XII. 


before them, that in a ſhort time their march 
reſembled a flight rather than a retreat. Eg- 
mont, obſerving their confuſion, charged them 
with the greateſt fury, and in a moment all 
their men at arms, the pride and ſtrength of 
the French troops in that age, gave way and 


1557+ 


fled with precipitation. The infantry, however, Teta. 
whom the Conſtable, by his preſence and autho- Freach. 


rity, kept to their colours, ſtill continued their 


retreat in good order, until the enemy brought 
ſome pieces of cannon to bear upon their center, 
which threw them into ſuch confuſion, that the 
cavalry, renewing their attack, broke in, and 
the rout became univerſal. About four thou- 
ſand of the French fell in the field, and among 
theſe the Duke of Anguyen, a Prince of the 
blood, together with ſix hundred gentlemen. 
The Conſtable, as ſoon as he perceived the for- 
tune of the day to be irretrievable, ruſhed into 
the thickeſt of the enemy, with a reſolution not 
to ſurvive the calamity, which his ill conduct 
had brought upon his country ; but having re- 
ceived a dangerous wound, and being waſted 
with the loſs of blood, he was furrounded by 
ſome Flemiſh officers, to whom he was known, 
who protected him from the violence of the 
ſoldiers, and obliged him to ſurrender. Beſides 
Longueville, the Marechal St. Andre, many 
officers of diſtinction, three hundred gentlemen 
and near four thouſand private ſoldiers were taken 
priſoners. All the colours belonging to the in- 
fantry, all the ammunition, and all the cannon, 
two pieces excepted, fell into the enemy's hands. 
The victorious army did not loſe above four- 
ſcore men . 

THis 


© Thuan, 650, Harzi Annal. Brabant. ii. 692. Her- 
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Boox XII. Tus battle, no leſs fatal to France than the 


ancient victories of Crecy and Agincourt, gained 


beer by the Engliſh on the ſame frontier, bure a 


feQs of it. 


Philip re- 
pairs to his 
army, 


near reſemblance to thoſe diſaſtrous events, in 
the ſuddenneſs of the rout ; in the raſhneſs of 
the commander in chief; in the number of per- 
ſons of note ſlain or taken; and in the ſmall 
loſs ſuſtained by the enemy. Ir filled France 
with equal confternation. Many inhabitants of 
Paris, with the ſame precipitancy and trepida- 
tion as if the enemy had been already at their 
gates, quitted the city, and retired into the in- 
terior provinces. The King, by his preſence 
and exhortations, endeavoured to conſole and 
to animate ſuch as remained, and applying him- 
felf with the greateſt diligence to repair the 
ruinous fortifications of the city, prepared to 
defend it againſt the attack which he inſtantly 
expected. But happily for France, Philip's 
caution, together with the intrepid firmneſs of 
the Admiral de Coligny, not only ſaved the 
capital from the danger to which it was expoſed, 
but gained the nation a ſhort interval, during 


which the people recovered from the terror and 


dejection occaſioned by a blow no leſs ſevere 
than unexpected, and Henry had leiſure to take 
meaſures for the publick ſecurity with the ſpirit 
which became the ſovereign of a powerful and 
martial people. 


Put, immediately after the battle, viſited 
the camp at St. Quintin, where he was received 
with all the exultation of military triumph; 
and ſuch were his tranſports of joy, on account 
of an event which threw ſo much luſtre on the 
beginning of his reign, that they ſoftened his 
ſevere and haughty temper, into an unuſual 
flow of courtely. When the Duke of Savoy 
approached, and was kneeling to kits his hands, 

he 
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he caught him in his arms, and embracing him Boox XII, 
with warmth, ** It becomes me, ſaid he, ra- 
ther to kiſs your hands, which have gained me 
ſuch a glorious and almoſt bloodleſs victory.“ 


As ſoon as the rejoicings and congratulations 


on Philip's arrival were over, a council of war cerning the 


was held, in order to determine how they might 
improve their victory to the beft advantage. 
The Duke of Savoy, ſeconded by ſeveral of the 
ableſt officers formed under Charles V. inſiſted 
that they ſhould immediately relinquiſh the 
ſiege of St. Quintin, the reduction of which 
was now an object below their atrention, and 
advance directly towards Paris; that as there 
were neither troops to oppoſe, nor any town of 
ſtrength to retard their march, they might reach 
that capital while under the full impreſſion of 
the aſtoniſhment and terror occaſioned by the 
rout of the army, and take poſſeſſion of it 
without reſiſtance. But Philip, leſs adventrous 
or more prudent than his generals, preferred a 
moderate but certain advantage, to an enter- 
prize of greater ſplendour, but of more doubtful 
ſucceſs. He repreſented to the council the in 
finite reſources of a kingdom ſo powerful as 
France; the great number as well as martial ſpirit 
of its nobles ; their attachment to their ſove- 
reign ; the vaſt advantages with which they could 
carry on war in their own territories; and the 
unavoidable deſtruction, which muſt be the con- 
ſequence of their penetrating too raſhly into the 
enemy's country, before they had ſecured ſuch a 
communication with their own, as might render 
a retreat ſafe, if upon any diſaſtrous event that 
meaſure ſhould become neceflary. On all 
theſe accounts, he adviſed the continuance 
of the ſiege, and his generals acquieſced 


the more readily in his opinion, as they made 
Vol. III. D d no 
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Boox XII. no doubt of being maſters of the town in 
a few days, a loſs of time of ſo little conſe- 
quence in the execution of their plan, that 
they might eaſily repair it by their ſubſequent 
activity ©. 


Tun weakneſs of the fortifications, and the 
ſmall number of the garriſon, which could no 
longer hope either for reinforcement, or relief, 
ſeemed to authorize this calculation of Philip's 
generals. But, in making it, they did not 
attend ſufficiently to the character of Admiral 
de Coligny, who commanded in the town. A 
courage undiſmayed and undiſconcerted amidſt 
the greateſt dangers, an invention fruitful in 
reſources, a genius which rouſed and ſeemed to 
acquire new force upon every diſaſter, a talent 
of governing the minds of men, together with 
a capacity of maintaining his aſcendant over 
them even under circumſtances the moſt ad- 
verſe and diſtreſsful, were qualities which Co- 
ligny poſſeſſed in a degree ſuperior to any ge- 
neral of that age. Theſe qualities were pecu- 
harly adapted to the ſtation in which he was 
now placed; and as he knew the infinite im- 
portance to his country of every hour which he 
could gain at this juncture, he exerted himſelf 
to the utmoſt in contriving how to protract the 
ſiege, and to detain the enemy from attempting 
any enterprize more dangerous to France. Such 
were the perſeverance and ſkill with which he 
conducted the defence, and ſuch the fortitude 
as well as patience with which he animated the 
garriſon, that though the Spaniards, the Fle- 
mings, and the Engliſh, carried on the attack 
with all the ardour which national emulation 
inſpires, he held out the town ſeventeen days. 


Avgutt 27 He was taken priſoner, at laſt, on the breach, 


overpowered 
- Belcar. Commentar. de Reb. Gallic. 901. 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
overpowered by the ſuperior number of the Boox XII. 
enemy. — 


HEN RV availed himſelf, with the utmoſt acti- Henry's 


vity, of the interval which the Admiral's well 


tied obſtinacy had afforded him. He appoint- fence of his 


ed officers to collect the ſcattered remains of 
the Conſtable's army; he iſſued orders for levy- 
ing ſoldiers in every part of the kingdom ; he 
commanded the ban and arriere ban of the 
frontier provinces inſtantly to take the field, 
and to join the Duke of Nevers at Laon in Pi- 
cardy; he recalled the greater part of the vete- 
ran troops which ſerved under the Marechal 
Briſſac in Piedmont ; he ſent courier after cou- 
ner to the Duke of Guiſe, requiring him, to- 
gether with all his army, to return inſtantly for 
the defence of their country ; he diſpatched one 
envoy to the Grand Signior, to ſolicit the aſſiſt- 
ance of his fleet, and the loan of a ſum of 
money ; he ſent another into Scotland, to incite 
the Scots to invade the north of England, that, 
by drawing Mary's attention to that quarter, he 
might prevent her from reinforcing her troops 
which ſerved under Philip. Theſe efforts of 
the King were warmly feconded by the zeal of 
his ſubjects. The city of Paris granted him a 
free gift of three hundred thouſand livres. The 
other great towns imitated the liberality of the 
capital, and contributed in proportion. Several 
noblemen of diſtinction engaged, at their own 
expence, to garriſon and defend the towns 
which lay moſt expoſed to the enemy. Nor 
was this general concern for the publick 
confined to communities alone, or to thoſe in 
the higher ſphere of life, but diffuſing itſelf 
among perſons of every rank, each individual 
ſeemed diſpoſed to act with as much vigour as 
if the honour of the King, and the ſafety of 

Dd 2 the 
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Ano Pulli, Who was no ſtranger either to the 
tin produc- Prudent meaſures taken by the French monarch 
tive of ew for the ſecurity of his dominions, or to the ſpiri 
conſequen- With which his ſubjects prepared to defend them- 
mY ſelves, perceived, when it was too late, that he 
had loſt an opportunity which could never be 
recalled, and that it was now vain to think of 
penetrating into the heart of France. He aban- 
doned, therefore, without much reluctance, a 
ſcheme which was too bold and hazardous to 
be perfectly agreeable to his cautious temper; 
and employed his army, during the remainder 
of the campaign, in the ſieges of Ham and 
Catelet. Of theſe, he ſoon became maſter; 
and the reduction of two ſuch petty towns, to- 
gether with the acquiſition of St. Quintin, were 
all the advantages which he derived from one 
of the moſt deciſive victories gained in that 
century, Philip himſelf, however, continued 
in high exultation on account of his ſucceſs, 
and as all his paſſions were tinged with ſuper- 
ſtition, he, in memory of the battle of St. Quin- 
tin, which had been fought on the day conſe- 
crated to St. Laurence, vowed to build a church, 
a monaſtery, and a palace, ſacred to that faint 
and martyr. Before the expiration of the year, 
he laid the foundation of an edifice, in which 


all theſe were united, at the Eſcurial in the | 


neighbourhood of Madrid ; and the ſame prin- 
ciple, which dictated the vow, directed the 
building. For the plan of the work was ſo 
formedas to reſemble a gridiron, which, accord- 
ing to the legendary tale, had been the inſtru- 
ment of St. Laurence's martyrdom. Notwith- 


ſtanding the vaſt and expenſive ſchemes, in 
| which 
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which his reſtleſs ambition involved him, Philip Boox XII. 


continued the building with ſuch perſeverance 
for twenty-two years, and reſerved ſuch vaſt 
ſums for this monument of his devotion and va- 
nity, that the monarchs of Spain are indebted 
to him for a royal reſidence, which though not 
the moſt elegant, is certainly the moſt ſumptu- 
ous and magnificent of any in Europe“. 


Tur firſt account of that fatal blow which The Freach 


army recall» 


the French had received at St. Quintin Was ed out of 
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carried to Rome by the courier whom Henry K. 


had ſent to recall the Duke of Guiſe. As Paul, 
even with the aſſiſtance of his French auxili- 
aries, had hardly been able to check the pro- 
greſs of the Spaniſh arms, he foreſaw that, as 
ſoon as he was deprived of their protection, his 
territories muſt be over-run in a moment. He 
remonſtrated therefore with the greateſt violence 
againſt the departure of the French army, re- 
proaching the Duke of Guiſe for his ill conduct, 
which had brought him into ſuch an unhappy 
ſituation ; and complaining of the King for 
deſerting him ſo ungenerouſly under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances. Guiſe's orders, however, were 
peremptory. Paul, inflexible as he was, found 
it neceſſary to accommodate his conduct to the 
exigency of his affairs, and to employ the medi- 
ation of the Venetians, and of Coſmo di Medici, 
in order to obtain peace. Philip, who had 
been forced unwillingly to a rupture with the 
Pope, and who, even while ſucceſs crowned his 
arms, doubted ſo much the juſtice of his own 
cauſe, that he had made frequent overtures of 
pacification, liſtened eagerly to the firſt propo- 
fals of this nature from Paul, and diſcovered 
ſuch moderation in his demands, as could 

hardly 


Colmenar Annales d' Eſpagne, tom. ii. p -136. 
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Boox XII. hardly have been expected from a Prince elated 


1557- 


with victory. 


A treaty of Tye Duke of Alva on the part of Philip, 


peace be- 
tween the 
Pope and 

Philip, 


and the Cardinal Caraffa in the name of his 
uncle, met at Cavi, and both being equally 
diſpoſed to peace, they, after a ſhort conference, 
terminated the war by a treaty, on the following 
terms : That Paul ſhould renounce his league 
with France, and maintain for the future ſuch 
a neutrality as became the common father of 
Chriſtendom ; That Philip ſhould inſtantly re- 
ſtore all the towns of the eccleſiaſtical territory 
of which he had taken poſſeſſion; That the 
claims of the Caraffas to the dutchy of Paliano, 
and other demeſnes of the Colonnas, ſhould be 
referred to the deciſion of the republick of 
Venice ; That the Duke of Alva ſhould repair 
in perſon to Rome, and after aſking pardon of 
Paul in his own name, and in that of his 
maſter, for having invaded the patrimony of 
the church, ſhould receive the Pope's abſolu- 
tion from that crime. Thus Paul, through 
Philip's ſcrupulous timidity, finiſhed an unpro- 
ſperous war without any detriment to the Papal 
See. The conqueror appeared humble, and 
acknowledged his error ; while he who had been 


vanquiſhed retained his uſual haughtineſs, and 


was treated with every mark of ſuperiority “. 
The Duke of Alva, in terms of the treaty, re- 
paired to Rome, and, in the poſture of a ſup- 
plicant, kiſſed the feet, and implored the for- 
giveneſs, of that very perſon, whom his arms 
had reduced to the laſt extremity. Such was 
the ſuperſtitious veneration of the Spaniards for 
the papal character, that Alva, though perhaps 

| | the 
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the proudeſt man of the age, and accuſtomed Boox XII. 
from his infancy to a familiar intercourſe with © 
Princes, acknowledged that when he approached 357. 
the Pope, he was ſo much overawed, that his 

voice failed, and his preſence of mind forſouk 


him “. 


Bur though this war, which at its com- Philip re- 
mencement threatened mighty revolutions, was dn Plz- 
brought to an end without occaſioning any Oi 
alteration in thoſe States, which were its imme- Fele. 
diate object, it produced effects of conſiderable 
conſequence in other parts of Italy. As Philip 
was extremely ſolicitous to terminate his quarrel 
with Paul as ſpeedily as poſſible, he was willing 
to make any ſacrifice in order to gain thoſe 
Princes, who, by joining their troops to the 
Papal and French army, might have prolonged 
the war. With this view, he entered into a 
negociation with Octavio Farneſe, Duke of 
Parma, and in order to ſeduce him from his 
alliance with France, he reſtored to him the 
city of Placentia with the territory depending 
on it, which Charles V. had ſeized in the year 
one thouſand five hundred and forty-ſeven, had 
kept from that time in his poſſeſſion, and had 
tranſmitted together with his other dominions to 


Philip. 
Tx1s ſtep made ſuch a diſcovery of Philip's Coſmo di 


Medici's 


character and views to Coſmo di Medici, the meatures 
moſt ſagacious as well as provident of all the for gain. 
Italian Princes, that he conceived hopes of acc 
compliſhing his favourite ſcheme of adding 

Sienna and its territories to his dominions in 
Tuſcany. As his ſucceſs in this attempt de- 


pended entirely on the delicacy of addreſs with 
which 


* Pallav. lib. xiii. 185. Summonte Iſtoria di Napoli, yi 
286. 
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Boox XII. which it ſhould be conducted, he employed all 


1557» 


the refinements of policy in the negociation 
which he ſer on foot for this purpoſe. He began 
with ſoliciting Philip, whoſe treaſury he knew to 
be entirely drained by the expence of the war, 
to repay the great ſums which he had advanced 
to the Emperor during the ſiege of Sienna, 
When Philip endeavoured to elude a demand 
which Coſmo was unable to ſatisfy, he affected 
to be extremely diſquieted, and making no ſecret 
of his diſguſt, inſtructed his ambaſſador at 
Rome to open a negociation with the Pope, 
which ſeemed to be the effect of it. The ambaſ- 
ſador executed his commiſſion with ſuch dexte- 
rity, that Paul, imagining Coſmo to be entirely 
alienated from the Spaniſh intereſt, propoſed to 
him an alliance with France, which ſhould be 
cemented by the marriage of his eldeſt fon to 
one of Henry's daughter's. Coſmo received the 
overture with ſuch apparent ſatisfaction, and 
with ſo many profeſſions of gratitude for the 
high honour of which he had the proſpect, that 
not only the Pope's miniſters, but the French 
envoy at Rome, talked confidently, and with 
little reſerve, of the acceſſion of that important 
ally, as a matter certain and decided. The 
account of this was quickly carried to Philip; 
and Coſmo, who foreſaw how much it would 
alarm him, had diſpatched his nephew Ludovico 
de Toledo into the Netherlands, that he might 
be at hand to obſerve and take advantage of 
his conſternation, before the firſt impreſſion 
which it made ſhould in any degree abate. 
Coſmo was extremely fortunate in the choice 
of the inſtrument whom he employed. Toledo 
waited, with patience, until he diſcovered with 
certainty, that Philip had received ſuch intel- 
ligence of his uncle's negociations at Rome, as 
muſt have filled his ſuſpicious mind with fear 

and 
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and jealouſy; and then craving an audience, Boox XII. 


he required payment of the money which had 
been borrowed by the Emperor, in the moſt 557 


earneſt and peremptory terms. In urging that 
point, he artfully threw out ſeveral dark hints 
and ambiguous declarations, concerning the ex- 
tremities to which Coſmo might be driven by 
a refuſal of this juſt demand, as well as by 
other grievances of which he had good reaſon 
to complain. 


PulLir, aſtoniſhed at an addreſs in ſuch a Their ſue- 


ſtrain, from a Prince ſo far his inferior as the 
Duke of Tuſcany, and comparing what he now 
heard, with the information which he had re- 
ceived from Italy, immediately concluded that 
Coſmo had ventured to aſſume this bold and 
unuſual tone on the proſpect of his union with 
France. In order to prevent the Pope and 
Henry from acquiring an ally, who, by his 
abilities as well as the ſituation of his dominions, 
would have added both reputation and ſtrength 


to their confederacy, he offered to grant Coſmo 


the inveſtiture of Sienna, if he would conſent to 
accept of it as an equivalent for the ſums due 
to him, and engage to furniſh a body of troops 
towards the defence of Philip's territories in 
Italy, againſt any power who ſhould attack them. 
As ſoon as Coſmo had brought Philip to make 
this conceſhon, which was the object of all his 
artifices and intrigues, he did not protract the 
negociation by an unneceſſary delay, or any 
exceſs of refinement, but cloſed eagerly with 
the propoſal, and Philip, in ſpite of the remon- 
ſtrances of his ableſt counſellors, ſigned a treaty 
with him to that effect & 


& Thuan. lib, xviii. 624. Herrera, i. 203, 275. Palav. 
lib. xiii, 180. 
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Boox XII. Ag no Prince was ever more tenacious of his 


—Y> rights than Philip, or leſs willing to relinquiſh f 
557 any territory which he poſſeſſed, by what tenure 0 
ſoever he held it, theſe unuſual conceſſions to | 

the Dukes of Parma and Tuſcany, by which he 1 


wantonly gave up countries, in acquiring or de- c 
fending which his father had employed many : 
years, and waſted much blood and treaſure, l 
cannot be accounted for from any motive, but q 
his ſuperſtitious deſire of extricating himſelf out 
of the war which he had been forced to wage 
againft the Pope. By theſe treaties, however, t 
the balance of power among the Italian States t 
was poized with greater equality, and rendered [ 
leſs variable than it had been fince it received L 
the firſt violent ſhock from the invaſion of Charles c 
VIII. of France. From this period Italy ceaſed | 
to be the great theatre, on which the monarchs 0 
of Spain, France, and Germany, contended for 

power or for fame. Their . and hoſ- 

tilities, though as frequent and violent as ever, 

being excited by new objects, ſtained other re- 

gions of Europe with blood, and rendered 

_ miſerable in their turn, by the devaſtations 

of war. 


Sept. 29. The duke of Guiſe left Rome on the ſame 
of Guile day that his adverfary the Duke of Alva made 
reception in his humiliating ſubmiſſion to the Pope. He 
wee. was received in France as the guardian angel 
of the kingdom. His late ill ſucceſs in Italy 

ſeemed to be forgotten, while his former ſer- 

vices, particularly his defence of Metz, were 
recounted with exaggerated praiſe ; and he was 
welcomed in every city through which he paſſed, 

as the reſtorer of publick ſecurity, who, after 

having ſet bounds by his conduct and valour 

to the victorious arms of Charles V. returned 

now, at the call of his country, to check the 
formidable 
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formidable progreſs of Philip's power. The re- Boox XII. 


ception which he met with from Henry was no 
leſs cordial and honourable. New titles were 
invented, and new dignities created, in order to 
diſtinguiſh him. He was appointed heutenant- 
general in chief both within and without the 
kingdom, with a juriſdiction almoſt unlimited, 
and hardly inferior to that which was poſſeſſed 
by the King himſelf. Thus, through the fingular 
felicity which attended the Princes of Lorrain, 
the miſcarriage of their own ſchemes contributed 
to aggrandize them. The calamities of his coun- 
try, and the ill conduct of his rival the Conſta- 
ble, exalted the Duke of Guiſe to a height of 
dignity and power, which he could not have ex- 
pected to attain by the moſt fortunate and moſt 
complete ſucceſs of his own ambitious projects. 


1557+ 


THz Duke of Guiſe, eager to perform ſome- Takes the 


thing ſuitable to the high expectations of his 
countrymen, and that he might juſtify the ex- 
traordinary confidence which the King had re- 
poſed in him, ordered all the troops, which 
could be got together, to aſſemble at Com- 
peigne. Though the winter was well advanced, 
and had ſet in with extreme rigour, he placed 
himſelf at their head, and took the field. By 
Henry's activity and the zeal of his ſubjects, ſo 
many ſoldiers had been raiſed in the kingdom, 
and ſuch conſiderable reinforcements had been 
drawn from Germany and Swiſſerland, as formed 
an army reſpectable even in the eyes of a victo- 
rious enemy. Philip, alarmed at ſeeing it put 
in motion at ſuch an uncommon ſeaſon, began 
to tremble ſor his new conqueſts, particularly 
St. Quintin, the fortifications of which were 
hitherto but imperfectly repaired. 


Burt 


command of 
the army. 
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Bur the Duke of Guiſe meditated a more 
important er:terprize ; and after amuſing the 
enemy with threatening ſucceſhvely different 
towns on the frontiers of Flanders, he turned 
ſuddenly to the left, and inveſted Calais with 
his whole army. Calais had been taken by the 
Engliſh under Edward III. and was the fruit 
of that monarch's glorious victory at Crecy. 
Being the only place that they retained of their 
ancient and extenſive territories in France, and 
which opened to them at times, an eaſy and 
ſecure paſſage into the heart of that kingdom, 
their keeping poſleſſion of it ſoothed the pride 
of the one nation as much as it mortified the 
vanity of the other. Its ſituation was naturally 
fo ſtrong, and its fortifications deemed ſo im- 
pregnable, that no monarch of France, how 
adventurous ſoever, had been bold enough to 
attack it. Even when the domeſtick ſtrength of 
England was broken and exhauſted by the 
bloody wars between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, and its attention entirely diverted 
from foreign objects, Calais had remained un- 
diſturbed and unthreatened. Mary and her 
council, compoſed chiefly of eccleſiaſticks, un- 
acquainted with military affairs, and whoſe whole 
attention was turned towards extirpating hereſy 
out of the kingdom, had not only neglected to 
take any precautions for the ſafety of this im- 
portant place, but ſeemed to think that the 
reputation of its ſtrength alone was ſufficient 
for its ſecurity. Full of this opinion, they ven- 
tured, even after the declaration of war, to 
continue a practice which the low ſtate of the 
Queen's finances had introduced in times of 
peace. As the country adjacent to Calais was 
overſſowed during the winter, and the marſhes 
around it became impaſſable, except by one 
avenue, which the forts of St. Agatha and 

Newnham- 
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Newnham-bridge commanded, it had been the Boox XII. 


cuſtom of the Engliſh to diſmiſs the greater part 
of the garriſon towards the end of autumn, and 


to replace it in the ſpring. In vain did Lord Its defence- 


Wentworth, the governor of Calais, remon- 
ſtrate againſt this il|-timed parſimony, and re- 
preſent the poſſibility of his being attacked ſud- 
denly, while he had not troops ſufficient to 
man the works. The privy council treated 
theſe remonſtrances with ſcorn, as if they had 
flowed from the timidity or the rapaciouſneſs of 
the governor ; and ſome of them, with that 
confidence which is the companion of ignorance, 
boaſted that they would defend Calais with 
their white rods againſt any enemy who ſhould 
approach it during winter *. In vain did Philip, 
who had paſſed through Calais as he returned 
from England to the Netherlands, warn the 
Queen of the danger to which it was expoſed ; 
and acquainting her with what was neceſſary 
for its ſecurity, in vain did he offer to reinforce 
the garriſon during winter with a detachment 
of his own troops. Mary's counſellors, though 
obſequious to her in all points wherein religion 
was concerned, diſtruſted, as much as the reſt 
of their countrymen, every propoſition that 
came from her huſband ; and ſuſpecting this to 
be an artifice of Philip's, in order to gain the 
command of the town, they neglected his in- 
telligence, declined his offer, and left Calais 
with leſs than a fourth of the men requiſite for 
its defence. 


leis ſtate. 


Ir was his knowledge of this which en- Guiſe puſhes 
couraged the Duke of Guiſe to venture on an v — 


enter prize, that ſurpriſed his own countrymen, 
no leſs than his enemies. As he knew that its 
ſucceſs depended on conducting his operations 
with 

Carte, iii. 345. 
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Boox XII. with ſuch rapidity as would afford the Engliſh 
no time for thitowing relief into the town by 
ſea, and prevent Philip from giving him any 
interruption by land, he puſhed the attack with 
a degree of vigour little known in carrying on 
ſieges, during that age. He drove the Engliſh 
from fort St. Agatha at the firſt aſſault. He 
obliged them to abandon the fort of Newnham- 
bridge, after defending it three days. He took 
the caſtle which commanded the harbour by 
ſtorm ; and on the eighth day after he appeared 
before Calais, compelled the governor to ſur- 
render, as his feeble garriſon, which did not ex- 
ceed five hundred men, was worn out with the 
Takes the fatigue of ſuſtaining fo many attacks, and de- 
%, fending ſuch extenſive works. 


1558, 


andlikewiſe THz Duke of Guiſe, without allowing the 
Ham. Engliſh time to recover from the conſternation 
occaſioned by this blow, immediately inveſted 
Guiſnes, the garriſon of which, though more 
numerous, defended itſelf with leſs vigour, and 
after ſtanding one briſk aſlault, gave up the 
town. The caſtle of Hames was abandoned by 
the troops poſted there, without waiting the 


approach of the enemy. 


The ſplen- Tus, in a few days, during the depth of 
ad winter, and at a time when the fatal battle of 
theſe con- St, Quintin had fo depreſſed the ſanguine ſpirit 
wens. of the French, that their utmoſt aim was to 
protect their own country, without dreaming 

of making conqueſts on the enemy, the enter- 
prizing valour of one man drove the Engliſh 

out of Calais, after they had held it two hun- 

dred and ten years, and deprived them of every 

foot of land in a kingdom, where their domi- 

nions had been once ſo extenſive. This exploit, 

at the ſame time that it gave an high idea - 

the 
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the power and reſources of France to all Eu- Boox XII. 
rope, ſet the Duke of Guiſe, in the opinion of 7 558 
his countrymen, far above all the generals of : 
the age. They celebrated his conqueſts with 
immoderate tranſports of joy ; while the Engliſh 
gave vent to all the paſſions, which animate a 
high ſpirited people, when any great national 
calamity is manifeſtly owing to the ill conduct 
of their rulers. Mary and her miniſters, for- 
merly odious, were now contemptible in their 
eyes. All the terrors of her ſevere and arbi- 
trary adminiſtration could not reſtrain them 
from utterring execrations and threats againſt 
thoſe, who having wantonly involved the nation 
in a quarrel wherein it was nowiſe intereſted, 
had, by their negligence or incapacity, brought 
irreparable diſgrace on their country, and loft 
the moſt valuable poſſeſſion belonging to the 
Engliſh crown. 


Tae French King imitated the conduct of 
its former conqueror, Edward III. with re- 
gard to Calais. He commanded all the Engliſh 
inhabitants to quit the town; and giving their 
houſes to his own ſubjects, whom he allured to 
ſettle there by granting them various immu- 
nities, he left a numerous garriſon, under an 
experienced governor, for their defence. After 
this, his victorious army went into quarters of 
refreſhment, and the uſual inaction of winter 
returned. 
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DuRiNG theſe various operations, Ferdinand Feb. 24. 
aſſembled the college of Electors at Frankfort, — 
in order to lay before them the deed whereby »f the La- 
Charles V. had reſigned the Imperial crown, and Crows. 
transferred it to him. This he had hitherto de- 
layed on account of ſome difficulties which had 


occurred concerning the formalities requiſite in 
ſupplying 
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Boox XII. ſupplying a vacancy occaſioned by an event, to 
which there was no parallel in the annals of the 
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The Pope 
refuſes to 
acknow - 
ledge Fer- 
dinand as 
Emperor. 
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Empire. Theſe being at length adjuſted, the 
Prince of Orange executed the commiſſion with 
which he had been entruſted by Charles; the 
Electors accepted of his reſignation; declared 
Ferdinand his lawful ſucceſſor; and put him 
in poſſeſſion of all the enſigns of the Imperial 
dignity. | 


Bur when the new Emperor ſent Guſman, 
his chancellor, to acquaint the Pope with this 
tranſaction, to teſtify his reverence towards the 
Holy See, and to ſignify that, according to 
form, he would ſoon diſpatch an ambaſlador 
extraordinary to treat with his holineſs concern- 
ing his coronation ; Paul, whom neither expe- 
rience nor diſappointments could teach to bring 
down his lofty ideas of the papal prerogative 
to ſuch a moderate ſtandard as ſuited the genius 
of the times, refuſed to admit the envoy into 
his preſence, and declared all the proceedings 
at Frankfort irregular and invalid. He con- 


tended that the Pope, as the vicegerent of Chriſt, . 


was entruſted with the keys both of celeſtial 
and terreſtrial government ; that from him the 
Imperial juriſdiction was derived ; that though 
his predeceſſors had authorized the EleCtors to 
chuſe an Emperor whom the Holy See con- 
firmed, this privilege was confined to thoſe caſes 
when a vacancy was occaſioned by death; that 
the inſtrument of Charles's reſignation had been 
preſented in an improper court, as it belonged 
to the Pope alone to reject or to accept of it, and 
to nominate a perſon to fill the Imperial throne; 
that, ſetting aſide all theſe objections, Ferdi- 
nand's election laboured under two defects 
which alone were ſufficient to render it void; for 
the Proteſtant Electors had been admitted to 

vote, 
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rote, though, by their apoſtacy from the catho- Boox XII. 


lick faith, they had forteited that and every other 
privilege of the electoral office; and Ferdinand, 
by ratifying the conceſſions of ſeveral diets in 
favour of hereticks, had rendered himſelf un- 
worthy of the Imperial dignity, which was in- 
ſtituted for the protection, not for the deſtruc- 
tion of the church. But after thundering out 
theſe extravagant maxims, he added, with an 
appearance of condeſcenſion, that if Ferdinand 
would renounce all title to the Imperial crown, 
founded on the election at Frankfort, make 
profeſſions of repentance for his paſt conduct, 
and ſupplicate him, with due humility, to con- 
firm Charles's reſignation, as well as his aſſump- 
tion to the Empire, he might expect every 
mark of favour from his paternal clemency and 
goodneſs. Guſman, though he had foreſeen 
conſiderable difficulties in his negociation with 


the Pope, little expected that he would have 


revived thoſe antiquated and wild pretenſions, 
which aſtoniſhed him ſo much, that he hardly 
knew in what tone he ought to reply. He pru- 
dently declined entering into any controverſy 
concerning the nature or extent of the papal 
juriſdiction, and confining himſelf to the poli- 
tical conſiderations, which ſhould determine the 
Pope to recogniſe an Emperor already in poſ- 
lethon, he endeavoured to place them in ſuch a 
gut, as he imagined could ſcarcely fail to 
ſtrike Paul, if he were not altogether blind to 
his own intereſt. Philip ſeconded Guſman's 
arguments with great earneſtneſs, by an am- 
bulador whom he ſent to Rome on purpoſe, 
and beſought the Pope to deſiſt from olaims fo 
unſeaſonable, as might not only irritate and 
alarm Ferdinand and the Princes of the em- 
pire, but furniſh the enemies of the Holy See 
with 2 new reaſon for repreſenting its juriſdiction 

Vol. III. E e as 
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Book XII. as incompatible with the rights of Princes, and 
ſubverſive of all civil authority. But Paul, who 
1559 deemed it a crime to attend to any conſideration 
ſuggeſted by human prudence or policy, when 
he thought himſelf called upon to aſſert the pre- 
rogatives of the Papal See, remained inflexible , 
and during his pontificate, Ferdinand was not 
acknowledged as Emperor by the court of 
Rome“. 


Henry en- WhiLe Henry was intent upon his prepara- 
excite the tions for the approaching campaign, he received 
acalad Eng. accounts of the iſſue of his negociations in Scot- 
ud. land. Long experience having at laſt taught 
| the Scots the imprudence of involving their 
country in every quarrel between France and 
England, neither the folicitations of his ambaſſa- 

dor, nor the addreſs and authority of the Queen- 

regent, could prevail on them to take arms 

againſt a kingdom, with which they were at 

peace. On this occaſion the ardour of a mar- 

tial nobility and of a turbulent people was re- 


ſtrained by regard for the publick intereſt and 


tranquillity, which, in former deliberations of 


this kind, had been ſeldom attended to by a 
nation always prone to ruſh into every new war. 
But though the Scots adhered with ſteadineſs 
to their pacifick ſyſtem, they were extremely 
ready to gratify the French King in another 


particular, which he had given in charge to his 


ambaſſador. 


Marriageof Tur young Queen of Scots had been affi- 

theDauphin 2 

with the anced to the Dauphin in the year one thouſand 

Queen of five hundred and forty-eight, and having been 
educated fince that time in the court of France, 


ſhe 


* Godleveus de Abdicat. Car. V. ap. Gold. polit. Imp. 
392. Palay, lib. xiii. 189, Ribier, ii. 746. 759. 
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d ſhe had grown up to be the moſt amiable, and Boox XII. 
5 one of the moſt accompliſhed Princeſſes of that N 
1 age. Henry demanded the conſent of her ſub- "59% 
* jects to the celebration of the marriage; and a 
5 parliament which was held for that purpoſe, 
: appointed eight commiſſioners to repreſent the 
* whole body of the nation at that ſolemnity, 
f with power to ſign ſuch deeds as might be re- 

quiſite before it was concluded. In ſettling the 

articles of the marriage, the Scots took eve 
bs precaution that prudence could dictate, in 
d order to preſerve the liberty and independence 
of their country; while the French uſed every 
ht art to ſecure to the Dauphin the conduct of 
fs affairs during the Queen's life, and the ſuc- 
10 ceſſion of the crown on the event of her demiſe. 
* The marriage was celebrated with pomp ſuit- April. 14. 
* able to the dignity of the parties, and the mag- | 
* nificence of a court at that time the moſt ſplen- 
ot did in Europe". Thus Henry, in the courſe 
= of a few months, had the glory of recovering 
2 an important poſſeſſion which had anciently be- 
* longed to the crown of France, and of adding 
* to it the acquiſition of a new kingdom. By 
14 this event, too, the Duke of Guiſe acquired 
* new conſideration and importance; the marriage 
* of his niece to the apparent heir of the crown, 
ely raiſing him ſo far beyond the condition of other 
her ſubjects, as ſeemed to render the credit which 
his he had gained by his great actions no leſs per- 

manent than it was extenſive. 

8 Wuxx the campaign opened, ſoon after the The cam- 
and Dauphin's marriage, the Duke of Guiſe was 4 2” 
i placed at the head of the army, with the ſame 
n unlimited powers as formerly. Henry had re- 
ſhe Ee 2 ceived 
wp. T Keith's hiſtory of Scotland, p. 73. Append, 13. Corps. 
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The French 
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feated at 


Gravelines. was more than counterbalanced by an event that 
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that the troops under his command were both 
numerous and well appointed; while Philip, 
exhauſted by the extraordinary efforts of the 
preceding year, had been ubliged to diſmiſs ſo 
many of his forces during the winter, that he 
could not bring an army into the field capable of 
making head againſt the enemy. The Duke of 
Guiſe did not loſe the favourable opportunity 
which his ſuperiority afforded him. He in- 
veſted Thionville in the dutchy of Luxemburg, 
one of the ſtrongeſt towns on the frontier of the 
Netherlands, and of great importance to France 
by its neighbourhood to Metz; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the obſtinate valour with which it was 
defended, he forced it to capitulate after a ſiege 
of three weeks“. 


Bur the ſucceſs of this enterprize, which it 
was expected would lead to other conqueſts, 


happened in another part of the Low-Countries, 
The Marechal de Termes, governor of Calais, 
having penetrated into Flanders without oppo- 
ſition, inveſted Dunkirk with an army of four- 
teen thouſand men, and took it by ſtorm on 
the fifth day of the fiege. Hence he ad- 
vanced towards Nieuport, which muſt have ſoon 
fallen into his hands, if the approach of the 
Count of Egmont with a ſuperior army had 
not made it prudent to retreat. The French 
troops were ſo much encumbered with the 
booty which they had got at Dunkirk, or by 
ravaging the open country, that they moved 
ſlowly; and Egmont, who had left his heavy 
baggage and artillery behind him, marched with 
ſuch rapidity, that he came up with them near 
Gravelines, and attacked them with the utmoſt 

impetuoſity. 

V Thuan. lib. xx. 690. 
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5 impetuoſity. De Termes, who had the choice Boox XII. 
p of the ground, having poſted his troops to ad- wo 
* vantage in the angle formed by the mouth of * | 
ſo the river Aa and the ſea, received him with | 
he great firmneſs. Victory remained for ſome time | 
of in ſuſpenſe, the deſperate valour of the French, | 
of who foreſaw the unavoidable deſtruction that | 
ity muſt follow upon a rout in an enemy's country, 1 
in- counterbalancing the ſuperior number of the | 
rg, Flemings, when one of thoſe accidents to which | 
the human prudence does not extend, decided the 
ce conteſt in favour of the latter. A ſquadron of 
ih- Engliſh ſhips of war, which was cruizing on 
188 the coaſt, being drawn by the noiſe of the firing | 
-ge towards the place of the engagement, entered | 
the river Aa and turned its great guns againſt | 
the right wing of the French, with ſuch effect as | 
| it 1 broke that body, and ſpread terror { 
ſts, and confuſion through the whole army. The N 
hat Flemings, to whom aſſiſtance, ſo unexpected | 
on and fo ſeaſonable, gave freſh ſpirit, redoubled | 
ais, their efforts, that they might not loſe the ad- 
po- vantage which fortune had preſented them, or | 
ur- give the enemy time to recover from their con- | 
on ſternation, and the rout of the French ſoon be- g 
ad- came univerſal. Near two thouſand were killed 
oon on the ſpot; a great number fell by the hands 
the of the peaſants, who in revenge for the crueltv | 
had with which their country had been. plunderea, 
ach purſued the fugitives and maſlacred them with- | 
the out mercy ; the reſt were taken priſoners, toge- 
by ther with De Termes their general, and many | 
1 officers of diſtinction Xx. 
av 
nh Tuis ſignal victory, for which the Count of The Duke 
ear Egmont was afterwards ſo ill requited by Philip, 4 = 
oſt obliged the Duke of Guiſe to relinquiſh all other the vitori- 
ity, ſchemes, and to haſten towards the frontier of“. 
Picardy, 


* Thuan, lib. xx. 694. 
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Boox XII, Picardy, that he might oppoſe the progreſs of 


1558, 


the enemy in that province. This diſaſter re- 
flected new luſtre on his reputation, and once 
more turned the eyes of his countrymen towards 
him, as the only general on whoſe arms victory 
always attended, and in whoſe conduct as well 
as good fortune they could confide in every 
danger. Henry reinforced Guiſe's army with ſo 
many troops drawn from the adjacent garriſons, 
that it ſoon amounted to forty thouſand men, 
That of the enemy, after the junction of Egmont 
with the Duke of Savoy, was not inferior in 
number. They encamped at the diſtance of a 
few leagues from one another ; and each mo- 
narch having joined his reſpective army, it was 
expected, after the viciſſitudes of good and bad 
ſucceſs during this and the former campaign, 
that a deciſive battle would at laſt determine 
which of the rivals ſhould take the aſcendant 
for the future, and give law to Europe. But 
though both had it in their power, neither of 
them diſcovered any inclination to bring the de- 
termination of ſuch an important point to de- 
pend upon the uncertain and fortuitous iſſue of 
a ſingle battle. The fatal engagements at St. 
Quintin and Gravelines were too recent to be 
ſo ſoon forgotten, and the proſpect of encoun- 
tering the ſame troops, commanded by the ſame 
generals who had twice triumphed over his 
arms, inſpired Henry with a degree of caution 
which was not common to him. Philip, of a 
genius averſe to bold operations in war, natu- 
rally leaned to cautious meaſures, and would ha- 
zard nothing againſt a general ſo fortunate and 
ſucceſsful as the Duke of Guiſe. Both mo- 
narchs, as by agreement, ſtood on the defen- 
ſive, and, fortifying their camps, carefully avoid- 
ed every ſkirmiſh or rencounter that might bring 


on a general engagement. 
WulLE 
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WHILE the armies continued in this inaction, 
peace began to be mentioned in each camp; and 
both Henry and Philip diſcovered an inclination 
to liſten to any overture that tended to re-eſta- 
bliſh it. The kingdoms of France and Spain 
had been engaged, during half a century, in 
almoſt continual wars, carried on at great ex- 
pence, and productive of no conſiderable advan- 
tage to either. Exhauſted by extraordinary 
and unceaſing efforts, which far exceeded thoſe 
to which the nations of Europe had been ac- 
cuſtomed before the rivalſhip between Charles 
V. and Francis I. both nations longed ſo much for 
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Both mo- 


narchs be- 
ginto defire 
peace. 


an interval of repoſe, in order to recruit their 


ſtrength, that their ſovereigns drew from them 
with difficulty the ſupplies neceſſary for carry- 
ing on hoſtilities. The private inclinations of 
both the Kings concurred with thoſe of their 
people. Philip was prompted to wiſh for peace 
by his fond deſire of returning to Spain. Ac- 
cuſtomed from his infancy to the climate and 


manners of that country, he was attached to it 


with ſuch extreme predilection, that he was un- 
happy in any other part of his dominions. But 
as he could not quit the Low Countries, either 
with decency or ſafety, and venture on a voyage 
to Spain, during the continuance of war, the 
proſpect of a pacification which would put it 
in his power to execute this favourite ſcheme, 
was highly acceptable. Henry was no leſs de- 
ſirous of being delivered from the burden and 
avocations of war, that he might have leiſure 
to turn all his attention, and bend the whole 
force of his government, towards ſuppreſſing the 
opinions of the Reformers, which were ſpread- 
ing with ſuch rapidity in Paris, and other great 
towns of France, that they began to grow for- 
midable to the eſtabliſned church. 


Bes1Des 
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Bxs tors theſe publick and avowed conſidera- 
tions, ariſing from the ſtate of the two hoſtile 
kingdoms, or from the wiſhes of their reſpec- 
tive monarchs, there was a ſecret intrigue car- 
ried on in the court of France, which contri- 
buted as much as either of the other, to haſten 
and to facilitate the negociation of a peace. 
The Conſtable Montmorency, during his cap- 
tivity, beheld the rapid ſucceſs and growing fa- 
vour of the Duke of Guiſe, with envious foli- 
citude. Every advantage gained by his rival 


he conſidered as a freſh wound to his own repu- 


tation, and he knew with what malevolent ad- 
dreſs it would be improved to diminiſh his 
credit with the King, and to augment that of 
the Duke of Guiſe. Theſe arts, he was afraid, 
might, by degrees, work on the eaſy and ductile 
mind of Henry, ſo as to efface all remains of 
his ancient affection towards himſelf. But he could 
not diſcover any remedy for this, unleſs he were 
allowed to return home, that he might try 
whether by his preſence he could defeat the 
artifices of his enemies, and revive thoſe warm 


and tender ſentiments which had long attached 


Henry to him, with a confidence ſo entire, as 
reſembled rather the cordiality of private friend- 
ſhip, than the cold and ſelfiſh connexion be- 
tween a monarch and one of his courtiers. 
While Montmorency was forming ſchemes and 
wiſhes for his return to France with much 
anxiety of mind, but with little hope of ſucceſs, 
an unexpected incident prepared the way for 
it. The Cardinal of Lorrain, who had ſhared 
with his brother in the King's favour, and par- 
ticipated of the power which that conferred, did 
not bear proſperity with the ſame diſcretion as 
the Duke of Guiſe. Intoxicated with their 
good fortune, he forgot how much they had 
been indebted for their preſent elevation to their 

connexions 
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connexions with the Dutcheſs of Valentinois, 
and vainly aſcribed all to the extraordinary 
merit of their family. This led him not only 
to negle& his benefactreſs, but to thwart her 
ſchemes, and to talk with a ſarcaſtick liberty of 
her character and perſon. That ſingular wo- 
man, who, if we may believe contemporary 
writers, retained the beauty and charms of 
youth at the age of threeſcore, and on whom 
it is certain that Henry ſtill doated with all the 
fondneſs of love, felt this injury with ſenſibility, 
and ſet herſelf with eagerneſs to revenge it. 
As there was no method of ſupplanting the 
Princes of Lorrain fo effectually as by a coalition 
of intereſts with the Conſtable, ſhe propoſed the 
marriage of her grand-daughter with one of his 
ſons, as the bond of their future union, and 
Montmorency readliy gave his conſent to the 
match. Having thus cemented their alliance, 
the dutcheſs employed all her influence with the 
King, in order to confirm his inclinations to- 
wards peace, and induce him to take the ſteps 
neceſſary for attaining it. She inſinuated that 
any overture of that kind would come with great 
propriety from the Conſtable, and if committed 
to the conduct of his prudence, could hardly 
fail of ſucceſs. 


Henry, long accuſtomed to devolve all af- 
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fairs of importance on the Conſtable, and need - gociation to 
ing only this encouragement to return to his an- Mentre- 


cient habits, wrote to him immediately with his 
uſual familiarity and affection, empowering him 
at the ſame time to take the firſt opportunity of 
ſounding Philip and his miniſters with regard to 
peace. Montmorency made his application to 
Philip by the moſt proper channel. He opened 
himſelf to the Duke of Savoy, who, notwith- 


ſtanding the height of preferment to which he 
had 


rency. 
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he had acquired in the Spaniſh ſervice, was 
weary of remaining in exile, and languiſhed to 
return into his dominions. As there was no 
proſpect of his recovering poſſeſſion of them by 
force of arms, he conſidered a definitive treaty 
of peace between France and Spain, as the only 
event by which he could hope to obtain reſtitu- 
tion. Being no ſtranger to Philip's private 
wiſhes with regard to peace, he eaſily prevailed 
on him not only to diſcover a diſpoſition on his 
part towards -accommodation, but to permit 
Montmorency to return, on his parole, to France, 
that he might confirm his own ſovereign in his 
pacifick ſentiments. Henry received the Con- 
ſtable with the moſt flattering marks of regard; 
abſence, inſtead of having abated or extinguiſhed 
the Monarch's friendſhip, ſeemed to have given 
it new ardour. Montmorency, from the moment 
of his appearance in court, aſſumed, if poſſi- 
ble, a higher place than ever in his affection, and 
a more perfect aſcendant over his mind. The 
Cardinal of Lorrain and Duke of Guiſe pru- 


dently gave way to a tide of favour too ſtrong 


for them to oppoſe, and confining themſelves 
to their proper departments, permitted, without 
any ſtruggle, the Conſtable and Dutcheſs of 
Valentinois to direct publick affairs at their plea- 
ſure. They ſoon prevailed on the King to nomi- 
nate plenipotentiaries to treat of peace. Philip 
did the ſame. The abbey of Cercamp was 
fixed on as the place of congreſs ; and all mili- 
tary operations were immediately terminated by 
a ſuſpenſion of arms. 


Wut theſe preliminary ſteps were taking 
towards a treaty which reſtored tranquillity to 
Europe, Charles V. whoſe ambition had ſo long 
diſturbed it, ended his days in the monaſtery 
of St. Juſtus. When Charles entered this re- 
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treat, he formed ſuch a plan of life for himſelf, Boo XII. 


as would have ſuited the condition of a private 
gentleman of a moderate fortune. His table 
was neat but plain; his domeſticks few; his 
intercourſe with them familiar ; all the cumber- 
ſome and ceremonious forms of attendance on 
his perſon were entirely aboliſhed, as deſtructive 
of that ſocial eaſe and tranquillity which he 
courted in order to ſooth the remainder of his 
days. As the mildneſs of the climate, together 
with his deliverance from the burdens and cares 
of government, procured him, at firſt, a conſi- 
derable remiſſion from the acute pains with 
which he had been long tormented, he enjoyed, 
perhaps, more complete fatisfaction in this 
humble folitude, than all his grandeur had ever 
yielded him. The ambitious thoughts and pro- 
jects which had fo long engroſſed and diſquieted 
him, were quite effaced from his mind: Far 
from taking any part in the political tranſactions 
of the Princes of Europe, he reſtrained his 
curiolity even from any inquiry concerning 
them; and he ſeemed to view the buſy ſcene 
which he had abandoned with all the contempt 
and indifference ariſing from his thorough ex- 
perience of its vanity, as well as from the plea- 
ling reflection of having diſentangled himſelf 
from its cares. 


OTHER amuſements, and other objects, now 
occupied him. Sometimes he cultivated the 
plants in his garden with his own hands; ſome- 
times he rode out to the neighbouring wood 
on a little horſe, the only one that he kept, 
attended by a ſingle ſervant on foot. When 
his infirmities confined him to his apartment, 
which often happened, and deprived him of 
theſe more active recreations, he either admitted 
a few gentlemen who reſided near the monaſtery 

o 
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Boox XII. to viſit him, and entertained them familiarly at 
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his table; or he employed himſelf in ſtudying 
mechanical principles and in forming curious 
works of mechaniſm, of which he had always 
been remarkably fond, and to which his genius 
was peculiarly turned. With this view he had 
engaged Turriano, one of the moſt ingenious 
artiſts of that age, to accompany him in his 
retreat. He laboured together with him in 
framing models of the moſt uſeful machines, 
as well as in making experiments with regard 
to their reſpective powers, and it was not ſeldom 
that the ideas of the monarch aſliſt-d or per- 
fected the inventions of the artiſt. He relieved 


his mind, at intervals, with flighter and more 


fantaſtick works of mechaniſm, in faſhioning 
puppets, which, by the ſtructure of internal 
ſprings, mimicked the geſtures and actions of 
men, to the no ſmall aſtoniſhment of the igno- 
rant monks, who beholding movements, which 
they could not comprehend, ſometimes dif- 
truſted their own ſenſes, and ſometimes ſuf- 
pected Charles and Turriano of being in com- 


pact with inviſible powers. He was particularly 


curious with regard to the conſtruction of clocks 
and watches ; and having found, after repeated 
trials, that he could not bring any two of them 
to go exactly alike, he reflected, it is ſaid, with 
a mixture of ſurpriſe as well as regret on his 
own folly, in having beſtowed ſo much time 
and labour on the more vain attempt of bringing 
mankind to a preciſe uniformity of ſentiment 
concerning the intricate and myſterious doctrines 


_ of religion. 


His more 
lerious oc- 
cupatious. 


Bur in what manner ſcever Charles diſpoſed 
of the reſt of his time, he conſtantly reſerved a 
conſiderable portion of it for religious exerciſes. 
He regularly attended divine ſervice in the 

chapel 
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evening; he took great pleaſure in reading 
books of devotion, particularly the works of 
St. Auguſtine and St. Bernard; and converſed 
mach with his confeflor, and the prior of the 
monaſtery, on pious ſubjects. Thus did Charles 
paſs the firſt year of his retreat, in a manner 
not unbecoming a man perfectly diſengaged 
from the affairs of the preſent life, and ſtanding 
on the confines of a future world, either in 
innocent amuſements, which ſoothed his pains, 
and relieved a mind worn out with exceſſive ap- 
plication to buſineſs; or in devout occupations, 
which he deemed neceflary in preparing for 
another ſtate. 


Bur about ſix months before his death, the ——_— 


gout, after a longer intermiſſion than uſual, re- 
turned with a proportional increaſe of violence. 
His ſhattered conſtitution had not vigour enough 
remaining to withſtand ſuch a ſhock. It en- 
feebled his mind as much as his body ; and from 
this period we hardly diſcern any traces of that 
ſound and maſculine underſtanding, which diſ- 
tinguiſned Charles among his contemporaries. 
An illiberal and timid ſuperſtition depreſſed his 
ſpirit. He had no reliſh for amuſements of any 
kind. He endeavoured to conform, in his man- 
ner of living, to all the rigour of monaſtick au- 
ſterity. He deſired no other ſociety than that 
of monks, and was almoſt continually employed 


with them in chanting the hymns of the Miſſal. 


As an expiation for his fins, he gave himſelf 
the diſcipline in ſecret with ſuch ſeverity, that 
the whip of cords which he employed as the 
inſtrument of his puniſhment, was found after 
his deceaſe tinged with his blood. Nor was he 
ſatisfied with theſe acts of mortification, which, 
however ſevere, were not unexampled. The 

timorous 
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Boox XII. timorous and diſtruſtful ſolicitude which always 


— 
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accompanies ſuperſtition, ſtill continued to diſ- 
quiet him, and depreciating all that he had 
done, prompted him to aim at ſomething ex- 
traordinary, at ſome new and ſingular act of 
piety that would diſplay his zeal, and merit the 
favour of heaven. The act on which he fixed 
was as wild and uncommon, as any that ſuper- 
ſtition ever ſuggeſted to a weak and diſordered 
fancy. He reſolved to celebrate his own obſe- 
quies before his death. He ordered his tomb 
to be erected in the chapel of the monaſtery, 
His domeſticks marched thither in funeral pro- 
ceſſion, with black tapers in their hands. He 
himſelf followed in his ſhroud. He was laid 
in his coffin, with much ſolemnity. The ſer- 


vice for the dead was chanted, and Charles 


Joined in the prayers which were offered up for 
the reſt of his ſoul, mingling his tears with 
thoſe which his attendants ſhed, as if they had 
been celebrating a real funeral. The ceremony 
cloſed with ſprinkling holy water on the coffin 
in the uſual form, and all the aſſiſtants retiring, 
the doors of the chapel were ſhut. Then Charles 


role out of the coffin and withdrew to his a- 


partment, full of thoſe awful ſentiments, which 
ſuch a ſingular ſolemnity was calculated to in- 
ſpire. But either the fatiguing length of the 
ceremony, or the impreſſion which this image of 
death left on his mind affected him ſo much, that 
next day he was ſeized with a fever. His feeble 
frame could not long reſiſt its violence, and he 
expired on the twenty-firſt of September, after a 
life of fifty-eight years, ſix months, and twenty- 
five days 
As 
Y Strada de Bello Belg. lib. i. p. 11. Thuan. 723. 
dov. ii. 609, &c. Miniana Contin. Marianz, vol. iv. 
216, Vera y Zuniga vida de Carlos, p. 111. | 
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As Charles was the firſt prince of the age Boox XII. 


in rank and dignity, the part which he acted, 


whether we conſider the greatneſs, the variety, His Uara«- 
or the ſucceſs of his undertakings, was the moſt der. 


conſpicuous. It is from an attentive obſerva- 
tion of his conduct, not from the exaggerated 
praiſes of the Spaniſh hiſtorians, or the undiſ- 
tinguiſhing cenſure of the French, that a juſt 
idea of Charles's genius and abilities is to be 
collected. He poſſeſſed qualities fo peculiar, as 
ſtrongly mark his character, and not only di- 
ſtinguiſn him from the Princes who were his 
contemporaries, but account for that ſuperiority 
over them which he ſo long maintained. In 
forming his ſchemes, he was, by nature, as well 
as by habit, cautious and conſiderate. Born with 
talents which unfolded themſelves flowly, and 
were late in attaining maturity, he was accuſ- 
tomed to ponder every ſubject that demanded 
his conſideration with a careful and deliberate 
attention. He bent the whole force of his mind 
towards it, and dwelling upon it with a ſerious 
application, undiverted by pleaſure, and hardly 
relaxed by any amuſement, he revolved it, in 
ſilence, in his own breaſt. He then communi- 
cated the matter to his minifters, and after hear- 
ing their opinions, took his reſolution with a de- 
ciſive firmneſs, which ſeldom follows ſuch flow 
and ſeemingly heſitating conſultations. Of con- 
ſequence, Charles's meaſures, inſtead of reſem- 
bling the deſultory and irregular ſallies of Henry 
VIII. or Francis I. had the appearance of a con- 
ſiſtent ſyſtem, in which all the parts were arrang- 
ed, the effects were foreſeen, and the accidents 
were provided for. His promptitude in execu- 
tion was no leſs remarkable than his patience in 
deliberation. He conſulted with phlegm, but he 
acted with vigour ; and did not diſcover greater 
ſagacity in his choice of the meaſures which it 

was 
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Book XII. was proper to purſue, than fertility of genius in 
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finding out the means for rendering his purſuit 
of them ſucceſsful. Though he had naturally 
ſo little of the martial turn, that during the 
moſt ardent and buſtling period of life he re- 
mained in the cabinet inactive, yet, when he 
choſe at length to appear at the head of his 
armics, his mind was ſo formed for vigorous ex- 
ertions 1n every direction, that he acquired ſuch 
knowledge in the art of war, and fuch talents 
for command, as rendered him equal in repu- 
tation and ſucceſs to the moſt able generals of 
the age. Bur Charles poſſeſſed, in the moſt 
eminent degree, the ſcience which is of greateſt 
importance to a monarch, that of knowing men, 
and of adapting their talents to the various de- 
partments which he allotted to them. From the 
death of Chievres to the end of his reign, he 
employed no general in the field, no miniſter in 
the cabinet, no ambaſlador to a foreign court, no 
governor of a province, whoſe abilities were in- 
adequate to the truſt which he repoſed in them. 
Though deſtitute of that bewitching affability 
of manners, which gained Francis the hearts of 
all who approached his perſon, he was no ſtranger 
to the virtues which ſecure fidelity and attach- 
ment. He placed unbounded confidence in his 
generals; he rewarded their ſervices with muni- 
ficence; he neither envied their fame, nor diſ- 
covered any jealouſy of their power. Almoſt 
all the generals who conducted his armies, may 
be placed on a level with thoſe illuſtrious per- 
ſonages who have attained the higheſt eminence 
of military glory ; and his advamages over his 
rivals, are to be aſcribed fo manifeſtly to the ſu- 
perior abilities of tne commanders whom he ſet 
in oppolition to them, that this might ſeem to 
detract, in ſome degree, from his own merit, if 
the talent of diſcoy ering and employing ſuch 
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inſtruments were not the moſt undoubted proof Boox XII. 


of a capacity for government. 


THERE were, nevertheleſs, defects in his po- 
litical character which muſt conſiderably abate 
the admiration due to his extraordinary talents. 
Charles's ambition was inſatiable ; and though 
there ſeems to be no foundation for an opinion 
prevalent in his own age, that he had formed 
the chimerical project of eſtabliſhing an univer- 
ſal monarchy in Europe, it is certain that his 
deſire of being diſtinguiſhed as a conqueror, in- 
volved him in continual wars, which not only 
exhauſted and oppreſſed his ſubjects, but left 
him little leiſure for giving attention to the inte- 


rior police and improvement of his kingdoms, - 


the great objects of every Prince who makes the 
happineſs of his people the end of his govern- 
ment. Charles, at a very early period of life, 
having added the Imperial crown to the king- 
doms of Spain, and to the hereditary dominions 
of the houſes of Auſtria and Burgundy, this 
opened to him ſuch a vaſt field of enterprize, and 
engaged him in ſchemes ſo complicated as well 
as arduous, that feeling his power to be unequal 
to the execution of them, he had often recourſe 
to low artifices unbecoming his ſuperior talents, 
and ſometimes ventured on ſuch deviations from 
integrity, as were diſhonourable in a great 
Prince. His inſidious and fraudulent policy 
appeared more conſpicuous, and was rendered 


more odious, by a compariſon with the open 


and undeſigning character of his contemporaries 
Francis I. and Henry VIII. This difference, 
though occaſioned chiefly by the diverſity of 
their tempers, muſt be aſcribed, in ſome degree, 
to ſuch an oppolition in the principles of their 
political conduct, as affords ſome excuſe for 
this defect in Charles's behaviour, though it 
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cannot ſerve as a juſtification of it. Francis 
and Henry ſeldom acted but from the impulſe 
of their paſſions, and ruſhed headlong towards 
the object in view. Charles's meaſures, being 
the reſult of cool reflection, were diſpoſed into a 
regular ſyſtem, and carried on upon a concerted 
plan. Perſons who act in the former manner, 
naturally purſue the end in view, without aſſum- 
ing any diſguiſe, or diſplaying much addreſs, 
Such as hold the latter courſe, are apt, in form- 
ing as well as in executing their deſigns, to em- 
ploy ſuch refinements as always lead to artifice 
in conduct, and often degenerate into deceit. 


Tur circumſtances tranſmitted to us, with 
reſpect to Charles's private deportment and cha- 
racter, are fewer and leſs intereſting, than might 
have been expected from the great number of 


authors who have undertaken to write an ac- 


count of his life. Theſe are not the objects of 
this hiſtory, which aims more at repreſenting 
the great tranſactions of the reign of Charles V. 
than at delineating his private virtues or de- 
fects. 


Tux plenipotentiaries of France, Spain, and 
England, continued their conferences at Cer- 


camp; and though each of them, with the 


uſual art of negociators, made at firſt very high 
demands in the name of their reſpective courts, 
yet as they were all equally deſirous of peace, 
they would have conſented reciprocally to ſuch 
abatements and reſtrictions of their claims, as 
muſt have removed every obſtacle to an accom- 
modation. The death of Charles V. was a new 
motive with Philip to haſten the concluſion of 
a treaty, as it increaſed his impatience for re- 
turning into Spain, where there was now no per- 


ſon greater or more illuſtrious than himſelf. But, 
| in 
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in ſpite of the concurring wiſhes of all the par- Boox XII. 
ery er an event happened which — CI 
ſioned an unayoidable delay in their negocia- ca 
tions. About a month after the opening of the 
conferences at Cercamp, Mary of England ended — 12 
her ſhort and inglorious reign, and Elizabeth mary of 
her ſiſter was immediately proclaimed Queen by England. 
the Engliſh with univerſal joy. As the powers 

of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries expired on the 

death of their miſtreſs, they could not proceed 

until they received a commiſſion and inſtruc- 

tions from their new ſovereign. 


Hexzy and Philip beheld Elizabeth's eleva- Henry and. 
tion to the throne with equal ſolicitude. As Elizabeth, 
during Mary's jealous adminiſtration, under the f ſucceſ- 
moſt difficult circumſtances, and in a ſituation © 
extremely delicate, that Princeſs had conducted 
herſelf with prudence and addreſs far exceeding 
her years, they had conceived an high idea of 
her abilities, and already formed expectations of 
a reign very different from that of her ſiſter. 

Equally ſenſible of the importance of gaining 
her favour, both monarchs ſet themſelyes with 
emulation to court it, and employed every art 
in order to inſinuate themſelves into her con- 
fidence. Each of them had ſomething merito- 
rious, with regard to Elizabeth, to plead in his 
own behalf. Henry had offered her a retreat 
in his dominions, if the dread of her fiſter's 
violence ſhould force her to fly for ſafety out 
of England. Philip, by his powerful interceſ- 
hon, had prevented Mary from proceeding to 
the moſt fatal extremities againſt her. Each of 
them endeavoured now to avail himſelf of the 
circumftances in his favour. Henry wrote to 
Elizabeth, ſoon after her acceſſion, with the 
warmeſt exprefſians of regard and friendſhip. 
He repreſented the war which had unhappily 

Ff 2 been 
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regs national quarrel, but as the effect of Mary's al 
blind partiality to her huſband and fond com- W 
pliance with all his wiſhes. He entreated her 2 
to diſengage herſelf from an alliance which had fi 
proved fo unfortunate to England, and to con- of 
ſent to a ſeparate peace with him, without min- th 
gling her intereſts with thoſe of Spain, from ar 
which they ought now to be altogether diſ- pr 
joined. Philip, on the other hand, unwilling un 
to loſe his connexion with England, the im- on 
portance of which, during a rupture with France, be 
he had ſo recently experienced, not only vied Pl: 
with Henry in declarations of eſteem for Eliza- zal 
beth, and in profeſſions of his reſolution to cul clc 
tivate the ſtricteſt amity with her, but, in order tro 
to confirm and perpetuate their union, he offered tur 
himſelf to her in marriage, and undertook tv 
procure a diſpenſation from the Pope to that 5 
effect. dia 
| pot 
Elizabeth's ELIZABETH Weighed the propoſals of the two 18 
tions con- Monarchs attentively, and with that provident con 
3 her diſcernment of her true intereſt which was con- to 
ſpicuous in all her deliberations. She gave ſult 
ſome encouragement to Henry's overture of a 1 
ſeparate negociation, becauſe it opened a chan- in 
nel of correſpondence with France, which ſhe hoy 
might find to be of great advantage, if Philip ton 
ſhould not diſcover ſufficient zeal and ſolicitude mat 
for ſecuring to her proper terms in the joint Eng 
treaty. But ſhe ventured on this ſtep with the of | 
moſt cautious reſerve, that ſhe might not alarm beer 
Philip's ſuſpicious temper, and loſe an ally in at- ther 
tempting to gain an enemy *. Henry himſelf, was 
by an unpardonable act of indiſcretion, pre- pert 
vented her from carrying her intercourſe with Nor 
him to ſuch a length as might have offended or 
alienated A 
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was courting Elizabeth's friendſhip with the 
greateſt aſſiduity, he yielded with an incon- 
ſiderate facility to the ſolicitations of the Princes 
of Lorrain, and allowed his daughter-in-law, 
the Queen of Scots, to aſſume the title and 
arms of Queen of England. This il|-timed 
pretenſion, the ſource of many calamities to the 
unfortunate Queen of Scots, extinguiſhed at 
once all the confidence that might have grown 
between Henry and Elizabeth, and left in its 
place diſtruſt, reſentment, and antipathy. Eli- 
zabeth found that ſhe muſt unite her intereſts 
cloſely with Philip's, and expect peace only 
from negociations carried on in conjunction with 
him“. 


As ſhe had granted a commiſſion, imme- Sheempow- 


ers her am- 


diately after her acceſſion, to the ſame pleni- bafadors wo 


potentiaries whom her ſiſter had employed, ſhe rag 


now inſtructed them to act in every point in 
concert with the plenipotentiaries of Spain, and 
to take no ſtep until they had previouſly con- 
ſulted with them . But though ſhe deemed it 
prudent to aſſume this appearance of confidence 
in the Spaniſh Monarch, ſhe knew preciſely 
how far to carry it; and diſcovered no inclina- 
tion to accept of that extraordinary propoſal of 
marriage which Philip had made to her. The 
Engliſh had expreſſed fo openly their deteſtation 
of her ſiſter's choice of him, that it would have 
been highly imprudent to have exaſperated 
them by renewing that odious alliance. She 
was too well acquainted with Philip's harſh im- 
perious temper, to think of him for a huſband. 
Nor could ſhe admit a diſpenſation from the 

Pope 

* Strype's Annals of the Reformation, i. 11, Carte's 

Hiſt. of Eng. vol. iii. p. 375. Forbes full View, i. 
P. 37. 40. 
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Boon XII, Pope to be ſufficient to authorize her marrying 


him, without condemning her father's divorce 
from Catherine of Arragon, and acknowledging 
of conſequence that her mother's marriage was 
null, and her own birth illegitimate. But though 
ſhe determined not to yield to Philip's addreſſes, 
the ſituation of her affairs rendered it dangerous 
to reject them ; ſhe returned her anſwer, there- 
fore, in terms which were evaſive, but ſo tem- 
pered with reſpect, that though they gave him 
no reaſon to be ſecure of ſucceſs, they did not 
altogether extinguiſh his hopes. 


By this artifice, as well as by the prudence. 
with which ſhe concealed her ſentiments and 
intentions concerning religion, for ſome time 
after her acceſſion, ſhe ſo far gained upon Philip, 
that he warmly eſpouſed her intereſt in the 
conferences which were renewed at Cercamp, 
and afterwards removed to Chateau-Cambreſis. 
A definitive treaty, which was to adjuſt the 
claims and pretenſions of ſo many Princes, re- 
quired the examination of ſuch a variety of in- 
tricate points, and led to ſuch infinite and: 
minute details, as drew out the negociations to 
a great length. But the conſtable Montmo- 
rency exerted himſelf with ſuch indefatigable 
zeal and induſtry, repairing alternately to the 
courts of Paris and Bruſſels, in order to obviate 
or remove every difficulty, that all points in 
diſpute were adjuſted at length in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to give entire ſatisfaction, in every par- 
ticular, to Henry and Philip ; and the laſt hand 
was ready to be put to the treaty between them. 


Tux claims of England remained as the only 
obſtacle to retard it. Elizabeth demanded the 
reftitution of Calais, in the moſt peremptory 
tone, as an eſſential condition of her conſenting 


to 
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to peace; Henry refuſed to give up that im- Boox XII. 


portant conqueſt ; and both ſeemed to have 
taken their refolution with unalterable firmneſs. 
Philip warmly ſupported Elizabeth's preten- 
ſions to Calais, not merely from a principle of 
equity towards the Engliſh nation, that he 
might appear to have contributed to their reco- 
vering what they had loſt by eſpouſing his 
cauſe ; nor ſolely with a view of ſoothing Eliza- 
beth by this manifeſtation of zeal for her in- 
tereſt ; but in order to render France leſs formi- 
dable, by ſecuring to her ancient enemy this 
eaſy acceſs into the heart of the kingdom. The 
earneſtneſs, however, with which he ſeconded 
the arguments of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, 
ſoon began to relax. During the courſe of the 
negociation, Elizabeth, who now felt herſelf 
firmly feated on the throne, began to take ſuch 
open and vigorous meaſures not only for over- 
turning all that her ſiſter had done in favour 
of popery, but for eſtabliſhing the proteſtant 


church on a firm foundation, as convinced 


Philip that his hopes of an union with her had 
been from the beginning vain, and were now 
deſperate. From that period, his interpoſitions 
in her favour became more cold and formal, 
flowing merely from regard to decorum, or 
from the conſideration of remote political in- 
tereſts. Elizabeth having reaſon to expect ſuch 
an alteration in his conduct, quickly perceived 
it. But as nothing would have been of greater 
detriment to her people, or more inconſiſtent 
with her ſchemes of domeſtick adminiſtration, 
than the continuance of war, ſhe faw the 
neceſſity of ſubmitting to ſuch conditions as 
the ſituation of her affairs impoſed, and 
that ſhe muſt reckon upon being deſerted by 
an ally who was now united to her by a very 


feeble tie, if ſhe did not ſpeedily reduce her 
demands 
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She accordingly gave new inſtructions to her 
ambaſſadors ; and Philip's plenipotentiaries act- 
ing as mediators between the French and them“, 
an expedient was fallen upon, which, in ſome 
degree, juſtified Elizabeth's departing from the 
rigour of her firſt demand with regard to Calais, 
All leſſer articles were ſettled without much 
diſcuſſion or delay. Philip, that he might not 
appear to have abandoned the Engliſh, inſiſted 
that the treaty between Henry and Elizabeth 
ſhould be concluded in form, before that be- 
tween the French monarch and him. The one 
was ſigned on the ſecond day of April, the 
other on the day following. 


THe treaty of peace between France and 
England contained no articles of real import- 


France and ance, but that which reſpected Calais. It was 


England. 


ſtipulated, that the King of France ſhould retain 


poſſeſſion of that town, with all its dependen- 
cies, during eight years; That, at the expiration 
of that term, he ſhould reſtore it to England ; 


That in caſe of non-performance, he ſhould ' 


forfeit five hundred thouſand crowns, for the 
payment of which ſum, ſeven or eight wealthy 
merchants, who were not his ſubjects, ſhould 
grant ſecurity ; that five perſons of diſtinction 
ſhould be given as hoſtages until that ſecurity 
were provided ; That, although the forfeit of 
five hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be paid, 
the right of England to Calais ſhould ſtill remain 
entire, in the ſame manner as if the term of 
eight years were expired; That the King and 
Queen of Scotland ſhould be included in the 
treaty ; That if they, or the French King, ſhould 
violate the peace by any hoſtile action, Henry 
ſhould be obliged inſtantly to reſtore Calais ; 

That, 
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That, on the other hand, if any breach of the Boox XH- 


treaty proceeded from Elizabeth, . then Henry 
and the King and Queen of Scots were abſolved 
from all the engagements which they had come 
under by this treaty. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the ſtudied attention The views 


with which ſo many precautions were taken, it 


is evident that Henry did not intend the reſtitu- — 4 to 
tion of Calais, nor is it probable that Elizabeth *' 


expected it. It was hardly poſſible that ſhe could 
maintain, during the courſe of eight years, ſuch 
perfect concord both with France and Scotland, 
as not to afford Henry ſome pretext for alleg- 
ing that ſhe had violated the treaty. But even 
if that term ſhould elapſe without any ground 
for complaint, Henry might then chuſe to pay 
the ſum ſtipulated, and Elizabeth had no me- 
thod of aſſerting her right but by force of arms. 
However, by throwing the articles in the treaty 
with regard to Calais into this form, Elizabeth 
ſatisfied her ſubjects of every denomination ; 
ſhe gave men of diſcernment a ſtriking proof 
of her addreſs, in palliating what ſhe could not 
prevent; and amuſed the multitude, to whom 
the ceſſion of ſuch an important place would 
have appeared altogether infamous, with the 
proſpect of recovering, in a ſhort time, that fa- 
vourite poſleſſion. 


THE expedient which Montmorency em- An exped>- 
ployed, in order to facilitate the concluſion of promotes 


peace between France and Spain, was the nego- 


cating two treaties of marriage, one between France and 


Elizabeth, Henry's eldeſt daughter, and Philip, 
who ſupplanted his ſon, the unfortunate Don 
Carlos, to whom the Princeſs had been pro- 
miſed in the former conferences at Cercamp; 


the other between Margaret, Henry's only ſiſter, 
and 
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Boo x XII. and the duke of Savoy. For feeble as the ties 
ot blood often are among Princes, or how little 


9. ſoever they may * them when puſhed on 

to act by motives of ambition, they aſſume on 
other occaſions the appearance of being ſo far 
influenced by theſe domeſtick affections, as to 
employ them to juſtify meaſures and conceſſions 
which they find to be neceſſary, but know to 
be impolitick or diſhonourable. Such was the 
ute Henry made of the two marriages to which 
he gave his conſent. Having ſecured an ho- 
nourable eſtabliſhment for his ſiſter and his 
daughter, he, in conſideration of theſe, granted 
terms both to Philip and the duke of Savoy, 
of which he would not, on any other account, 
have ventured to approve. 


THe principal articles in the treaty between 
France and Spain were, That a ſincere and 
perpetual amity ſhould be eſtabliſhed between 
the two crowns and their reſpective allies ; That 
the two monarchs ſhould labour in concert to 
procure the convocation of a general council, in 
order to check the progreſs of hereſy, and re- 
ſtore unity and concord to the Chriſtian church; 
That all conqueſts made by either party, on this 
ſide of the Alps, ſince the commencement of 
the war in one thouſand five hundred and fifty- 
one, ſhould be mutually reſtored; That the 
dutchy of Savoy, the principality of Piedmont, 
the country of Breſſe, and all the other terri- 
tories formerly ſubject to the dukes of Savoy, 
ſhould be reſtored to Emanuel Philibert, imme- 
diately after the celebration of his marriage 
with Margaret of France, the towns of Turin, 
Quiers, Pignerol, Chivaz, and Villanova ex- 
cepted, of which Henry ſhould keep poſſeſſion 
until his claims on that Prince, in right of his 
grandmother, ſhould be heard and decided in 

courſe 
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courſe of law; That as long as Henry retained Boox XII. 


theſe places in his hands, Philip ſhould be at 
liberty to keep garriſons in the towns of Ver- 
celli and Aſti; That the French King ſhould 
immediately evacuate all the places which he 
held in Tuſcany and the Sienneſe, and renounce 
all future pretenſions to them ; That he ſhould 
reſtore the marquiſate of Monſerrat to the duke 
of Mantua ; That he ſhould receive the Genoeſe 
into favour, and give up to them the towns 
which he had conquered in the iſland of Corſica ; 
That none of the Princes or ſtates, to whom 
theſe ceſſions were made, ſhould call their ſub- 
jects to account for any part of their conduct 
while under the dominion of their enemies, but 
ſhould bury all paſt tranſactions in oblivion. 
The Pope, the Emperor, the Kings of Den- 
mark, Sweden, Poland, Portugal, the King and 
Queen of Scots, and almoſt every Prince and 
ſtate of Chriſtendom, were comprehended in 
this pacification as the allies either of Henry or 
of Philip“. 


— 
155% 


Tavs, by this famous treaty, peace was re- Which re- 


eſtabliſned in Europe. All the cauſes of diſ- 


eſtabliſhes 


tranquillity 


cord which had fo long embroiled the powerful in Europe. 


monarchs of France and Spain, which had 
tranſmitted hereditary quarrels and wars from 
Charles to Philip, and from Francis to Henry, 
ſeemed to be wholly removed, or finally ter- 
minated. The French alone complained of the 
unequal conditions of a treaty, into which an 
ambitious miniſter, in order to recover his 


liberty, and an artful miſtreſs, that ſhe might 


gratify her reſentment, had ſeduced their too 
ealy monarch. They exclaimed loudly againſt 
the folly of giving up to the enemies of France, 
an hundred and eighty-nine fortified places, in 

the 
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Boox XII. the Low-Countries or in Italy, in return for the 
three inſignificant towns of St. Quintin, Ham, 
1559. and Catelet. They conſidered it as an indelible 
ſtain upon the glory of the nation, to renounce 
in one day territories ſo extenſive, and fo ca- 
pable of being defended, that the enemy could 
not have hoped to wreſt them out. of their hands, 
after many years of victory and ſucceſs. 


The peace Bur Henry, without regarding the ſentiments 
pween 4 Of his people, or being moved by the remon- 
Spain rati- ſtrances of his council, ratified the treaty, and 
38 executed with great fidelity whatever he had 
ſtipulated to perform. The duke of Savoy 
repaired with a numerous retinue to Paris, in 
order to celebrate his marriage with Henry's 
ſiſter. The duke of Alva was ſent to the ſame 
capital, at the head of a ſplendid embaſſy, to 
eſpouſe Elizabeth in name of his maſter. They 
were received with extraordinary magnificence 
Death of by the French court. Amidſt the rejoicings 
%%, and feſtivities on that occaſion, Henry's days 


uly 10. , 
—_— were cut ſhort by a ſingular and tragical acci- 


dent. His fon, Francis II. a Prince under age, 


of a weak conſtitution, and of a mind ſtill more 
feeble, ſucceeded him. Soon after, Paul ended 
his violent and imperious Pontificate, at en- 
mity with all the world, and diſguſted even 
with his own nephews. They, perſecuted by 
Philip, and deſerted by the ſucceeding Pope, 
whom they had raiſed by their influence to the 
Papal throne, were condemned to the puniſh- 


ment which their crimes and ambition had me- 


rited, and their death was as infamous as their 
lives had been criminal. Thus moſt of the 
perſonages, who had long ſuſtained the prin- 
cipal characters on the great theatre of Europe, 
diſappeared about the ſame' time. A more 
known period of hiſtory opens at this ra ; 

other 
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other actors enter upon the ſtage, with different Boox X11- 
views as well as different paſſions; new conteſts 

aroſe, and new ſchemes of ambition occupied 339. 
and diſquieted mankind. 


Ur o reviewing the tranſactions of any active A general 
period in the hiſtory of civilized nations, the — 
changes which are accompliſhed appear wonder- period. 
fully diſproportioned to the efforts which have 
been exerted. Conqueſts are never very exten- 
five or rapid, but among nations whole progreſs 
in improvement is extremely unequal. When 
Alexander the Great, at the head of a gallant 
people, of ſimple manners, and formed to war 
by admirable military inſtitutions, invaded a ſtate 
ſunk in luxury, and enervated by exceſſive re- 
finement ; when Genchizcan and Tamerlane, 
with their armies of hardy barbarians, poured 
in upon nations, enfeebled by the climate in 
which they lived, or by the arts and commerce 
which they cultivated, theſe conquerors, like a 
torrent, ſwept every thing before them, ſubdu- 
ing kingdoms and provinces in as ſhort a ſpace 
of time as was requiſite to march through them. 
But when nations are in a ſtate ſimilar to each 
other, and keep equal pace in their advances to- 
wards refinement, they are not expoſed to the 
calamity of ſudden conqueſts. Their acquiſi- 
tions of knowledge, their progreſs in the art of 
war, their political ſagacity and addreſs, are 
nearly equal. The fate of ſtates in this ſituation, 
depends not on a ſingle battle. Their internal 
reſources are many and various. Nor are they 
themſelves alone intereſted in their own ſafety, 
or active in their own defence. Other ſtates in- 
terpoſe, and balance any temporary advantage 
which either party may have acquired. After 
the fierceſt and nioſt lengthened conteſt, all the 
rival nations are exhauſted, none are conquered. 

At 
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Boox XII. At length a peace is concluded, which re-in- ro} 
— fates each in poſſeſſion of almoſt the ſame power tic 
and the ſame territories. | wl 
ſti 
The nations SUCH was the ſtate of Europe during the reign de 
of Europein of Charles V. No Prince was ſo much ſuperior qu 
ſtate during to the reſt in power, as to render his efforts irre- ter 
— RE ſiſtible, and his conqueſts eaſy. No nation had en 
tury. made progreſs in improvement ſo far beyond go 
its neighbours, as to have aquired a very mani- thi 
feſt pre-eminence. Each ſtate derived ſome ad- thi 
vantage, or was ſubje& to ſome inconvenience, it 
from its ſituation or its climate; each was diſ- toe 
tinguiſhed by ſomething peculiar in the genius mi 
of its people, or the conſtruction of 1ts govern- ac 
ment. But the advantages poſſeſſed by one ea 
ſtate, were counterbalanced by circumſtances in 
favourable to others; and this prevented any m. 
from attaining ſuch ſuperiority as might have co 
been fatal to all. The nations of Europe in ac 

that age, as in the preſent, were like one great 

family; there were ſome features common to 
all, which fixed a reſemblance; there was cer- th 
tain peculiarities conſpicuous in each, which th 
marked a diſtinction. But there was not among an 
them that wide diverſity of character and of ge- th 
nius which, in almoſt every period of hiſtory, fr 
hath exalted the Europeans above the inhabi- an 
tants of the other quarters of the globe, and pe 
ſeems to have deſtined the one to rule, and the li 
other to obey. to 
to 
Armak- Bor though the near reſemblance and equa- B 
able <b2"%* lity in improvement among the different nations de 
of Excope, of Europe, prevented the Reign of Charles V. ar 
— 1 from being diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſudden and tr 
Charles V. extenſive conqueſts as occur m ſome other pe- di 
riods of hiſtory, yet, during the courſe of his re 
adminiſtration, all the conſiderable ſtates in Eu- a0 


rope 
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rope ſuffered a remarkable change in their poli- Book XII. 
tical ſituation, and felt the influence of events, 
which have not hitherto ſpent their force, but 

{till continue to operate in a greater or in a leſs 

degree. It was during his reign, and in conſe- 

quence of the perpetual efforts to which his en- 
terprizing ambition rouſed him, that the differ- 

ent kingdoms of Europe acquired internal vi- 

gour ; that they diſcerned the reſources of which 

they were poſſeſſed; that they came both to feel 

their own ſtrength, and to know how to render 

it formidable to others. It was during his reign, 

too, that the different kingdoms of Europe, for- 

merly ſingle and disjointed, became ſo thoroughly 
acquainted, and fo intimately connected with 

each other, as to form one great political ſyſtem, 

in which each took a ſtation, wherein it has re- 
mained fince that time with leſs variation than 

could have been expected after the events of two 

active centuries. 


Tux progreſs, however, and acquiſitions of The pre- 
the houſe of Auſtria, were not only greater than Fe rde 
thoſe of any other power, but more diſcernible Auſtria. 
and conſpicuous. I have already enumerated 
the vaſt territories which deſcended to Charles 
from his Auſtrian, Burgundian, and Spaniſh 
anceſtors *. To theſe he himſelf added the Im- 
perial dignity ; and, as if all this had been too 
little, the bounds of the habitable globe ſeemed 
to be extended, and a new world was ſubjected 
to his command. Upon his reſignation, the 
Burgundian provinces, and the Spaniſh king- 
doms with their dependencies, both in the old 
and new worlds, devolved to Philip. But Charles 
tranſmitted his dominions to his ſon, in a con- 


- dition very different from that in which he had 
8 received them. They were augmented by the 
- acceſſion of new provinces; they were habituated 
e to 


* Vol. ii. p. 2. 
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Boox XII. to obey an adminiſtration which was no leſs vi- 
\—— gorous than ſteady ; they were accuſtomed to 


Particularly 
in Spain. 


expenſive and perſevering efforts, which though 
neceſſary in the conteſts between civilized na- 
tions, had been little known in Europe before 
the ſixteenth century. The provinces of Frieſ- 
land Utrecht, and Overyflel, which he acquired 
by purchaſe from their former proprietors, and 
the dutchy of Gueldres, of which he made him- 
ſelf maſter, partly by force of arms, partly 
by the arts of negociation, were additions of 
great value to his Burgundian dominions. Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella had tranſmitted to him all 
the provinces of Spain, from the bottom of the 
Pyrenees to the frontiers of Portugal ; but as he 
maintained a perpetual peace with that king- 
dom, amidſt the various efforts of his enterpriz- 
ing ambition, he made no acquiſition of territory 
in that quarter. 


CHaRLEs hadgained, however, a vaſt acceſſion 
of power in this part of his dominions. By his 
ſucceſs in the war with the commons of Caſtile, 


he exalted the regal prerogative upon the ruins 


of the privileges which formerly belonged to the 
people. Though he allowed the name of the 
Cortes to remain, and the formality of holding it 
to be continued, he reduced its authority and ju- 
riſdiction to nothing, and modelled it in ſuch a 
manner, that it became rather a junto of the ſer- 
vants of the crown, than an aſſembly of the repre- 
ſentatives of the people. One member of the 
conſtitution being thus lopped off, it was impoſ- 
ſible but that the other muſt feel the ſtroke, and 
ſuffer by it. The ſuppreſſion of the popular power 
rendered the ariſtocratical leſs formidable. The 
grandees, prompted by the warlike ſpirit of the 
age, or allured byt the honours which they enjoy- 

>=" 
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ed in a court, exhauſted their fortunes in military Boox XII. 
ſervice, or in attending on the perſon of their VV" 


0 
h Prince. They did not dread, perhaps did not 
[- obſerve, the dangerous progreſs of the royal au- 
e thority, which leaving them the vain diſtinction 
— of being covered in preſence of their ſovereign, 
d ſtripped them, by degrees, of that real power 
d which they poſſeſſed while they formed one body, 
|= and acted in concert with the people. Charles's 
y ſucceſs in aboliſhing the privileges of the com- 
f mons, and in breaking the power of the nobles 
Jo of Caſtile, encouraged Philip to invade the liber- 
ll ties of Arragon, which were ſtill more extenſive. 
e The Caſtilians, accuſtomed to ſubjection them- 
e ſelyes, aſſiſted in impoſing the yoke on their 
1 more happy and independent neighbours. The 
— will of the ſovereign became the ſupreme law 
y in all the kingdoms of Spain; and princes who 
were not checked in forming their plans by the 
jealouſy of the people, nor controled in exe- 
n cuting them by the power of the nobles, could 
8 both aim at great objects, and call for the 
x whole ſtrength of the monarchy in order to 
. attain them. 
e 
e As Charles, by extending the regal preroga- Alo in 
t tive, rendered the monarchs of Spain maſters at Eu Pare 
- home, he added new dignity of power to their 
a crown by his foreign acquiſitions. He ſecured 
- to Spain the quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 
- Naples, which Ferdinand had uſurped by fraud, 
a and held with difficulty. He united the dutchy 
of Milan, one of the moſt fertile and populous 
4 Italian provinces, to the Spaniſn crown; and 
r left his ſucceſſors, even without taking their 
- other territories into the account, the moſt con- 
- hderable Princes in Italy, which had been long 
- the theatre of contention to the great powers of 
1 Europe, and in which they had ſtruggled with 


Vo. III. 8 emulation 
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Boox XII. emulation to obtain the ſuperiority. When the # 
French, in conformity to the treaty of Chateau- 4 
Cambreſis, withdrew their forces out of Italy, f; 
and finally relinquiſhed all their ſchemes of 1 
conqueſt on that fide of the Alps, the Spaniſh i| 
dominions then roſe in importance, and enabled * 
their Kings, as long as the monarchy retained tl 

any degree of vigour, to preſerve the chief ſway x 
in all the tranſactions of that country. But _ 
whatever acceſſion either of interior authority or ſu 
of foreign dominion Charles gained for the mo- * 
narchs of Spain in Europe, it was inconſiderable A 
when compared with his acquiſitions in the new 7 
world. He added, there, not provinces, but hi 
empires to his crown. He conquered territories 1d 
of ſuch immenſe extent; he diſcovered ſuch in- an 
exhauſtible veins of wealth, and opened ſuch af 
boundleſs proſpects of every kind, as muſt have 8 
rouſed his ſucceſſor, and have called him forth Je? 
to action, though his ambition had been much * 
Icfs ardent than Philip's, and muſt have rendered * 
him not only enterprizing but formidable. T 

Progreſsof WHILE the elder branch of the Auſtrian fa- 1 

the Ger- R x , a Pl. 

man branch Mily roſe to ſuch pre- eminence in Spain, the i 

of the houle younger, of which Ferdinand was the head, grev of 
to be conſiderable in Germany. The ancient * 
hereditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria in 
Germany, united to the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Bohemia, which Ferdinand had acquired by 5 
marriage, formed a reſpectable power; and * 

when the Imperial dignity was added to theſe, * 
Ferdinand poſſeſſed territories more extenſive pr 
than had belonged to any Prince, Charles V. eff 
excepted, who had been at the head of the Em- an 
pire during ſeveral ages. Fortunately for Eu- 100 
rope, the diſguſt which Philip conceived on ac- * 
count of Ferdinand's refuling to relinquiſh the th 


Imperial crown in his favour, not only pre 


vented for ſome time the ſeperate members of 
the 
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the houſe of Auſtria from acting in concert, but Boox XII. 
occaſioned a viſible alienation and rivalſhip. By *Y” 


degrees, however, regard to the intereſt of their 
family extinguiſhed this impolitical animoſity. 
The confidence which was natural returned ; 
the aggrandizing of the houſe of Auſtria be- 
came the common object of all their ſchemes ; 
they gave and received aſſiſtance alternately to- 
wards the execution of them ; and each derived 
conſideration and importance from the other's 
ſucceſs. A family fo great and ſo aſpiring, be- 
came the general object of jealouſy and terror. 
All the power, as well as policy, of Europe were 
exerted during a century, in order to check and 
humble it. Nothing can give a more ſtriking 
idea of the aſcendant which it had acquired, 
and of the terror which it had inſpired, than that 
after its vigour was ſpent with extraordinary 
exertions of its ſtrength, after Spain was become 
only the ſhadow of a great name, and its mo- 
narchs were ſunk into debility and dotage, the 
houſe of Auſtria ſtill continued to be formidable. 
The nations of Europe had fo often felt its ſu- 
perior power, and had been fo conſtantly em- 
ployed in guarding againſt it, that the dread of 
it became a kind of political habit, the influence 
of which remained when the cauſes, which had 
formed it, ceaſed to exiſt. 


Waits the houſe of Auſtria went on with Acquiſitions 


ſuch ſucceſs in enlarging its dominions, France 


made no conſiderable acquiſition of new terri- during the 


tory. All its ſchemes of conqueſt in Italy had c 
proved abortive ; it had hitherto obtained no 
eſtabliſhment of conſequence in the new world; 
and after the continued and vigorous efforts of 
four ſucceſſive reigns, the confines of the king- 
dom were much the ſame as Louis XI. had left 
them. But though France made not ſuch large 

Gg2 ſtrides 
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Boox XII. ſtrides towards dominion as the houſe of Auſtria, 


it continued to advance by ſteps which were 
more ſecure, becauſe they were gradual and 
leſs obſerved.” The conqueſt of Calais put it out 
of the power of the Engliſh to invade France 
but at their utmoſt peril, and delivered the 
French from the dread of their ancient enemies, 
who, previous to that event, could at any time 
penetrate into the kingdom by that avenue, and 
thereby retard or defeat the execution. of their 
beſt concerted enterprizes againſt any foreign 
power. The important acquiſition of Metz 
covered that part of their frontier which for- 
merly was moſt feeble, and lay moſt expoſed to 
inſult. France, from the time of its obtaining 
theſe additional ſecurities againſt external inva- 
ſion, muſt be deemed the moſt powerful king- 
dom in Europe, and is more fortunately fituated 
than any on the continent either for conqueſts or 
defence. From the confines of Artois to the 
bottom of the Pyrenees, and from the Britiſh 
channel to the frontiers of Savoy, and the coaſt 
of the Mediterranean, its territories lay compact 
and unmingled with thoſe of any other power. 
Several of the conſiderable provinces, which, by 
their having been long ſubject to the great 
vaſſals of the crown, who were often at variance 
or at war with their maſter, had contracted a 
ſpirit of independence, were now accuſtomed to 
recognize and to obey one ſovereign. As they 
became members of the ſame monarchy, they 
aſſumed the ſentiments of that body into which 
they were incqrporated, and co-operated with 
zeal towards promoting its intereſt and honour, 
The power and influence wreſted from the nobles 
were ſeized by the crown. The people were not 
admitted to ſhare in theſe ſpoils ; they gained no 
new privilege; they acquired no additional 
weight in the legiſlature. It was not for = 
fa 
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ſake of the people, but in order to extend their Boox XII. 
own prerogative, that the monarchs of France 

had laboured to humble their great vaſſals. 
Satisfied with having brought them under entire 
ſubjection to the crown, they diſcovered no 
ſolicitude to free the people from their ancient 
dependance on the nobles of whom they held. 


A MONARCH, at the head of a kingdom thus Enables 
united at home and ſecure from abroad, was en- fen 4 *& 
titled to form great deſigns, becauſe he felt higher fta- 
himſelf in a condition to execute them. The the powers 
foreign wars which had continued with little in- of Europe* 
terruption from the acceſſion of Charles VIII. 
had not only cheriſhed and augmented the mar- 
tial genius of the nation, but by inuring the 
troops during the courſe of long ſervice to the 
fatigues of war, and accuſtoming them to obe- 
dience, had added the force of diſcipline to their 
natural ardour. A gallant and active body of 
nobles who conſidered themſelves as idle and 
uſeleſs, unleſs when they were in the field ; who 
were ſcarce acquainted with any paſtime or exer- - 
ciſe but what was military ; and who knew no 
road to power, or fame, or wealth, but war, 
would not have ſuffered their ſovereign to re- 
main long in inaction. The people, little ac- 
quainted with the arts of peace, and always 
ready to take arms at the command of their ſu- 
periors, were accuſtomed, by the vaſt expence of 
long wars, carried on in diſtant countries, to 
bear impoſitions, which, how inconſiderable 
ſoever they may ſeem if eſtimated by the exor- 
bitant rate of modern actions, appear immenſe 
when compared with the ſums levied in France, 
or in any other country of Europe, previous to 
the reign of Louis XI. As all the members of 
which the ſtate was compoſed were thus impa- 


tient for action, and capable of great _—_— 
the 
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Boox XII. the ſchemes and operations of France muſt have 
been no leſs formidable to Europe than thoſe of 
Spain. The ſuperior advantages of its ſitua- 
tion, the contiguity and compactneſs of its 
territories, together with the peculiar ſtate of its 
political conſlitution at that juncture, muſt have 
rendered its enterpriſes ſtill more alarming and 
more - deciſive. The King poſſeſſed ſuch a 
degree of power as gave him the entire com- 
mand of his ſubjects ; the people were ſtrangers 
to thoſe occupations and habits of life which 
render men averſe to war, or unfit for it; 
and the nobles, tho' reduced to ſubordina- 
tion neceſſary in a regular government, {till 
retained the high undaunted ſpirit which was 
the effect of their ancient independence. The 
vigour of the feudal times remained, their 
anarchy was at an end; and the Kings of 
France could avail themſelves of the martial 

ardour which that ſingular inſtitution had kindled 
or kept alive, without being expoſed to any 
of the dangers or inconveniencies which are 
inſeparable from it when in entire force. 


—_ A KinGpom in ſuch a ſtate is, perhaps, 
which pre- Capable of greater military efforts, than at any 
vented the other period in its progreſs. But how formi- 
effects of dable ſoever or fatal to the other nations of 
their pow- Europe the power of ſuch a monarchy might 
have been, the civil wars which broke out in 
France ſaved them, at that juncture, from feel- 
ing its effects. Theſe wars, of which religion 
was the pretext and ambition the cauſe, where- 
in great abilities were diſplayed by the leaders of 
the different factions, and little conduct or firm- 
neſs were manifeſted by the crown under a ſuc- 
ceſſion of weak Princes, kept France occupied and 
embroiled for half a century. During theſe com- 


motions 
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motions the internal ſtrength of the kingdom Boox XII, 
was much waſted, and ſuch a ſpirit of anarchy 
was ſpread among the nobles, to whom rebellion 
was familiar, and the reſtraint of laws unknown, 
that a conſiderable interval became requiſite 
not only for recruiting the internal vigour of 
the nation, but for re-eſtabliſhing the authority 
of the Prince; ſo that it was long before France 
could turn her whole attention towards foreign 
tranſactions, or act with her proper force in 
foreign wars. It was long before ſhe role to 
that aſcendant in Europe which ſhe has main- 
tained ſince the adminiſtration of Cardinal Rich- 
lieu, and which the ſituation as well as extent 
of the kingdom, the nature of government, 
together with the character of her people, en- 
title her to maintain. 


Wu1Ls the kingdoms on the continent grew F'ogrels of 
into power and conſequence, England likewiſe withreſpe& 
made conſiderable progreſs towards regular go- Alte 
vernment and interior ſtrength. Henry VIII. 
probably without intention, and certainly with- 
out any conſiſtent plan, of which his nature 
was incapable, purſued the ſcheme of depreſ- 
ſing the nobility, which the policy of his father 
Henry VII. had begun. The pride and caprice 
of his temper led him to employ chiefly new 
men in the adminiſtration of affairs, becauſe he 
found them moſt obſequious, or leaſt ſcrupu- 
lous; and he not only conferred on them ſuch 
plenitude of power, but exalted them to ſuch 
pre-eminence in dignity, as mortified and de- 
graded the antient nobility. By the alienation 
or ſale of the church lands, which were diſſi- 
pated with a profuſion not inferior to the rapa- 
ciouſneſs with which they had been ſeized, as 
well as by the privilege granted to the ancient 
landholders of ſelling their eſtates, or diſpoſing 
of them by will, an immenſe property, — 

| ocked 
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Boox XII. locked up, was brought into circulation. This 


put the ſpirit of induſtry and commerce in 
motion, and gave it ſome conſiderable degree 
of vigour. The road to power and to opulence 
became open to perſons of every condition, 
A ſudden and exceſſive flow of wealth from the 
Weſt Indies proved fatal to induſtry in Spain; 
a moderate acceſſion in England to the ſum in 
circulation gave life to commerce, awakened 
the ingenuity of the nation, and excited it to 
uſeful enterprize. In France, what the nobles 
loſt, the crown gained. In England, the com- 
mons were gainers as well as the King. Power 
and influence accompanied of courſe the pro- 
perty which they acquired. They rofe to con- 
ſideration among their fellow ſubjects; they 
began to feel their own importance; and ex- 
tending their influence in the legiſlative body 
gradually, and often when neither they them- 
ſelves nor others foreſaw all the effect of their 
claims and pretenſions, they at laſt attained that 
high authority, to which the Britiſh conſtitution 
is indebted for the exiſtence, and muſt owe the 


preſervation of its liberty. At the fame time 


that the Engliſh conſtitution advanced towards 
perfection, ſeveral circumſtances brought on a 
change in the ancient ſyſtem with reſpect to 
foreign powers, and introduced another more 
beneficial to the nation. As ſoon as Henry 
diſclaimed the ſupremacy of the Papal See, and 
broke off all connexion with the Papal court, 
conſiderable ſums were ſaved to the nation, of 
which it had been annually drained, by remit- 
tances to Rome for diſpenſations and indul- 
gences, by the expence of pilgrimages into 
foreign countries *, or by payment of m——_— 
r 

»The loſs which the nation ſuſtained by themoſt of _ theſe 

articles is obvious, and muſt have been great. Even that 


by pilgrimages was not inconſiderable. In the year 1428, 
licence 
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firſt fruits, and a thouſand other taxes which Boox XII. 


that artful and rapacious court levied on the 
credulity of mankind. The exerciſe of a juriſ- 
diction different from the civil power, and 


— 


claiming not only to be independent but ſupe- 


rior to it, a wild ſoleciſm in government, apt 
not only to perplex and diſquiet weak minds, 
but tending directly to diſturb ſociety, was 
finally aboliſhed. Government became more 
ſimple as well as more reſpectable, when no 
rank or character exempted any perſon from 
being amenable to the ſame courts, from being 
tried by the ſame judges, and from being ac- 
quitted or condemned by the ſame laws. 


By the loſs of Calais the Engliſh were ex- 
cluded from the continent. All ſchemes for 
invading France became of courſe as chimerical 
as they had formerly been pernicious. The 
views of the Engliſh were confined, firſt by 
neceſſity, and afterwards from choice, within 
their own iſland. That rage for conqueſt which 
had poſſeſſed the nation during many centuries, 
and waſted its ſtrength in perpetual and fruit- 
leſs wars, ceaſed at length. Thoſe active ſpirits 
which had known and followed no profeſſion 
but war, ſought for occupation in the arts of 
peace, and their country benefited as much by 
the one as it had ſuffered by the other. The 
nation, exhauſted by frequent expeditions to 
the continent, recruited, and acquired new 
ſtrength; and when rouſed by any extraor- 
dinary exigency to take part in foreign opera- 
tions, the vigour of its efforts were proportion- 


ally 


licence was obtained by no fewer than 916 perſons to viſit 
the ſhrine of St, James of Compoſtella in Spain. Rymer, 
vol. x. p. . In 1434, the number of pilgrims to the 
ſame place was 2460, Ibid. p. In 1445, they were 
2100, vol. xi. p. 


With re- 
ſpe& to the 
affairs of the 
coatiaent. 
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Boox XII. ally great, becauſe they were only occaſional and 


of a ſhort continuance. 


Tux ſame principle which had led England 
to adopt this new ſyſtem with regard to the 
powers on the continent, occaſioned a change in 
its plan of conduct with reſpect to Scotland, 
the only foreign ſtate, with which, on account 
of its ſituation in the ſame iſland, the Engliſh 
had ſuch a cloſe connexion as demanded their 
perpetual attention. Inſtead of proſecuting the 
ancient ſcheme of conquering that kingdom, 
which the nature of the country, defended by 
a brave and hardy people, rendered dangerous 
if not impracticable; it appeared more eligible 
to endeavour at obtaining ſuch influence in 
Scotland as might exempt England from any 
danger or diſquiet from that quarter. The 
national poverty of the Scots, together with the 
violence and animoſity of their factions, rendered 
the execution of this plan eaſy to a people far 
ſuperior to them in wealth. Their popular 
leaders were gained ; the 'miniſters and favour- 
ites of the crown were corrupted ; and ſuch . 
abſolute direction of their councils acquired, as 
rendered the operations of the one kingdom de- 
pendent in a great meaſure on the ſovereign of 
the other. Such perfect external ſecurity added 
to the interior advantages which England now 
poſſeſſed, muſt ſoon have raiſed it to new con- 
ſideration and importance; the long reign of 
Elizabeth, equally conſpicuous for wildom, for 
ſteadineſs, and for vigour, accelerated its pro- 
greſs, and carried it with greater rapidity to- 
wards that elevated ſtation which it hath ſince 
held among the powers of Europe. 


DurinG the period in which the political ſtate 
of the great kingdoms underwent ſuch changes, 
revolutions 
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revolutions of conſiderable importance happened Book X1l- 
in that of the ſecondary or inferior powers. 

Thoſe in the papal court are moſt obvious, and 

of moſt extenſive conſequence. 


In the Preliminary Book, I have mentioned — 
the riſe of that ſpiritual juriſdiction which the — 
Popes claim as Vicars of Jeſus Chriſt, and have 2! the #t 
traced the progreſs of that authority which they tury in the 
poſſeſs as temporal Princes“. There was no- gu" * 
thing previous to the reign of Charles V. that 
tended to circumfcribe or to moderate their 
authority, but ſcience and philoſophy, which 
began to revive and to be cultivated. The 
progreſs of theſe, however, was ſtill inconſider- 
able; they always operate flowly ; and it is 
long before their influence reaches the people, 
or can produce any ſenſible effect upon them. 

They may perhaps gradually, and in a long 
courſe of years, undermine and thake an eſta- 
bliſhed ſyſtem of falſe religion, but there is no 
inſtance of their having overturned one. The 
battery is too feeble to demoliſh thoſe fabricks 
which ſuperſtition raiſes on deep foundations, 
and can ftrengthen with the moſt conſummate 


art.” 


LuTHER had attacked the Papal ſupremacy Thegeneral 


2 R , revolt a- 
with other weapons, and with an impetuoſity gainft the 
more formidable. The time and manner of his ne 
attack concurred with a multitude. of circum- of Rome, 
ſtances, which have been explained, in giving — — 
him immediate ſucceſs. The charm which had the Popes. 
bound mankind for ſo many ages was broken 
at once. The human mind, which had con- 
tinued long as tame and paſſive, as if it had 
been formed to believe whatever was taught, 
and to bear whatever was impoſed, rouſed of 

a ſudden 


* Vol. i. p. 149, &c. 
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Boox XII. a ſudden, and became inquiſitive, mutinous, and 
—— diſdainful of the yoke to which it had hitherto 


ſubmitted. That wonderful ferment and agita- 
tion of mind, which, at this diſtance of time, 
appears unaccountable, or 1s condemned as ex- 
travagant, was ſo general, that it muſt have 
been excited by cauſes which were natural and 
of powerful efficacy. The kingdoms of Den- 
mark, Sweden, England and Scotland, and 
almoſt one half of Germany, threw off their 
allegiance to the Pope, aboliſhed his juriſdiction 
within their territories, and gave the ſanction 
of law to modes of diſcipline and ſyſtems of 
doctrine which were not only independent of 
his power, but hoſtile to it. Nor was this ſpirit 
of innovation confined to thoſe countries which 
openly revolted from the Pope; it ſpread 
through all Europe, and broke out in every 
part of it with various degrees of violence. It 
penetrated early into France, and made progreſs 
apace. In that kingdom, the number of con- 
verts to the opinions of the Reformers was fo 
great, their zeal ſo enterpriſing, and the abili- 


ties of their leaders ſo diſtinguiſhed, that they 


ſoon ventured to contend for ſuperiority with 
the eſtabliſhed church, and were ſometimes on 
the point of obtaining it. In all the provinces 
of Germany which continued to acknowledge 
the Papal ſupremacy, as well as in the Low- 
Countries, the Proteſtant doctrines were ſecretly 
taught, and had gained ſo many proſelytes, that 
they were ripe for revolt, and were reſtrained 
merely by the dread of their rulers from imita- 
ting the example of their neighbours, and 
aſſerting their independence. Even in Spain 
and in Italy, ſymptoms of the ſame diſpoſition 
to ſhake off the yoke appeared. The preten- 
ſions of the Pope to infallible knowledge and 
ſupreme power was treated by many perſons 


0 
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4 of eminent learning and abilities with ſuch Boox XII. 
ſcorn, or impugned with ſuch vehemence, that 


E the moſt vigilant attention of the civil magi- 
ſtrate, the higheſt ſtrains of pontifical authority, 

5 and all the rigour of inquiſitorial juriſdiction, were 

e requiſite to check and extinguiſh it. 

g Tur defection of ſo many opulent and power- cy > 
d ful kingdoms from the Papal See, was a fatal the exen 
* blow to its grandeur and power. It abridged 2e ,,. 
n the dominions of the Popes in extent, it dimi- miaioas, 
n niſhed their revenues, and left them fewer 

f rewards to beſtow on the ecclefiaftics of various 

if denominations, attached to them by vows of 

it obedience as well as by ties of intereſt, and 

h whom they employed as inſtruments to eſtabliſh 

d or ſupport their uſurpations in every part of 

5 Europe. The countries too which now diſ- 

[t claimed their authority, were thoſe which for- 

8 merly had been moſt devoted to it. The em- 

5 pire of ſuperſtition differs from every other 

0 ſpecies of dominion; its power is often greateſt, 

4 and moſt implicity obeyed, in the provinces 

y moſt remote from the ſeat of government; while 

4 ſuch as are ſituated nearer to that, are more apt 

a to diſcern the artifices by which it is upheld, or 

a the impoſtures on which it is founded. The 

* perſonal frailties or vices of the Popes, the 

4 errors as well as corruption of their adminiſtra- 

y tion, the ambition, venality, and deceit which 

i reigned in their court, fell immediately under 

4 the obſervation of the Italians, and could not 

is fail of diminiſhing that reſpe& which begets 

4 ſubmiſſion. But in Germany, England, and the 

* more remote countries, theſe were either altoge- 

i2 ther unknown, or being only known by report, 

bh made a ſlighter impreſſion. Their veneration for 

4 the Papal dignity encreaſed with their diſtance 

” from Rome; and that, added to their groſs ig- 


F norance, 
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Boox XII. norance, rendered them equally credulous ang 
— paſlive. In tracing the progreſs of the Papal 


domination, the boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful in- 
ſtances of encroachment are to be found in 
Germany and other countries diſtant from Italy, 
In theſe its impoſitions were heavieſt, and its 
exactions the moſt rapacious; fo that in eſti- 
mating the dimunition of power which the court 
of Rome ſuffered in conſequence of the Refor- 
mation, not only the number but the character 
of the people who revolted, not only the great 
extent of territory, but the extraordinary obſe- 
quiouſneſs of the ſubjects which it loſt, muſt be 
taken into the account. 


Nor was it only by this defection of ſo many 
kingdoms and ſtates which the Reformation 
occaſioned, that it contributed to diminiſh the 
power of the Roman Pontiffs. It obliged them 
to adopt a different ſyſtem of conduct towards the 
nations which ſtill} continued to recogniſe their 
Juriſdiction, and to govern them by new maxims 
and with a milder ſpirit. The Reformation 
taught them, by a fatal example, what they 
ſeem not before to have apprehended, that the 
credulity and patience of mankind might be 
overburdened and exhauſted. They became 
afraid of venturing upon any ſuch exertion of 
their authority as might alarm or exaſperate 
their ſubjects, and excite them to a new revolt. 
They ſaw a rival church eſtabliſhed in many 
countries of Europe, the members of which 
were on the watch to obſerve any errors in their 
adminiſtration, and eager to expoſe them. They 
were ſenſible that the opinions adverſe to their 
power and uſurpations were not confined to 
their enemies alone, but had ſpread even among 
the people who ſtill adhered to them. Upon 
all theſe accounts, it was no longer poſſible p 

lea 
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lead or to govern their flock in the ſame man- Boox XII. 


ner as in thoſe dark and quiet ages, when faith 
was implicit, when ſubmiſſion was unreſerved, 
and all tamely followed and obeyed the voice 
of their ſhepherd. From the era of the Re- 


formation, the Popes have ruled rather by ad- 


dreſs and management than by authority. The 
ſtyle of their decrees is the ſame, but the effect 
of them 1s very different. Thoſe Bulls and 
Interdicts which, before the Reformation, made 
the greateſt Princes tremble, have ſince that 
period been diſregarded or deſpiſed by the moſt 
inconſiderable. Thoſe bold deciſions and acts 
of juriſdiction which, during many ages, not 
only paſſed uncenſured, but were revered as the 
awards of a ſacred tribunal, would, fince Lu- 
ther's appearance, be treated by one part of 
Europe as the effect of folly or arrogance, and 
be deteſted by the other as impious and unjuſt. 
The Popes, in their adminiſtration, have been 
obliged not only to accommodate themſelves 
to the notions of their adherents, but to pay 
ſome regard to the prejudices of their enemies. 
They ſeldom venture to claim new powers, or 
even to inſiſt obſtinately on their ancient prero- 
gatives, leſt they ſhould irritate the former; 
they carefully avoid every meaſure that may 
either excite the indignation or draw on them the 
deriſion of the latter. The policy of the court 
of Rome has become as cautious, circumſpect, 
and timid, as it was once adventurous and vio- 
lent; and though their pretenſions to infallibi- 
lity, on which all their authority is founded, 
does not allow them to renounce any juriſdiction 
which they have at any time claimed or exer- 
ciſed, they find it expedient to ſuffer many of 
their prerogatives to lie dormant, and not to 
expoſe themſelves to the riſque of loſing that 


remainder of power which they ſtill enjoy by ill 


timed 
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Book XII. timed attempts towards reviving obſolete pre- 
tenſions. Before the ſixteenth century, the 
Popes were the movers and directors in eve 
conſiderable enterprize ; they were at the head of 
every great alliance; and being conſidered ag 
arbiters in the affairs of Chriſtendom, the court 
of Rome was the center of political negociation 
and intrigue. From that time, the greateft ope- 
rations in Europe have been carried on inde- 
pendent of them; they have ſunk almoſt to a 
level with the other petty Princes of Italy; they 
continue to claim, though they dare not exerciſe, 
the ſame ſpiritual juriſdiction, but hardly retain 
any ſhadow of the temporal power which they 
anciently poſſeſſed. 

The ne. Bur how fatal ſoever the Reformation may 


wibuted to have been to the power of the Popes, it contri- 
improve , buted to improve the church of Rome both in 
boch in ſcience and in morals. The deſire of equalling 
ſcience and the reformers in thoſe talents which had pro- 

cured them reſpect; the neceſſity of acquiring 


the knowledge requiſite for defending their own 


tenets, or refuting the arguments of their oppo- 


nents, together with the emulation natural be- 
tween two rival churches, engaged the Roman 
Catholick clergy to apply themſelves to the ſtudy 
of uſeful ſcience, which they cultivated with 
ſuch aſſiduity and ſucceſs, that they have gra- 
dually become as eminent in hterature, as they 
were in ſome periods infamous for ignorance. 
The fame principle occaſioned a change no leſs 
conſiderable in the morals of the Romiſh cler- 
gy. Various cauſes, which have formerly been 
enumerated, had concurred in introducing great 
irregularity, and even diſſolution of manners, 
among the popith clergy. Luther and his ad- 


herents began their attack on the church 


with ſuch vehement inveCtives againſt theſe, 
that, 
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that, in order to remove the ſcandal, and ſilence Book XII · 


their declamations, greater decency of conduct 
became neceſſary. The Reformers themſelves 
were ſo eminent not only for the purity but even 
auſterity of their manners, and had acquired ſuch 
reputation among the people on that account, 
that the Roman Catholick Clergy muſt have ſoon 
loſt all credit, if they had not endeavoured to 
conform in ſome meaſure to their ſtandard. 
They knew that all their actions fell under the 
ſevere inſpection of the Proteſtants, whom en- 
mity and emulation prompted to obſerve every 
vice, or even impropriety, in their conduct; to 
cenſure them without indulgence, and to expoſe 
them without mercy. This rendered them, of 
courſe, not only. cautious to avoid ſuch enormi- 
tiesas might give offence, but ſtudious to acquire 
the virtues that might merit praiſe. In Spain 
and Portugal, where the tyrannical juriſdiction 
of the Inquiſition cruſhed the Proteſtant faith as 
ſoon as it appeared, the ſpirit of Popery conti- 
nues invariable; ſcience has made ſmall pro- 
greſs, and the character of eccleſiaſticks has 
undergone little change. But in thoſe countries 
where the members of the two churches have 

mingled freely with each other, or have car- 
ried on any conſiderable intercourſe, either com- 

mercial or literary, an extraordinary alteration 

in the ideas as well as in the morals of the Popiſh 

eccleſiaſticks, is manifeſt. In France, the man- 

ners of the dignitaries and ſecular clergy have be- 

come decent and exemplary in an high degree. 

Many of them have been diſtinguiſhed for all 

the accompliſhments and virtues which can a- 

dorn their profeſſion; and differ greatly from 

their predeceſſors before the Reformation, both 

in their maxims and in their conduct. 


Vol. III. H h Nok 
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Book XII. 
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The effects 


of it extend 
to the cha- 


racter of the 
Popes 
themſelves. 


THE REIGN OF THE 


Nog has the influence of the Reformation 
been felt only by the inferior members of the 
Roman Catholick Church; it has extended to 
the See of Rome, to the ſovereign Pontiffs 
themſelves. Violations of decorum, and even 
treſpaſſes againſt morality, which paſſed without 
cenſure in thoſe ages, when neither the power 
of the Popes, nor the veneration of the people 
for their character, had any bounds; when 
there was no hoſtile eye to obſerve the errors 
in their conduct, and no adverſaries zealous to 
inveigh againſt them ; would be liable now to 
the ſevereſt animadverſion, and excite general 
indignation and horror. Inſtead of rivalling the 
courts of temporal Princes in gaiety, and ſur- 
paſſing them in licentiouſneſs, the Popes have 
ſtudied to aſſume manners more ſevere and 
more ſuitable to their eccleſiaſtical character. 
The chair of St. Peter hath not been polluted, 
during twocenturies, by any Pontiff that reſem- 
bled Alexander VI. or ſeveral of his prede- 
ceſſors, who were a diſgrace to religion and to 
human nature. Throughout this long ſucceſ- 
ſion of Popes, a wonderful decorum of conduct, 
compared with that of preceding ages, is ob- 
ſervable. Many of them have been conſpicuous 
for the virtues becoming their high ſtation ; and 
by their humanity, their love of literature, and 
their moderation, have made ſome atonement 
to mankind for the crimes of their predeceſſors. 
Thus the beneficial influences of the Reforma- 
tion have been more extenſive than they appear 
on a ſuperÞcial view ; and this great diviſion in 
the Chriſtian church hath contributed, in ſome 
meaſure, to increaſe purity of manners, to dif- 
fuſe ſcience, and to inſpire humanity. Hiſtory 
recites ſuch a number of ſhocking events, occa- 
ſioned by religious diſſenſions, that it muſt 
afford peculiar ſatisfaction to trace any one ſa- 
lutary or beneficial effect to that ſource, from 
which ſo many fatal calamities have flowed. 


Tur 
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Tur republick of Venice which, at the begin- Boox XII, 
ning of the ſixteenth century, had appeared ſo g,,.. of the 
formidable, that almoſt all the potentates of republick of 


Europe united in a confederacy for its deſtruc- 
tion, declined gradually from its ancient power 
and ſplendor. The Venetians not only loſt a 
great part of their territory in the war excited 
by the league of Cambray, but the revenues as 
well as vigour of the ſtate were exhauſted by 
their extraordinary and long continued efforts 
in their own defence; and that commerce by 
which they had acquired their wealth and power 
began to decay, without any hopes of its revi- 
ving. All the fatal conſequences to their re- 
publick, which the ſagacity of the Venetian ſenate 
foreſaw on the firſt diſcovery of a paſſage to 
the Eaſt-Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, 
took place. Their endeavours to prevent the 
Portugueſe from eſtabliſhing themſelves in the 
Eaſt-Indies, not only by exciting the ſoldans 
of Egypt and the Ottoman monarchs to turn 
their arms againſt ſuch dangerous intruders, but 
by affording ſecret aid to the Infidels in order 
to inſure their ſucceſs*, proved ineffectual. 
The activity and valour of the Portugueſe ſur- 
mounted every obſtacle, and obtained ſuch firm 
footing in that fertile country, as ſecured to 
them large poſſeſſions, together with influence 
ſtill more extenſive. Liſbon, inſtead of Venice, 
became the ſtaple for the precious commodities 
of the Eaſt. The Venetians, after having pol- 
ſeſſed for many years the monopoly of that 
beneficial commerce, had the mortification to 
be excluded from almoſt any ſhare in it. The 
diſcoveries of the Spaniards in the weſtern world, 
proved no leſs fatal to inferior branches of their 
commerce. The original defects which were 


formerly pointed out in the conſtitution of the 
Hh 2 Venetian 


2 Freher, Script. Rer. German. vol. ii. 529, 
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Venetian republick continued; and the diſadvan- 
tages with which it undertook any great enter- 
prize, increaſed rather than diminiſhed. The 
ſources from which it derived its extraordinary 
riches and power being dricd up, the interior 
vigour of the ſtate declined, and, of courſe, its 


external operations became leſs formidable. 


Of Tuſ- 
cany. 


A. D. 1530. 


Long before the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, Venice ceaſed to be one of the principal 
powers in Europe, and dwindled into a ſecon- 
dary and ſubaltern ſtate. But as the ſenate had 
the addreſs to conceal its diminution of power, 
under the veil of moderation and caution; as 
it made no raſh effort that could diſcover its 
impotence ; as the ſymptoms of political decay 


in ſtates are not ſoon obſerved, and are ſeldom 


ſo apparent to their neighbours as to occaſion 
any ſudden alteration in their conduct towards 
them, Venice continued long to be conſidered, 
and reſpected. She was treated not according 
to her preſent condition, but according to the 
rank which ſhe had formerly held. Charles V. 


as well as the monarchs of France his rivals, 


courted her aſſiſtance with emulation and ſoli- 


citude in all their enterprizes. Even down to 
the cloſe of the century, Venice remained not 
only an object of attention, but a conſiderable 
{eat of political negociation and intrigue. 


Tuar authority which the firſt Coſmo di 
Medici, and Lawrence, his grandſon, had ac- 
quired in the republick of Florence by their 
beneficence and abilities, inſpired their deſcen- 
dants with the ambition of uſurping the ſove- 
reignty in their country, and paved their way 
towards it. Charles placed Alexander di Me- 
dict at the head of the republick, and to the 
natural intereſt and power of the family added 
the weight as well as credit of the Imperial 

protection. 
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protection. Of theſe, his ſucceſſor Coſmo, Boox XII. 
— 


ſirnamed the Great, availed himſelf ; and eſta- 
bliſhing his ſupreme authority on the ruins of 
the ancient republican conſtitution, he tranſ- 
mitted that, together with the title of Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, to his deſcendants. Their 
dominions were compoſed of the territories 
which had belonged to the three commonwealths 
of Florence, Piſa, and Sienna, and formed one 
of the moſt reſpectable of the Italian ſtates. 
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Tux dukes of Savoy, during the former part Of the 


of the ſixteenth century, poſſeſſed territories — 


which were not conſiderable either for extent or 
value; and the French, having ſeized the greater 
part of them, obliged the reigning Duke to 
retire for ſafety to the ſtrong fortreſs of Nice, 
where he ſhut himſelf up for ſeveral years; 
while his ſon, the Prince of Piedmont, endea- 
voured to better his fortune, by ſerving as an 
adventurer in the armies of Spain. The peace 
of Cateau Cambreſis reſtored to him his paternal 
dominions. As theſe are environed on every 
hand by powerful neighbours, all whoſe mo- 
tions the dukes of Savoy muſt obſerve with 
the greateſt attention, in order not only to guard 
againſt the danger of being ſurpriſed and over- 
powered; but that they may chuſe their fide 
with diſcernment in thoſe quarrels wherein it 
is impoſſible for them to avoid taking part, this 
peculiarity in their ſituation ſeems to have had 
no inconſiderable influence on their character. 
By rouſing them to perpetual attention, by 
keeping their ingenuity always on the ſtretch, 
and engaging them in almoſt continual action, 
it hath formed a race of Princes more ſagacious 
in diſcovering their true intereſt, more deciſive 
in their reſolutions, and more dextrous in avail- 
ing themſelves of every occurrence which pre- 

ſented 
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Boox XII. ſented itſelf, than any perhaps that can be ſingled 


Of the 
United 
Provinces. 


out in the hiſtory of mankind. By gradual ac- 
quiſitions the Dukes of Savoy have added to 
their territories as well as to their own import- 
ance ; and aſpiring at length to regal dignity, 
which they obtained about half a century ago, 
they hold no inconſiderable rank among the 
monarchs of Europe. 


Tux territories which now form the republick 
of the United Netherlands, were loſt, during the 
firſt part of the ſixteenth century, among the 
numerous provinces ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria ; and were then ſo inconſiderable, that 
hardly one opportunity of mentioning them hath 
occurred in all the buſy period of this hiſtory, 
But ſoon after the peace of Cateau Cambreſis, 
the violent and bigotted maxims of Philip's go- 
vernment, carried into execution with unrelent- 
ing rigour by the duke of Alva, exaſperated 
the free people of the Low Countries to ſuch 


a degree, that they threw off the Spaniſh yoke, 


and aſſerted their ancient liberties and laws, 


Theſe they defended with a perſevering valour, 


which occupied the arms of Spain during half 
a century, exhauſted the vigour, ruined the re- 
putation of that monarchy, and at laſt conſtrain- 
ed their ancient maſters to recogniſe and to treat 
with them as a free independent ſtate. This 
ſtate, founded on liberty, and reared by induſtry 
and oeconomy, had grown into reputation, even 
while ſtruggling for its exiſtence. But when 
peace and ſecurity allowed it to enlarge its views, 
and to extend its commerce, it roſe to be one of 
the moſt reſpectable as well as enterpriſing 
powers in Europe. | 


Tae tranſactions of the kingdoms in the 
North of Europe have been ſeldom attended 
to in the courſe of this hiſtory. 


Russ1A 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


Russi A remained buried in that barbariſm 
and obſcurity, from which it was called about 
the beginning of the preſent century, by the 
creative genius of Peter the Great, who made 
his country known and formidable to the reſt of 


Europe. 


In Denmark and Sweden, during the reign 
of Charles V. great revolutions happened in 
their conſtitutions, civil as well as eccleſiaſtical. 
In the former kingdom, a tyrant being degra- 
ded from the throne and expelled the country, 
a new Prince was called by the voice of the 
people to aſſume the reins of government. In 
the latter, a fierce people, rouſed to arms by 
injuries and oppreſſion, ſhook off the Daniſh 
yoke, and conferred the regal dignity on its 
deliverer, Guſtavus Ericſon, who had all the 
virtues of a hero and of a patriot. Denmark, 
exhauſted by foreign wars, or weakened by the 
diſſenſions between the King and the nobles, 
became incapable of ſuch efforts as were requi- 
ſite in order to recover the aſcendant which it 
had long poſſeſſed in the North of Europe. 
Sweden, as ſoon as it was freed from the domi- 
nion of ſtrangers, began to recruit its ſtrength, 
and acquired in a ſhort time ſuch interior vigour, 
that it became the firſt kingdom in the North. 
Early in the ſubſequent century, it roſe to ſuch 
a high rank among the powers of Europe, that 
it had the chief merit in forming as well as con- 
ducting that powerful league, which protected 
not only the Proteſtant religion, but the liber- 
ties of Germany, againſt the bigotry and ambi- 
tion of the houſe of Auſtria, 
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N. B. The Roman numerals direct to the volume, and the figures 
6 to the page. 


A. 
BSOLUTTON, the form of that 
uſed by father Tetzel in Germa- 
ny, II. 8g. 

Adorni, the faction of, affiſts the Impe- 
rial general Colonna in the reduction 
of Genoa, II. 164. 

Adrian of Utrecht, made preceptor to 
Charles V. under William de Croy, 
lord of Chievres, II. 24. His cha- 
rater, ib. Sent by Charles with 
power to aſſume the regency of Caſ- 
tile on the death of his grandfather, 
29. His claim admitted by Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, and executed in con- 
Junction, ib. Authorized by Charles 
to hold the cortes of Valencia, which 
refuſes to aſſemble before him, 70. 
Made viceroy of Caſtile on the de- 
parture of Charles for Germany, 73. 
His election remonſtrated againſt by 
the Caſtilians, i. Is choſen Pope, 
161. Retroſpe&t of his conduct in 
Spain during the abſence of Charles, 
172, Sends Ronquillo to reduce the 
Segovians, who repulſe him, 173. 
Sends Fonſeca to beſiege the city, 
who is repulſed by the iohabitants of 
Medina del Campo, ib. Apolo- 


gizes for Fonſeca's conduct to the Aix 


Vol. III. 


people, 176. Recals Fonſeca and 
diſmiſſes his troops, 16. His autho- 
rity diſclaimed by the Holy Junta, 
177. Deprived of power by them, 
179. His ill reception on his arrival 
at Rane, on being choſen to the Pa- 
pacy, 205, Reftores the territories 
acquired by his predeceſſor, 206. 
Labours to unite the contending 
powers of Europe, ib, Publiſhes a 
bull for three years truce among 
them, 207, Accedes to the league 
againſt the Freoch King, ib. His 


death, 215, The ſentiments and 


behaviour of the people on that oc» 
caſion, ib. A retroſpe& of his con- 
duct towards the Reformers, 22c, 
His brief to the diet at Nuremburg 
226. Receives a liſt of grievances 
from the diet, 228. His conduct to 
the Reformers, how eſteemed at 
Rome, 230. 


Africa, the Spaniſh troops ſent by Car- 


dinal Ximenes againſt Barbaroſſa, 
defeated there, II. 40. 


Aigues-Mortes, interview between the 


Emperor Charles and Francis, there, 
II. 443- 
ls 1 the Emperor Charles 
1 
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crowned there, II. 83. Ferdinand Alba, Duke of, adheres to Ferdinand 


his brother crowned King of the Ro- 
mans fhere, 359. 

Alarcon, Don Ferdinand, Francis I. of 
France, taken priſoner at the battle 
of Pavia, committed to his cuſtody, 
II. 248. ConduQts Francis to Spain, 
258, Delivers up Francis in purſu- 
ance of the treaty of Madrid, 275. 
Is ſent ambaſſador to Francis to re- 
quire the fulfilment of his treaty, 
290, Pope Clement VII. taken pri- 
ſoner by the Imperialiſts, is com- 
mitted to his cuſtody, 310. 

Albany, John Stuart duke of, com- 
mands the French army ſent by Fran- 
cis I. to invade Naples, II 243. 
Albert, of Brandenburgh, grand maſter 
of the Teutonic Order, becomes 2 
convert to the doftrines of Luther, 
II. 288. Obtains of Sigiſmund King 
of Poland the inveſtiture of Pruſſia, 
erected into a dutchy, 15. Is put 
under the ban of the empire, 286. 
His family fixed in the joheritance of 
Pruflia, 1b. Commands a body of 
troops in behalf of Maurice of Sax- 
ony, but endeavours to aſſert an in- 
dependency, III. 25g. Defeats and 
takes the Duke d'Aumale priſoner, 
and joins the Emperor at Metz, 280, 
Is condemned by the Imperial cham- 
ber for his demands on the biſhops of 
Bamberg and Wortſburg, 290. A 
league formed againſt him, 15. Is 
defeated by Maurice, 291. ls again 
defeated by Henry of Brunſwick, 
293. Is driven out of Germany and 
dies in exile, ib. His territories re- 
ſtored to his collateral heirs, 294. 
Albert, Elector of Mentz, the publica- 
tion of indulgences in Germany com- 
mitted to him, II. 89. 

Alexander VI. Pope, remarks on the 
pontificate of, II, 113, 

Alexander di Medici. See Mznici, 
Algiers, how it was ſeized by Barba- 
roſſa, II. 392. Is ſeized by the bro- 
ther of the ſame name, on the death 
of the former, 393. ls taken under 
the protection of the Porte, ib. Is 
governed by Haſcen Aga in the ab- 
ſence of Barbaroſſa, 395. Is beſieg- 
ed by the Emperor Charles V. 398. 
Charles forced to re-embark by bad 
weather, 403. 

Alraſchid, brother of Muley Haſcen 
King of Tunis, ſolicits the protection 
of Barbaroſſa againſt him, II. 394. 
His treacherous treatment by Bar- 
baroſla, 39s, 


of Aragon, in his diſpute with the 
Archduke Philip concerning the re- 
gency of Caſtile, II. 10. Forces the 
Dauphin to abandon the ſiege of Per- 
pignan, III. 8. Preſides at the 
court-martial which cundemns the 
Elector of Saxony to death, 149. 
Detains the Landgrave priſoner by 
the Emperor's order, 189. Com- 
mands, under the Emperor, the army 
deſtined againſt France, 279. Is ap- 
pointed commander in chief in Pied- 
mont, 329. Enters the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal territories, and ſeizes the Cam- 
pagna Romana, 380. Concludes a 
truce with the Pope, 381. Nego- 
ciates a peace between Philip and the 
Pope, with Cardinal Caraffa, 406. 
Goes to Rome to aſk pardon of the 
Pope for his hoſtilities, 1b. ls ſent to 


Paris in the name of Philip to eſpouſe 


the Princeſs Elizabeth, 444. 


Amerſlorf, a noblemen of Holland, aſ- 


ſociated by Charles V. with Cardinal 
Ximenes, in the regency of Caſtile, 
II. 38. 


Anabaptiſtr, the origin of that ſect de- 


duced, II. 37g. Their principal te- 
nets, ib. Their ſettlement at 
Manſter, 376. Character of their 
principal leaders, 377. They ſeize 
the city of Munſter, 16. They eſta- 
bliſh a new form of government there, 
380. Chuſe Bocold King, 15. Their 
licentious practices, 381. A confede- 
racy of the German Princes formed 
againſt them, 382. Are blockaded 
in Munſter by the biſhop, i5. The 
city taken and great ſlaughter made 
of them, 384. Their King put to 
death, 38;, Character of the ſect 
ſince that period, ib. See Matthias 
and Becold, 


Angleria, his authority cited in proof 


of the extortions of the Flemiſh mi- 
niſters of Charles V. IL 4g. 


Anhalt, Prince of, avows the opinions 


of Martio Luther, II, 225. 


Annats to the court of Rome, what, II. 


126, 


Aragon, how Ferdinand became poſs 


ſeſſed of that kingdom, II. 2. The 
cortes of, acknowledges the Arch- 
duke Philip's title to the crown, 3. 
Antient enmity between this Kking- 
dom and Caſtile, 7. Navarre added 
to this crown by the arts of Ferdi- 
nand, 20, Arrival of Charles V, 
44. The cortes not allowed to af- 
ſemble in his name, 30. The refrac- 

tory 
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tory behaviour of the Aragonians, 
16. They refuſe reſtitution of the 
kingdom of Navarre, gi. Don John 
Lanuza appointed regent, on the de- 
par ure of Charles for Germany, 73. 
Who compoſes the diſturbances there, 
202, The moderation of Charles 
towards the inſurgents on his arrival 
in Spain, 204. See Spain, 

Ardrer, an interview there between 
Francis I. and Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, Il. 83, 

Aſturias, Charles ſon of Philip and Jo- 
anna, acknowledged Prince of, by 
the Cortes of Caſtile, II. 15, 

Aug ſourg, a diet called there by Charles 

II 166, His public entry into 
that city, 169, The confeflion of 
faith named from this city, drawa 
up by Melancthon, 354. Reſolute 
behaviour of the proteſtant Princes 
t 356: Its form of government 
violently altered, and rendered ſub- 
miſſive to the Emperor, 186. The 
diet reaſſembled there, 199. The 
diet takes part with the 383 
againſt the city of Magdeburg, 206. 
Is ſeized by Maurice of Saxony, 247. 
Another diet at, opened by Ferdi- 
nand, 336. Cardinal Morone attends 
the diet as the Pope's nuncio, 337. 
Morone departs on the Pope's death, 
339. Receſs of the det on the ſub- 
ject of religion, 340. Remarks on 
this receſs, 343. The diet again aſ- 
ſembled there, III 166. ls intimi- 
dated by being ſurrounded with the 
Emperor's Spaniſh troops, 167. The 
Emperor re-cſtabliſhes the Romiſh 
worſhip, in the churches of, i5. The 
diet, by the Emperor's order, peti- 
tions the Pope for the return of the 
council to Trent, 173. A ſyſtem of 
theology laid before the diet by the 
Emperor, 199, The archbiſhop of 
Mentz, declares, without authority, 
the diet's acceptance of it, 179. 

Avila, a convention of the malecon- 
tents in Spain held there, II. 177. 
A confederacy termed the 3 
formed there, ib. Which diſclaims 
the authority of Adrian, ib. The 
Holy Junta removed to Tordeſillas. 
178, See Junta, 

Auſtria, by what means the houſe of, 
became ſo formidable in Germany, 
Il. 313. The extraordinary acqui- 
fitions of the houſe of, in the perſon 
of the Emperor Charles V. III. 
447+ 


B. 

Barbareſſa, Horuc, his riſe to the king- 
doms of Algiers and Tunis, II. 39. 
Defeats the Spaniſh troops ſent againſt 
him by Cardinal Ximenes, 40. His 
parentage, 391, Commences pirate 
with his brother Hayradin, ib. How 
he acquired poſſeſſion of Algiers, 392. 
Infeſts the coaſts of Spain, i6, Is 
reduced and killed by Comares the 
Spaniſh governor of Oran, 393. 

Barbarofſa, Hayradin, brother to the 
former of the ſame name, takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of Algiers on his brother's 
death, II. 393. Put his deminions 
under the protection of the Grand 
Signior, ib. Obtains the command 
of the Turkiſh fleet, 15. His treaches 
rous treatment of Alraſchid, brother 
to the King of Tunis, 396. Seizes 
Tunis, 16. Extends his depredations 
by ſea, ib. Prepares to reſiſt the Em- 
peror's armament againſt him, 398. 
Goletta and his fleet taken, 399. Is 
defeated by Charles, 401. Tunis 
taken, ib. Makes a deſcent on Italy, 
III. 18. Burns Rheggio, 15, Be- 
ſieges Nice in conjunction with the 
French, but is forced to retire, 19. 
Is diſmiſſed by Francis, 30. 

Barbary, a ſummary view of the revo- 
lutions of, II, 389. Its diviſion into 
independant kingdoms, 390. Riſe of 
the piratical States, 391. See Bar- 


2 

Barcelona, the publick entry of the 
Emperor Charles V. into that city 
as its count, II, 345. The treaties 
of Charles with the Italian States, 
publiſhed there, 338. 

Bayard, chevalier, his character, II. 
149. His gallant defence of Mezi- 
eres, beſieged by the Imperialiſts, 16. 
Obliges them to raiſe the ſiege, 159. 
His neble behaviour at his death, 
221, His reſpeQful funeral, 222. 

Bellay, M. his erroneous account of the 
education of Charles V. corrected, 
Il. 23. Note. His account of. the 
diſaſtrous retreat of the Emperor 
Charles V. from his invaſion of Pro- 
rence, II. 428. 

Bible, a tranſlation of, undertaken by 
Martin Luther, and its effeQs in open- 
ing the eyes of the people, II. 223. 

Bicocca, battle of, between Colonna 
and Marechal Lautrec, II. 162. 

Becold or Beukels, John, a journeyman 
taylor, becoms a leader of the Ana- 
baptiſts at ä II. 375 Suc- 
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ceeds Matthias in the direQion of 
their affairs, 379. His enthuſiaſtick 
extravagance, i5, Is choſen King, 
380. Marries fourteen wives, 381. 
Beheads one of them, 384. Is put 
to a cruel death at the taking of 
Munſter, 38;. See Anabaptifts. 

Bohemia, the Archduke Ferdinand 
cholen King of, II. 313. Ferdinand 
encroaches on the liberties of the 
Bohemians, III. 166. The Refor- 
mation introduced by John Huls and 
Jerome of Prague, 16. Raiſe an at- 
my to no purpoſe, 167. 

Bonnivet, admiral of France, appointed 
to command the invaſion of Milan, 
II. 213. His character, ib. En- 
übles Colonna to defend the city of 
Milan by his imprudent _— 114. 
Forced to abandon the Milaneſe, 215. 
Is wounded and his army defeated 
by the Imperialiſts 221. Stimulates 
Francis to an invaſion of the Milan- 
eſe, 238, Adviſes Francis to beſiege 
Pavia, 440. Adviſes him to give 
battle to Bourbon, who advanced to 
the relief of Pavia, 446. Is killed 
at the battle of Pavia, 247. 

Bologna, an interview between the Em- 
peror Charles V. and Pope Clement 
VII. there, II. 345. Another meet- 
ing between them there, 364. 

Benin, Robert de la Marck, lord of, 
declares war againſt the Emperor 
Charles, at the inſtigation of Francis, 
II. 148. Is ordered by Francis to 
diſband his troops, ib, His territories 
reduced by the Emperor, wy, 

Boulogne, befieged by Henry VIII, of 
England, III. 35. Taken, 44. 

Bourbon, Charles Duke of, his charac- 
ter, II. 20g. The cauſes of his diſ- 
content with Francis, I. 16. His duch- 
eſs dies, 210, Rejects the advances 
of Louiſa, tte King's mother, ib. His 
eſtate ſequeſtered by her intrigues, 
211. Negociates ſecretly with the 
Emperor, ib. Is included in a treaty 
between the. Emperor and Henry 
VIII. of England, ib. Is taxed by 
the King with betraying him, which 
he denies, 212. Eſcapes to Italy, 
213. DireQts the meaſures of the 
Imperial army under Lannoy, 220. 
Defeats the French on the backs of 
the Teſino, 221. Inſtigates Charles 
to an invaſion of Prance, 234. Ad- 
vances to the relief of Pavia, 245. 
Defeats Francis and takes bim pri- 
ſoner, 247. Haſtens to Madrid to 
ſecure his own intereſts on the intec- 


view between Charles and Francis, 
261. His kind reception b Charles, 
267. Obtains a grant of the dutch 
of Milan, and is made general of the 
Imperial army, 269. Obliges Sforza 
to ſurrender Milan, 294. Is forced 
to oppreſs the Milaneſe to ſati fy his 
troops mutinying for pay, 298. Sets 
Morone at liberty, and makes him his 
confident, 299. Appoints Leyva go- 
vernor of Milan, and advances to in- 
vade the Pope's territories, 300, His 
diſappointed troops mutiny, 301. He 
determines to plunder Rome, 30g. 
Arrives at Rome and aſſaults it, 306. 
Is killed, 307: 
Brandenburgh, EleQor of, avows the 
opinions of Luther, II. 228. 
Albert of, See Albert, 
Bruges, a league concluded there be- 
tween the Emperor and Henry VIII. 
of England, againſt France, II. 182. 
Brunſwick, Duke of, avows the opinions 
of Luther, II. 2ac. 
Henry Duke of, driven from 
his dominions by the Proteſtant 
Princes of the league of Smalkalce, 
III. 24. Raiſes men for Francis, but 
employs them to recover his own do- 
minions, 56 Is taken priſoner, ib. 
Buda, ſiege of, by Ferdinand King of 
the Romans, II. 499. Is treache- 
rouſly ſeized by Sultan Solymag, 1k. 


Cajetan, Cardinal, the Pope's legate in 


Germany, appointed to examine the + 


docttines of Martin Luther, II. 98. 
Requires Luther peremptorily to re- 
tract his errors, ib. Requires the 
Elector of Saxony to ſurrender or 
baniſh Luther, ioo. His conduct jul- 
tified, 101. 

Calais, an ine ffectual congreſs there be- 
tween the Emperor and Francis, un- 

der the mediation of Henry VIII. II. 
150. The careleſs manner in which 
it was guarded in the reign of Ma 
Queen of England, III. 412. Inet- 
fectual remonſtrances of Philip, aud 
Lord Wentworth the governor, con- 
concerning its defenceleſs ſtate, 413. 
Is inveſted and taken by the Duke of 
Guiſe, 414. The Engliſh inhabitants 
turned out, 415. Stipulations concern- 
ing, in the treaty of Chateau Cam- 
brefis, 438. 

Cambray, articles of the peace conclud- 
ed there, between the Emperor 
Charles, and Francis of France, II. 
338. Remarks on this treaty, 340. 

Campe, 
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Camper, peace of, between Henry VIII. 
and Francis, III. 86. 

Camfpeggioe, Cardinal, made legate from 
Pope Clement VII. to the ſecond di- 
et at Nuremberg, II. 231. Pub- 
liſhes articles for reforming the infe- 
rior clergy, 232, Adviſes Charles to 
rigorous mealures againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, 3866. 

CHER of the Germanick body, 

gned by Charles V. and preſcribed 
to all his ſucceſſors, II. 65. 

Caraffa, Cardinal, his precipitate elec- 
tion, III. 352. Is appointed legate 
to Bologna, ib. Reaſons cf his diſ- 

uſt with the Emperor, 354. Per- 
vades the Pope to ſolicit an al- 

_ liance with France againſt the — * 
ror, 359. His inſiduous commiſſion 
to the court of France, 375. His 
public entry into Paris, ib. Exhorts 
Henry to break his truce with the 
Emperor, 376. Abſolves Henry from 
his oath, 3775. Negociates à peace 
between the Pope and Philip, with 


the Duke d'Alvs, 381. The fate 


of him and his brother on the death 
of Pope Paul, 444- 

Carleſtadius, imbibes the opinions of 
Martin Luther, at Wittemburg, II. 
108, His intemperate zeal, 223. Aw- 
ed by the reproofs of Luther, 16. 

Carignan, beſieged by the count d'En- 
guien, and defended by the marquis 
de Gualto, III. 30. Guaſto defeated 
in 4 pitched battle, 33. The town 
taken, 34. 

wh Marquis of Piadeno. See Pia- 

ens. 

Caſtile, how Iſabella became poſſeſſed 
of that kingdom, II. 2. The Arch- 
duke Philip's title acknowledged by 
the Cortes of that kingdom, 3. Iſa- 
bella dies and leaves her huſband Fer- 
dinand of Aragon, regent, 6, Ferdi- 
nand reſigns the crown of, 7. Ferdi- 
nand acknowledged regent by the 
Cortes, i5, Enmity between this 
kingdom and Aragon, 16. The par- 
ticular diſlike of the Caſtilians to 
Ferdinand, 8. The regency of, joint- 
ly veited in Ferdinand, Philip and 
Joanna, by the treaty of Salamanca, 
12. Declares againſt Ferdinand, 13. 
The regency of, reſigned by Philip 
to Ferdinand, 15. Philip and Joanna 
acknowledged King and Queen by 
the Cortes, 14. Death of Philip, 15. 
The perplexity of the Caſtilians on 
Joanna's incapacity for government, 
16, Ferdinand gains the regency _ 

e 


the good will of the Caſtilians by bis 
Prudeot adminiſtration, 19. Oran 
and other places in Barbary annexed 
to this Kingdom by Ximenes, #5. Xi- 
menes appointed regent by Ferdi- 
nand's will, until the arrival of Char- 
les V. 27. Charles aſſumes the re- 
gal title, 31. Ximenes procures its 
acknowledgement, ib. The nobility 
depreſſed by Ximenes, 33. The gran- 
dees mutiny againſt Ximenes, 34. 
The mutiny ſuppreſſed, ib. Ximenes 
reſumes the grants made by Ferdi- 
vand to the nobles 35. The bold re- 
ply of Ximenes to the diſcontented 
nobles, 37. Other aſſociates in the 
regency appointed with Ximenes at 
the inftigation of the Flemiſh cour- 
tiers, 38. Ximenes dies, 47. Charles, 
acknowledged King by the Cortes, 
on his arrival, with a reſeryation ia 
favour of his mother Joanna, 47. 
The Caſtilians receive unfavourable 
impreflions of him, 48. Diſguſted by 
his partiality to bis Flemiſh miniſter, 
ib. Sauvage made chancellor, 49. 
William de Croy, appointed archbi- 
ſhop of Toledo, ib. The principal 
cities coafederate and complain of 
their grievances, 62. The Clergy of, 
refuſe to levy the tenth of benefices 
granted by the Pope to Charles V. 
68. Iaterdicted, but the interdict ta- 
ken off, by Charles's application, #6. 
An infurreQtion there, 71. Increaſe 
of diſaffeQion, 72. Cardinal Adri- 
an appointed regent, on the depar- 
ture of Charles for Germany, 73. 
The views and pretenſions of the 
commons, in their inſurreQions, 175 
The confederacy called the Holy Jun- 
ta formed, 176. The proceedings 
of which are carried on in the name 
of Queen Joanna, 179. Receives cir= 
culatory letters from Charles for the 
inſurgents to lay down their arms, 
with promiſes of pardon, 180. The 
nobles undertake to ſuppreis the in- 
ſurgents, 187, Raiſe an army againſt 
them uader the Conde de Haro, #6. 
Haro gets poſſeſſion of Joanna, 188. 
Expedients by which they raiſe mo- 
ney for their troops, 189 Unwil- 
ling to proceed to extremities with 
the Junta, 190. The army of the Jun- 
ta routed and Padilla executed, 194. 
Diſſolution of the — 197. The 
moderat ion of Charles toward the in- 
ſurgents on his atrival in Spain, 186. 
He acquires the love of the Caſtilians, 
205, See Spain, 

Catharine 
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Catherine of Aragon, is divorced from 
Henry VIII. of England, II. 37:1. 
Dies, 449- 

Catherine a Boria, a nan, flies from 
her cloiſter, and marries Martin Lu- 
ther, II. 284 

Catherine Medici. See Mrpi1ci. 

Cavi, peace concluded there between 
Pope Paul IV. and Philip II. of 
Spain, III. 406. 

Cercamp, negociations for peace entered 
into there between Philip II. of Spain, 
and Henry II. of France, III 426. 
The negociations removed to Chateau 
Cambreſis, 438. See Chateau Cam- 
brefis, 

Chara&ers of men, rules for forming a 
proper eftimate of them, Ill. 68. 
Applied to the caſe of Luther, 1b. 

Charles IV Emperor of Gemany, his 
obſervations on the manners of the 
clergy, in his letter to the Arthbi- 
ſhop of Mentz, II. 115. Note. 

Charks V. Emperor, his deſcent and 
birth, II. 1. How he came to in- 
herit ſuch extenſive dominions, 2, 
Acknowledged Prince of Aſturias, 
by the Cortes of Caſtile, 15. His 
father Philip dies, 16. Jealouſy and 
hatred of his grandfather Ferdinand, 
toward him, 20. Left heir to his do- 
minions, 22, Death of Ferdinand, 
ib, His education committed to Wil- 
liam de Croy, lord of Chievres, 23. 
Adrian of Utrecht appointed to be 
his preceptor, 24. The firſt opening of 
his character. 26. Aſſumes the go- 
vernment of Flanders and attends to 
buſineſs, ib. Sends Cardinal Adrian 
to be regent of Caſtile, who exe- 
cutes it jointly with Ximenes, 29. 
Aſſumes the regal title, 3o. His ti- 
tle admitted with difficulty by the 
Caſtilian nobility, 31. Perſuaded to 
add aſſociate regents to Ximenes, 38. 
His Flemiſh court corrupted by the 
avarice of Chievres, 40 Perſuaded 
by Ximenes to viſit Spain, but how 
that journey is retarded, 41 The pre- 
ſent ſtate of his affairs, 42. Concludes 
a peace at Noyen with Francis I. of 
France, and the conditions of the 
treaty, 16. Arrives in Spain, #6, 
His ungrateful treatment of Ximenes, 
46. His public entry into Valladolid, 
47. Is acknowledged King by the 
Cortes, who vote him a free gift, 16. 
The Caſtilians receive unfavourable 
impreſſions of him, 48. Diſguſts them 
by his partiality to his Flemiſh mi- 
niſters, 49. Sets out for Aragon, 80. 


Sends his brother Ferdinand to viſit 
their grandfather Maximilian, 15. 
Cannot aſſemble the Cortes of Arz- 
gon in his own name, 16. The op- 
ſition made by that aſſembly to 
is deſires, 15, Refuſes the appli- 
cation of Francis I. for reſtitution of 
the kingdom of Navarre, c1. Ne- 
glects the remonſtrances of the Caſti- 
lians, 32. Death of the Emperor 
Maximilian, 16. View of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Europe, 54. How Maxi. 
milian was obſtructed ig ſecuring the 
Empire to him, ib. Francis I, aſ- 
pires to the Imperial crown, 15. 
Circumſtances favourable to the pre- 
tenſions of Charles, 16. The Swiſe 
cantons eſpouſe his cauſe, 68. Appre- 
henſions and conduct of Pope Leo X. 
on the occaſton 5g. Aſſembling of 
the diet at Frankfort, 61. Frederick 
Duke of Saxony refuſes the offer of 
the Empire and votes for him, 63. 
And refuſes the preſents offered by 
his ambaſſadors, 15, Concurring cir- 
cumſtances which favoured his eleQi- 
on, 64. His election, 6g. Signs and 
confirms the capitulation of the Ger- 
manick body, 156, The election noti- 
fied to him 66. Aſſumes the title of 
Majeſty, ib. Accepts the imperial dig- 
nity offered by the count Palatine, 
ambaſſador from the Electors, 6. 
The clergy of Caſtile refuſe the tenth 
of benefices granted him by the Pope, 
68. Procures the interdict the kingdom 
is laid under for refuſal, to be taken 
off, ib. Empowers cardinal Adrian 
to hold the Cortes of Valencia, 69. The 
nobles refuſe to aſſemble without his 
preſence, 50. Authoriſes the inſure 
gents there to continue in arms, 76. 
Summons the Cortes of Caſtile to 
meet in Galicia, #5. Narrowly eſ- 
capes with his Flemiſh miniſters 
from an inſurrection on that account, 
71. Obtains a donative from the 
Cortes, 72. Prepares to leave Spain, 
and appoints regents, 73. Embarks, 10. 
Motives of this journey, 74. Riſe of 
the rivalſhip between him and Pran- 
cis I. 16. Courts the favour of Hen- 
ry VIII. of England and bis miniſter 
cardinal Wolſey, 81. Viſits Henry at 
Dover, 82. Promiſes Wolſey his in- 
tereſt for the papacy, 83. Has a ſe- 
cond interview with Henry at Grave» 
lines, 84. Offers to ſubmit his diffe- 
rences with Francis to Henry's arbi- 
tration, 16. His magnificent corona- 
tion at Aix-la Chapelle, 85. _ a 
let 
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diet at Worms, to check the refor- 
mers, 86. Cauſes which hindered his 
eſpouſing the party of Martin Luther, 
134. Grants Luther a ſafe conduct 
to the diet of Worms, 135. An edict 
publiſhed againſt him, 136. His em- 
barraſſment at this time, 140. Con- 
cludes an alliance with the Pope, 143. 
The conditions of the treaty, 144. 
Death of his miniſter Chivres, and its 
advantages to him, 16. Invaſion of 
Navarre by Francis, 146. The French 
driven out, and their general L Eſ- 
parre taken priſoner, 147. War de- 
clared againſt him by Robert de la 
Marck, lord of Bouillon, who rava- 
ges Luxemburg, 148. Reduces Bou- 
illon, and invades France, 149. His 
demands at the congreſs at Calais, 
1;1, Has an interview with cardinal 
Wolſey at Bruges, and concludes a 
league with Henry VIII. againſt 
France, ib. Pope Leo declares for 
him againſt France, 155, The French 
driven out of Milan, 163. Viſits 
England in his paſſage to Spain, 16g. 
Cultivates the good will of cardinal 
Wolſey, and creates the Earl of Sur- 
rey his high admiral, 166, Grants the 
iſland of Malta, to the Knights of St. 
John, expelled from Rhodes by So- 
yman the Magnificent, 16g. Arrives 
in Spain, 170. A retrolpeQ of his 
proceedings in relation to the inſur- 
rections in Spain, 180. Iſſues circula- 
tory letters for the inſurgeats to lay 
down their arms, with promiſes of 
pardon, ib. His prudent moderati- 
on toward the inſurgents, on his ar- 
rival in Spain, 204. Acquires the 
love of the Caftilians, 205. Enters 
into a league with Charles Duke of 
Bourbon, 211, Why he did not en- 
deavour to get Wolley elected Pope, 
216, Invades Guienne and Burgundy 
but without ſucceſs, 219. His troops 
in Milan mutiny for want of pay, but 
are pacified by Morone, 220, Un- 
dertakes an invaſion of Provence, 234. 
Orders Peſcara to beſiege Marſeilles, 
235. Peſcara obliged to retire, 236. 
Diſconcerted by the French over- 
runaing the Milaneſe again, 238. 
The revenues of Naples mortgaged 
to raiſe money, ib. His troops de- 
feat Francis, and take him priſoner 
at the battle of Pavia, 247. His af- 
feed moderation at receiving the 
news, 249. Avails himſelf of a trea- 
ty concluded between Lannoy and 
Pope Clement, but refyles to ratify 


it, 254. His army in Pavia mutipy, 
aud are obliged to be diſbanded, 
255. His deliberations on the pro- 
per improvemeats of his diladvag- 
tages, 256, His propoſitions to Francis, 
257. After many delays grants Stor- 
za the inveſtiture of Milan, 260. Mo- 
rone's iatrigues betrayed to him by 
Peſcara, 264. Orders Peicara to 
continue his negociations with Mo- 
rone, ib. His rigorous treatment 
of Francis, 265. Viſits Francis, 267. 
His kind reception of the Duke of 
Bourbon, 1b. Grants Bourbon the 
dutchy of Milan, and appoints him 
general in chief of the imperial ar- 
my there, 268. Fruitleſs negociati- 
ons for the delivery of Francis, 26g. 
Treaty of Madrid, with Francis, 271. 
Delivers up Francis, 274. Marries 
Iſabella of Portugal, 275. An alliance 
formed againſt him at Cognac, 288. 
Sends ambaſſadors to Francis to re- 
quire the fuifilment of the treaty of 
Madrid, 290. Prepares for war againſt 
Francis, 492. The Pope reduced to 
an accommodation with him, 296. 
The exhauſted ſtate of his finances, 
297. His troops under Bourbon diſ- 
treſſed and mutinous for want of pay, 
298. Bourbon aſſaults Rome, and is 
ſla in, but the city taken, 308. The 
Prince of Orange, general on Bour- 
bon's death, takes the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, and the Pope priſoner, 3 10. 
The Emperor's conduct oa that oc- 
caſion, 311. His diſſentions with the 
Pope, how far favourable to the re- 
formation, 313. His ioftruQtions to 
the Diet at Spires, 16. His manifeſto 
againſt the Pope, and letter to the 
cardinals, 314. France and England 
league againſt him, 317. ls refuſed 
ſupplies by the Cortes of Caſtile, 321. 
Delivers the Pope for a ranſom, 323. 
His overtures to Heory and Francis, 
ib, Their declaration of war 
againſt him, 325, Is challenged by 
Francis to ſingle combat, ib. An- 
drew Doria revolts from Francis to 
him, 330. His forces defeat the French 
in Italy, 333. His motives for de- 
ſiring an accommodation, 337. Con- 
cludes a ſeparate treaty with the 
Pope, 338. Terms of the peace of 
Cambray concluded with Francis, by 
the mediation of Margaret of Auſtria 
and Louiſe of France, 339. Remacks 
on the advantages gained by him in 
this treaty, and on his conduct of the 
war, 340. Viſits Italy, 344 His 

policy 
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policy on his public entry into Bar- 
celona, 343. Has an interview with 
the Pope at Bologna, 346. Motives 
for his moderation in Italy, 16. His 
treaties with the Stater of, 347. Is 
crowned King of Lombardy and Em- 
peror of the Romans, 349. Sum- 
mons a diet at Spires to conſider the 
ſtate of religion, 350. His delibera- 
tioas with the Pope, reſpeAing the 
expediency of calling a general coun- 
cil, 352. Appoints a diet at Augſ- 
burg, 353. Makes a public entry 
into that city, 156. His endeavours 
to check the reformation, 355 Reſo- 
lute behaviour of the Proteſtant 
Princes toward him, 366. His ſevere 
decree againſt the Proteſtants, ib. 
Propoſed his brother Ferdinand, to 
be eleQed King of the Romans, 357. 
Is oppoſed by the Proteſtants, 359 
Obtains his election, i5., Is deſirous 
of an accommodation with the Pro- 
teſtants, 361. Concludes a treaty 
with them at Nuremburg, 362. Raiſes 
an army to oppoſe the Turks, under 
Solyman, and obliges him to retire, 
363. Has another interview with 
the Pope, and preſſes him to call a 
general council, 364, Procures a 
league of the Italian States to ſecure 
the peace of Italy, ib, Arrives at 
Barcelona, ib. His endeavours to 
prevent the negociations and meeting 
between the Pope and Francis, 368, 
Undertakes to expel Barbaroſſa from 
Tunis, and rettore Muley Haſcen, 
389. Lands in Africa, and beſieges 
Goletta, 398. Takes Goletta, and 
ſeizes Barbaroſſa's fleet, 399. De- 
feats Barbaroſla and takes Tunis, 401. 
Reſtores Muley Haſcen, and the 
treaty between them, 402, 403. The 
glory acquired by this eaterprize, and 
the delivery of the Chriſtian captives, 
404. Seizes the dutchy of Milan on 
the death of Francis Sforza, 416. 
His policy with regard to it, 417. 
Prepares for war with Francis, 16. 
His inveQive againſt Francis at Rome 
before the Pope in council, 419. Re- 
marks on this tranſaQtion, 421. In- 
vades France, 423. Enters Provence 
and finds it deſolated, 428. Befiege> 
Marſeilles and Arles, 429. His mi- 
ſerable retreat from Provence, 431. 
His invaſion of Picardy defeated, 433. 
Is acculed of poiſoning the dauphin, 
ib. Improbability of its truth, 434. 
ConjeQture concerning the dauphin's 


death, ib. Flanders invaded by 


Francis, 435. A ſuſpenſion of arm; 
in Flanders, how negociated, 436. 
A truce in Piedmont, 437. Motive 
to theſe truces, ib. Negociation for 
peace with Francis, 440. Concludes 
a truce for ten years at Nice, 44, 
Remarks on the war, 15. His inter. 
view with Francis, 443. Courts the 
friendſhip of Henry VIII. of England, 
449. Indulges the Proteſtant Princes, 
450. Quiets their apprehenſions of 
the Catholick league, 454. His troops 
mutiny, 456. Aſſembles the Cortes 
of Caſtile, 457. Deſtroys the ancient 
conſtitution of the Cortes, 468. la- 
ſtance of the haughty fpirit of the 
Spaniſh Grandees, 459. Deſires per. 
miſſion of Francis to paſs through 
France to the Netherlands, 467. His 
reception in France, 468. His rigo» 
rous treatment of Ghent, 471. Re- 
fuſes to fulfil his engagements to 
Francis, 472. Appoints a friendly 
conference between a deputation of 
Catholick and Proteſtant divines be- 
fore the diet at Rrtiſbon, 491. Re- 
ſulr of this conference, 494. Grants 
a private exemption from oppreflions 
to the Proteltants, 495. Undertakes 
to reduce Algiers, 301. Is near be- 
ing caſt away by a violent ſtorm, $04. 
Lands near Algiers, 16. His ſoldiers 
expoled to a violent tempeſt and rain, 
sog. His fleet ſhattered, 606. His 
tortitude under theſe diſaſters, 505. 
Leaves his enterprize and embarks 
again, 76. Is diſtreſſed with another 
ſtorm at ſea, ib. Takes advantage 
of the French invaſion of Spain, to 
obtain ſublidies from the Cortes, III. 

. His treaty with Portugal, 6, 
Concludes a peace with Henry VIII. 
11, Particulars of the treaty, 12. 
Over-runs Cleves, and his barbarous 
treatment of the town of Duren, 15. 
His behaviour to the Duke of Cleves, 
16, Beſieges Landrecy, 16, Is joins 
ed by an Engliſh detachment, 17. 
Is forced to retire, ib. Courts the 
favour of the Proteſtants, 23. His 
negociations with the Proteſtants at 
the diet at Spires, 25. Procures 
the concurrence of the diet in a war 
againſt Francis, 27. Negociates a ſe- 
parate peace with the King of Den- 
mark, 28. Invades Champagne, and 
beſieges St. Difierc, 35. Want of con- 
cert between his operations and thoſe 
of Henry, who now invades France, 
16, Obtains St. Diſiere, oy artifice, 37+ 
His diſtreſies and happy 2 
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38. Concludes a (ſeparate peace with 
Francis, 40. His motives to this 
peace, 41, His advantages by this 
treaty, 43. Obliges himſelf by a pri- 
vate article to exterminate the Pro- 
teſtant hereſy, 15, Is cruelly afflict- 
ed with the gout, 46. Diet at Worms, 
ib, Arrives at Worms, and alters his 
conduQt towards the Proteſtants, 30. 
His conduct on the death of the Duke 
of Orleans, 54. His diſſimulation to 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, 70. Con- 
cludes a truce with Solyman, 74. 
Holds a diet at Ratiſbon, 76. His de- 
claration to the Proteſtant deputies, 
76, His treaty with the Pope, con- 
cluded by the cardinal of Trent, 77. 
His circular letter to the Proteſtant 
members of the Germanick body, 80. 
The Proteſtants levy an army agaiaſt 
him, 83. Is unprepared agaiaſt them, 
88, Puts them under the ban of the 
Empire, oo. The Proteſtants declare 
war againſt him, gi, Marches to 
Join the troops ſent by the Pope, 94. 


. Farneſe, the Pope's legate, returns in 


diſguſt, 98. His prudent declenſion 
of an action with the Proteſtants, 
98. Is joined by his Flemiſh troops, 
99. Propoſals of peace made by the 
Proteſtants, 108, Their army diſ- 
perſe, ib. His rigorous treatment of 
the Proteſtant Princes, 111, Diſmiſl- 
es part of his army, 114. The Pope re- 
cals his troops, ib. His reflection on 
Fieſco's inſurrection at Genoa, 129. 
Is alarmed at the hoſtile preparations 
of Francis, 133. Death of Francis, 138. 
A parallel drawn between him and 
Francis, ib. Conſequences of Fran- 
cis's death to him, 139. Marches a- 
gainſt the Elector of Saxony, 15, Paſſes 
the Elbe, 141. Defeats the Saxon 
army, 145, Takes the Elector pri- 
ſoner, ib. His harſh reception of 
him, 146. Ioveſts Wittemberg, 147. 
Condemns the Elector to death, by a 
court-martial, 149. The Elector by 
treaty ſurrenders the eleQorate, 151. 
The harſh terms impoſed by him on 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, 154. His 
haughty reception of the Landgrave, 
167. Detains him priſcner, 189. 
Seizes the warlike ſtores of the 
league, 163. His cruel exaQtions, 16. 
Aſembles a diet at Augſburg, 166. 
Intimidates the diet by his Spaniſh 
ti oops, 167. Re-eſtabliſhes the Ro- 
miſh worſhip in the churches of Augſ- 
burg, ib. Seizes Placentia, 171. Or- 
ders the diet to petition the for 
Vor. III. 


the return of the council to Trent. 
174. Proteſts againſt the council of 
Bologna, 176. Cauſes a ſyſtem of 
faith to be prepared for Germany, 
177. Lays it before the diet, 178. 
The Interim oppoſed, 183. And re- 

Qed by the Imperial cities, 188. 

educes. the city of Augſburg to ſu 
mifſion, 186, Repeats the ſame vio- 
lence at Ulm, ib. Caries the Elector 
and Landgrave with him into the Low- 
Countries, 188, Procures his ſon 
Philip to be recognized by the States 
of the Netherlands, 189, Eftabliſhes 
the Interim there, 190. Re-aſſembles 
the diet at Augſburg, under the in- 
fluence of his Spaniſh troops, 199. 
The city of Magdebourg refuſes to 
admit the Interim, and prepares for 
refiſtance, 206, Appoints Maurice 
Elector of Saxony to reduce it, 207, 
Promiſes to protect the Proteſtants at 
the council of Trent, 209. Arbitra- 
rily releaſes Maurice and the Elector 
of Brandenburg from their engage- 
ments to the Landgrave for the re- 
covery of his liberty, 210. Endea- 
vours to ſecure the Empire for his ſon 
Philip, 211. His brother Ferdinand 
refuſes to reſign his pretenſions, 212. 
Befieges Parma, but is repulſed, 219. 
Proceeds rigorouſly againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, 220. Endeavours to ſupport 
the council of Trent, 221. uts 
Magdeburg under the ban of the Em- 
pire, 222, Abſolves the city, 226. 
Is involved in diſputes between the 
council and the Proteſtant deputies, 


concerning their ſafe conduct, 229. 


Begins to ſuſpect Maurice of Saxony, 
241. Circumſtances which contribut- 
ed to deceive him with regard to 
Maurice, 242. Maurice takes the 
field againſt him, 244. Maurice ſe- 
conded by Henry II. of France, 245. 
His diſtreſs and conſternation, 247. An 
ine ffectual negociation with Maurice, 
249. Flies from Inſpruck, 252. Re- 
leaſes the Eleftor of Saxony, 253. 
Is ſolicited to ſatisfy the demands of 
Maurice, 261. His preſent difficulties, 
262, 263. Refuſes any direct com- 
pliance with the demands of Maurice, 
265. Is diſpoſed to yield by the pro- 
greſs of Maurice's operations, 266. 
Makes a peace with Maurice at Paſ- 
ſau, 268. Reflections on this treaty, 
269, Turns his arms agaioſt France, 
274. Lays fiege to Metz, 279. Is 
= by Albert of Brandenburg, 280. 

is army diitreſſed by the vigilance 
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ef the Duke of Guiſe, 283, Raiſes 
the fiege and retires in a ſhattered 
condition, ib. Coſmo di Medici aſ- 
ſerts his independency againſt kim, 
285. Siena revolts againſt him, #6, 
Is dejeted at his bad ſucceſs, 288. 
Takes Terrouane and demoliſhes it, 
298. Takes Heſdin, ib. Propoſes 
his ſon Philip as a huſband to Mary 
Queen of England, 307. The arti- 
cles of the marriage, 310. Marches 
to oppoſe the French operations, 317. 
Is defeated by Henry, 318. Invades 
Picardy, ib. Grants Siena, ſubdued 
by Colmo di Medici to his ſon Philip, 
328, A diet at Augſburg opened by 
Ferdinand, 336. Leaves the interior 
adminiſtration of Germany to Ferdi- 
nand, 339. Applies again to Ferdi- 
nand to reſign his pretenſions of ſuc- 
cefſion to Philip, but is refuſed, 340. 
Receſs of the diet of Augſburg on 
the ſubject of religion, 342. A treaty 
concluded between Pope Paul IV. and 
Henry II. of France againſt him, 359. 
Reſigns his hereditary dominions to 
his ſon Philip, 360. His motives for 
retirement, 361. Had long meditat- 
ed this reſignation, 362. The cere- 
mony of this deed, 365. His ſpeech 
on this occaſion, 366, Reſigns alſo 
the dominions of Spain, 369. His 
intended retirement into Spain retard- 
ed, 371. A truce for five years con- 
cluded with France, 372. Endea- 
vours in vain to ſecure the Imperial 
crown for Philip, 384. Reſigns the 
Imperial crown to Ferdinand, 385. 
Sets out for Spain, 15. His arrival 
and reception in Spain, 386. Is dil- 
treſſed by his ſon's ungrateful neglect 
in paying his penſien, ib. Fixes his 
retreat in the monaſtery of St, Juſtus 
in Plazencia, 387. The ſituation of 
this monaſtery, and his apartments 
deſcribed, ib. Contraſt between the 
conduct of Charles and the Pope, 
388. His manner of life in his re- 
treat, 427. His death precipitated 
by his monaſtick ſeverities, 429. Ce- 
lebrates his own funeral, 430. Dies, 
6, His character, 431. A review 
of the ſtate of Europe during his 
reign, 445. His acquiſitions to the 
crown of Spain, 448. 

Chateau Cambreſis, the conferences for 
peace between Philip II. of Spain, 
and Henry II. of France, removed 


thither from Cercamp, III. 438. The 


peace retarded by the demand of Eli- 
zabeth of England for reſtitution of 


Calais, 439. Particulars of the treaty 
ſigned there between England and 
France, 440. Terms of the pacifica- 
tion between Philip and Henry, 441. 


Cheregato, nuncio from the Pope to the 


diet at Nuremburgh, his inſtructions, 
II. 226. Oppoſes the aſſembling a 
general council, 227. 


Chiewres, William de Croy, lord of, ap- 


pointed by Maximilian to ſuperintend 
the education of his grandſon Charles, 


II. 23. Adrian of Utrecht made pre- 


ceptor under him 24. His direct ion of 
the ſtudies of Charles, 26. His avarice 
corrupts the Flemiſh court of Charles, 


40. Negociates a peace with France, 


42, Endeavours to prevent an inter. 
view between Charles and Ximenes, 
43. Attends Charles to Spain, 44, 
His 2ſcendancy over Charles, 48. His 
extortions, 49. His death, and the 
ſuppoſed caules of it, 144. 


Chriſtians, primitive, why averſe to the 


principles of toleration, III. 334. 


Clement, VII. pope, bis election, II. 215, 


His character, ib. Grants Cardinal 
Wolſey a legantine commiſſion in Egg - 
land for life, 219. Refuſes to accede 
to the league againſt Francis, 219, 
Labours to accommodate the diffe- 
rences between the contending parties, 
220. His proceedings with regard to 
the Reformers, 231. Concludes a 
treaty of neutrality with Francis, 243. 
Enters into a ſeparate treaty with 
Charles after the battle of Pavia, and 
the conſequences of it, 254. Joins in 


an alliance with Francis Sforza, and 


the Venetians, againſt the Emperor, 
288. Abſolves Francis from his oath 
to obſerve the treaty of Madrid, 289. 
Cardinal Colonna ſeizes Rome, and in- 
veſts him in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
296. Is forced to an accommodation 
with the Imperialiſts, 156. His revenge 
againſt the Colonna family, 299g. la- 
vades Naples, 300. His territories in- 
vaded by Bourbon, and his perplexity 
on the occaſion, 304. Concludes 4 
treaty with Lannoy viceroy of Naples, 
ib, His conſternation on Bourbon's 
motions towards Rome, 304. Rome 
taken, and himſelf beſieged in the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, 3o8. Sur- 
renders himſelf priſoner, 310. The 
Florentines revolt againſt him, 317- 
Pays Charles a ranſom for his liberty, 
with other ſtipulations, 322. Makes 
his eſcape from confinement, 323- 
Writes a letter of thanks to Lautrec, 
th, Is jealous of the intentions of 

Francis 
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Francis, and negociates with Charles, 
329. His motives and ſteps towards 
an accommodation, 337. Concludes 
a ſeparate treaty with Charles, 338. 
His interview with the Emperor at 
Bologna, 345. Crowns Charles King 
of Lombardy and Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, 349. His repreſentations to 
the Emperor againſt calling a general 
council, 382. Has another interview 
with Charles at Bologaa, and the dif- 
ficulties raiſed by him to the calling 

2 general council, 364, 365, Agrees 
to a league of the Italian States for 
the peace of Italy, 3675. His inter- 
view and treaty with Francis, 370. 
Marries Catharine di Medici to the 
Duke of Orleans, 16. His protraQtion 
of the affair of the divorce lolicited by 
Henry VIII. 371. Reverſes Cranmer's 
ſentence of divorce, under penalty of 
excommunication, 372, Henry re- 
nounces his ſupremacy, 16. His death, 
373. Reflections on his Pontificate, 16, 

Clergy, Romiſh, remarks on the immo- 
ral lives of, and how they contributed 
to the progreſs of the Reformation, Il. 
114. The facility with which they 
obtained pardons, 116, Their uſur- 
pations in Germary, during the diſ- 
putes concerning iaveſtitures, 118. 
Their other opportunities of aggran- 
dizing themſelves there, 119. Their 
perſonal immunities, ib. Their en- 
croachments on the laity, 120. The 
dreadful effect of ſpiritual cenſures, 
121. Their devices to ſecure their 
uſurpations, 122, The united effect 
of all theſe circumſtances, 126. Op- 
poſe the advancement of learning in 
Germany, 130. 

Clewes, invaded and over-run by the Em- 
peror Charles V. III. 15. Cruel 
treatment of Duren, i5, Humiliat- 
ing ſubmiſſion of the Duke, 16. 

Cnipperdoling, « leader of the Anabap- 
tiſts at Munſter, an account of, II. 
377. See Anabaptifts. 

Cognac, an alliance formed there againſt 
Charles V. by the Pope, the Vene- 
tians, the Duke of Milan, and Fran- 
cis I. II. 488. | 

Celignt, admiral, governor of Picardy, 
defends St. Quintin againſt the Spaniſh 
2 Emanuel Phillibert Duke of 

voy, III. 396. His brother D' An- 
de lot defeated in an endeavour to join 
the garriſon, 398. Bat D' Andelot 
enters the town, ib. His character, 
402, The town taken by aſſault, and 
himſelf taken priſoner, 15, 


Cologne, Ferdinand King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, brother to the Emperor 
Charles V. eleQted King of the Ro- 
3 by the college of Electors there, 

313. 

Herman, count de Wied, arch- 
biſhop and ele gor of, inclines to the 
Reformation, and is oppoſed by his 
canons, who appeal to the Emperor 
and Pope, III. 72. Is deprived and 
excommunicated, is. Reſigns, 112. 

Colonna, Cardinal Pompeo, bis character, 
and rivalſhip with Pope Clement VII. 
I. 295. Seizes Rome, and jnveſts 
the Pope in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
296. Is degraded, and the reſt of the 
family excommunicated by the Pope, 
300. Is "ag on by the Pope 
when priſoner with the Imperialiſts, 
to ſolicit his delivery, 322. 


character, Il. 155, Appointed to 
command the troops in the invaſion of 
Milan, 16. Drives the French out of 
Milan, 159. His army how weaken- 
ed at the death of Pope Leo X. 160. 
Defeats Marechal de Lautrec at Bi- 
cocca, 162. Reduces Genos, 164. 
The bad ſtate of his troops when the 
French invaded Milan, 214. Is en- 
abled to defend the city by the ill con- 
duct of Bonnivet the French com- 
mander, 215. Dies, and is ſucceeded 
by Lannoy, 220. 

Conchilles, an Aragonian gentleman, ern 
ployed by Ferdinand of Aragon, to 
obtain Joanna's conſent to his regency 
of Caltile, II. 9. Thrown into 4 
dungeon by the Archduke Philip, #5. 

Confeſſion of Augſburg, drawn up by 
Melancthon, II. 384. 

Conſtance, the privileges of that city 
taken away by the Emperor Charles 
V. for diſobedience to the Interim, 
III. 191. 

Cor ſairs, of Barbary, an account of the 
riſe of, II. 392. See A/giers, Barbaroſſa. 

Cortes, of Aragon, acknowledges the 
Archduke Philip's title to the crown, 
II. 3. Not wat to aſſemble in 
the name of Charles V. 47. Their 
oppoſition to his deſires, ib. Is pre- 
vailed on by the Emperor to recognize 
his ſon Philip as ſucceſſor to that kings 
dom. III. 9. See Spain, 

Cortes of Caſtile, acknowledges the Arch- 
duke Philip's title to the crown, IL. 
3. Is prevailed on to acknowledge 
Ferdinand regent, according to Iſa- 
bella's will, 7. Acknowledges Philip 
and Joanna King and Queen of Cal- 

K K 2 tile, 


Proſper, the Italian general, his 
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tile, and their ſon Charles, Prince of 
Aſturias, 15. Declares Charles King, 
and votes him a free gift, 47, 48. 
Summoned by Charles to meet at 
Compoſtella in Gallicia, 70. Tumul- 
tuary proceedings thereupon, 71. A 
dona ive voted, 72, Loſes all its in- 
Auence by the diſſolutien of the Ho'y 
Junta, 199. Its backwardneſs to 
grant ſupplies for the Emperor's wars 
in Italy, 297. Refuſes his preſſing 
ſolicitations for a ſupply, i/5, Aſſem- 
bled at Toledo to grant ſupplies to the 
Emperor, 437. The remonſtrances 
of, 488. The ancient conſtitution of, 
ſubverted by Charles, ib. See Spain. 

Corres of Valencia, prevailed on by the 
Emperor Charles V. to acknowledge 
his ſon Philip ſucceſſor to that king- 
dom, III. 5 See Spain, 

Certena, Cardinal di, governor of Flo- 
rence for the Pope, expelled by the 
Florentines, on the Pope's captivity, 
II. 317. 

C:ſmo di Medici. See Medici. 

Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, an- 
nuls the marriage of Henry VIII. with 
Catharine of Aragon, which was re- 
fuſed to Henry by the Pope, II. 37s. 
His ſentence reverſed by the Pope, 


372. | 
Creſpy, peace of. between the Emperor 
and Francis, III. 40. 
Crey, William de, nephew to Chievres, 
made archbiſhop of Toledo by Charles 
V. II. 49. 


D. 


D' Albert, ſobn, expelled from his king- 
dom of Navarre by Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon, II. 20. Invades Navarre, but is 
defeated by Cardinal Ximenes, 3g. 

D'Andelet, brother to Coligni, is de- 
feated by the Duke of Saxony, in an 
endeavour to ſuccour St. Quintin, III. 
398. But enters the town with the 
fugitives, i6, The town taken by 
aſſault, 402. 

Dauphin of France, eldeſt ſon of Francis 
I. is delivered up, with the Duke of 
Orleans, to the Emperor Charles V. 
in exchange for his father, as hoſtage 
for the performance of the treaty of 
Madrid, 274. His death imputed to 
poiſon, 433- The moſt probable cauſe 
of it, 434. 

——— late Duke of Orleans, ſecond 
ſon of Francis I. commands an army 
and invades Spain, III. 7. Is forced 
to abandon the ſiege of Perpignan, 8. 


Is diſſatisfied at the peace of Creſpy, 
46. Makes a ſecret proteſlation a- 
gainſt it, 1b. 

Dauphin of France, ſon of Henry II. con · 
tracted to Mary the young Queen of 
Scotland, III. 173. Is mairied to 

ber, 418. 

Denmark, King of, joins the Proteſtant 
league at Smalkalde, II. 453. 

a ſummary view of the revo- 
lutions in, during the ſixteenth cen» 
tury, III 473. 

De Retz, Cardinal, writes a hiſtory of 
Fieſo's conſpiracy, while a youth, 
III. 128. Note, 

Diana of Poitiers, miſtreſs to Henry Il. 
of France, affiſts the Guiſes in per- 
ſuading Henry to an alliance with 
Pope Paul IV. againſt the Emperor, 
III. 357. laduces Henry to break 
the treaty of Vaucelles, 378. Mar- 
ries her grandaughter to one of Mont- 
morency's ſons, 425, Joins Mont- 
morency againſt the Guiſes, 426, 

Doria, Andrew, affilts Lautrec in ſub- 
duing Genoe, II. 320. Conquers and 
kills Moncada in a ſea engagement 
befare the harbour of Naples, 329, 
His character, 330. Is diſguſted with 
the behaviour of the French, 331. Re- 
volts to the Emperor, 331. Opens 
to Naples a communication by ſea, ib. 
Reſcues Genoa from the French, 334. 
Reſtores the government of, to the 
citizens, 335. The reſpeQ paid to 
his memory, 336. Attends the Em- 
peror Charles in his diſaſtrous expedi- 


tion againſt Algiers, 397. His partial - 


fondneſs for his kinſman Giannetino, 
III. 117. His narrow eſcape in La- 
vagno's inſurrection, 125, Returns on 
Lavagno's death, and the diſperſion of 
his party, 128. See Genoa and Lawvagne, 

— Giannetino, his character, III. 117. 
Is murdered by Lavagno's conſpirators, 
125, 

rn. 4 an interview there between Hen 
VIII. and the Emperor Charles V. 
II. 82. 

Dragut a corſair, commands the Turk ih 
fleet which ravages the coaſts of Na- 
ples, III. 288. 

Du Prat, chancellor of France, his cha- 
racter, II. 210 Commences a law 
ſuit againſt Charles Duke of Bourbon, 
for his eſtate, at the inſtigation of 
Louiſe the King's mother, 211. 

Duelling, the — of, how rendered 
general, II. 326. Its influence on 
manners, 327. 

Duren in Cleves, taken by the Emperor 

Charles 
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Charles V. the inhabitants put to the 
ſword, and the town burnt, III. 15. 


E. 

Feccius, an adverſary of Luther's, holds a 
ublick diſputation with him at Leip- 
ic, on the validity of the papal autho- 

rity, II. 104. 
Fcelefiaftical cenſures of the Romiſh 
church, the dreadful effects of, II. 121. 
Reſervation, ia the receſs of 
the diet of Augſburg, remarks on, 


II. 364. 

Edinburgh, plundered and burned by the 
carl of Hertford, III. 35. 

Edward VI. of England, bis character, 
III. 30). 

Egmont, count of, commands the cavalry 
at the battle of St. Quiatin, and puts 
Montmorency's troops to flight, III. 
399. Engages Mareſhal de Termes, 
and defeats him by the caſual arrival 
of an Engliſh ſquadron, 421. 

Egypt, how and by whom added to the 
Ottoman Empire, II. 65. 

Ehrenburg, the caſtle of, ken by Mau- 
rice of Saxony, III. 281. 

Eignots, a faction in Geneva fo termed, 
an account of, II. 413. 

Elizabeth ſiſter of Mary, her acceſſion to 
the crown of England, III. 435. Her 
character, ib. Is addreſſed by Philip 
of Spain, and Henry of France, for 
marriage, ib. Her prudent conduct 
between them, 436. How determined 
againſt Henry, 437. Her motives for 
rejecting Philip, 438. Returns Philip 
an evaſive anſwer, ib. Demands re- 
{titution of Calais at the conferences 
at Chateau Cambreſis, ib. Eſtabliſhes 
the Proteſtant religion in England, 
439. Treaty between her and Henry 
ſigned at Chateau Cambreſis, 440. 

Emmanuel, Phillibert, Duke of Savoy, 
See Savoy, | | 

England, by what means that kingdom 
was freed from the papal ſupremacy, 
and received the doctrines of the Re- 
formation, II. 371. Mary Queen of, 
married to Prince Philip, fon of the 
Emperor Charles V. contrary to the 
ſenſe of the nation, III. 312, The 
marriage ratißed by parliament, 156, 
Is reluctantly engaged by Philip, now 
King of Spain, in the war againſt 
France, 393. Mary levies money by 
her prerogative to carry on the war, 
ib, Calais taken by the Duke of 
Guiſe, 414. Guiſnes and Hames 
taken, ib. Death of Mary and ac- 
ceſſion of Elizabeth, 435. The Pro- 


teltant religion eſtabliſhed by Eliza» 
beth, 439. Treaty with France ſigned 
at Chateau Cambreſis, 440. Its inte- 
rior ſtrength how increaſed by the 
conduct of Henry VIII. 456, 457; Its 
power no longer fruitleſely walted on 
the continent, 156. Alteration of its 
conduct toward Scotland, 458. 
Enguien, the Count de, beſieges Carig- 
nan, III. 30. Deſires of Francis per- 
miſſion to engage Guaſto, 31. De- 
feats Guaſto in à pitched battle, 33. 
Erardde la Mark, ambaſſador of Charles 


V. to the diet of Frankfort, his pri- 


vate motives for thwarting the preten- 
ſions of Francis I. of France, to the 
Imperial crown, II. 64. Signs the 
capitulation of the Germanick body, 
on behalf of Charles, 65. 

Eraſmus, ſome account of, II. 131. Pre- 
ceded Luther in his cenſures againſt 
the Romiſh church, ib. Concurs with 
him in his intentions of reformation, 
ib. Motives which checked him ia 
this, 132. | 

Eſcurial, palace of, built by Philip II. 
in memory of the battle of St, Quin- 

tio, III. 404. 

Europe, a ſhort view of the ſtate of, at 
the death of the Emperor Maximilian, 
II. 53. The contemporary monarchs 

of, all illuſtrious, at the time of Charles 
V. 85; The method of carrying on 
war in, how improved beyond the 
practice of earlier ages, II. 2179, The 
ſentiments of, on Charles's treatment 
of the Pope, 31g. A review of the 
{tate of, during the reign of the Em- 
peror Charles V. III. 445. The re- 
markable change in, at this period, 
446. How affected by the revolt of Lu- 
ther againſt the church of Rome, 45g. 

Eutemi, King of Algiers, engages Bar- 
baroſſa in his ſervice, and is murdered 
by him, II. 392. | 

Excommunication in the Romiſh church, 
the original inſtitution of, and the 
uſe made of it, II. 123. 


Farneſe, Alexander, bis unanimous elec- 
tion to the Papacy, II. 373. See 
Paul III. "Yo L al 

— Cardinal accompanies the troops 
ſent by the Pope to the Emperor, 

© againſt the army of the Proteſtant 
league, III. 955 Returns diſguſted, 
ib, Leads the troops home again 
by the Pope's order, 114. Contri- 

butes to the election of Cardinal di 
Monte to the Papacy, 196. 


Farneſe, 
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Farneſe, Octavio, grandſon of Pope Paul 


II. endeavours to ſurprize Parma, 
and enters into treaty with the Em- 
peror, III. 193 Is confirmed in Par- 
ma, by Julius III. 216. Procures an 
alliance with France, 218, Is attack- 
ed by the Imperialiſts, but ſucceſſ- 
fully protected by the French, 16. 
Placentia reſtored to him by Philip II. 
of Spain, 407. 

Peter Lewis, natural ſon of 
Pope Paul III. obtains of his father 
the dutchies of Parma and Placentia, 
III. 33. His charaQer, 170. Is af- 
ſaſſinated, 171. 


Ferdinand, King of Aragon, how he 


acquired his kingdoms, II. 2. Invites 
his davghter Joanna, and her huſdand, 
Philip Archduke of Auſtria, to Spain, 
3. Becomes jealous of Philip, 6. 
Carries on his war with France vi- 
gorouſly, notwithſtanding Philip's 
treaty with Lewis, g. His Queen 
Iſabella dies, and leaves him regent 
of Caſtile, under reſtrictions, 6. Re- 
ſigns the kingdom of Caſtile, and is 
acknowledged regent by the Cortes, 
ib. His character, 7. His maxims 
of government odious to the Caſtili- 
ans, ib. Required by Philip to reſign 
his regency, 9. Joanoa's letter of 
conſent procured by him, intercepted 
by Philip, and herſelf confined, ib. 
Is deſerted by the Caſtilian nobility, 
ib. .Determines to exclude his da ook. 
ter from the ſucceflion by marrying, 
10. Marries Germaine de Foix, neice 
to Lewis XII. of France, 11. A trea- 
ty between him and Philip at Sala- 
manca, by which the regency of Caſ- 
tile is jointly veſted in them, and 
Joanna, 12. Prevails on Henry VII. 
of England to detain Philip for three 
months, when driven on that coaſt, 
13. The Caſtilians declare agaioſt 
him, ib. Reſigns the regency of 


Caſtile by treaty, ib. Interview be- 


tween him and Philip, 14. Is abſeut, 
at Naples when Philip died, 18. Re- 
turns and gains, with the regency of 
Caſtile, the good will of the natives 


by his prudent adminiſtration, 19. 


Acquires by diſhonourable means the 
kingdom of Navarre, 20. How he 
deſtroyed his conſtitution, 21. En- 
deavours to diminiſh his grandſon 
Charles's power by a will in favour of 
Ferdinand, ib. Alters his will in fa- 
vour of Charles, 22. Dies, 15, Re- 
view of his adminiſtration, 26. Xi- 
menes appointed, by his will, regent 


of Caſtile, until the arrival of Charles 
V. 27. 


Fer dinond, ſecond ſon of Philip Arch 


duke of Auſtria, born, Il. 6. Leſt 
regent of Aragon, by his grandfather 
Ferdinand, 21. This revoked by = 
ſubſequent will, by which he obtains 
only a penſion, 22, Diſcontented 
wi'h his diſappointment, he is taken 
to Madrid under the eye of Cardinal 
Ximenes, 30. Sent by Charles V. 
to viſit their grandfather Maximilian, 

o. Is elected King of Hungary ard 
88 312. Signs a deed called 
the Reverſe, 313. The Emperor en- 
deavours lo get him elected King of 


the Romans, 367. He is oppoſed by 


the Proteſtants, 358. Is crowned 
King of the Romans, 359. Forms a 
confederacy againſt the Anabaptiſts 
at Munſter, 382. Oppoſes the reſto. 
ration of Ulric Duke of Wurtem- 


berg, 386. Recognizes his title and ' 


concludes a treaty with him, 38. His 
kingdom of Hungary wreited from 
bim by you Zapol Scaepius, 496. 
Beſieges the young King Stephen and 
his mother in Buda, but is defeated 
by the Turks, 499. His mean offers 
of ſubmiſſion to the Porte, 500. 
Which are rejected, ib. Courts the 
favour of the Proteſtants, III. 23. 
Opens the diet at Worms, 48. Re- 
quires it to ſubmit to the deciſions of 
the council of Trent, 1b. Agrees 
to pay a tribute to Solyman for Hun- 
gary, 74. Encroaches on the liber- 
ties of Bohemia, 164. His rigorous 
treatment of Prague, 166. Diſarms 
the Bohemians, 15. Obtains the ſo- 
vereignty of the city of Conſtance, 
191. lnvades Tranſylvania by invi- 
tation of Martinuzzi, 231. Obtains 
the reſignation of Traniylvania from 
Queen Iſabells, 232. Orders Mar- 
tinuzzi to be aflaflinated, 235. En- 
ters into negociation with Maurice 
on behalf of the Emperor, 249. His 
motives for promoting the Emperor's 
agreeing with Maurice, 264. [la- 
bella and her ſon Stephen recover 
poſſeſſion of Tranſylvania, 298. O- 
ens a dict-at Augſburg, and excites 
uſpicione in the Proteſtants, 336. 


The Emperor leaves the internal ad- 


miviſtration of German affairs to him, 
339. Is again applied to by the Em- 
peror to reſigu his pretenſions of ſuc - 
ceſſion to Philip, but refuſes, 340. 
Endeavours therefore to gain the 
friendſhip of the diet, 341. Again 

refuſes 
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refuſes the Emperor's ſolicitations, 
384. Charles reſigns the Imperial 
crown to him, 385. Aſſembles the 
college of Electors at Frankfort, which 
acknowledges him Emperor of Ger- 
many, 415. The Pope reſuſes to ac- 
knowledge him, 416. 

Fer geſe, the French ambaſſador to Ve- 
nice, murdered by the Marquis del 
Guaſto, Imperial governor of the Mi- 
laneſe, III. 3. 

Feudal government, a view of, as it 
exiſted in Spain, II. 175. 

Fieſce, Count of Lavagna, See Levagna. 

Jerome, engages in his bro- 

ther's conſpiracy, and fails in ſecuring 

Andrew Doria, 12s. His imprudent 

vanity on his brother's death, 126. 

Shuts himſelf up in a fort on bis eſtate, 

128. ls reduced and put to death, 


134- 

PG al See Netherlands. 

Florence, the inhabitants of, revolt a- 
gainſt Pope Clement VII. on the news 
of his captivity, and recover their li- 
berty, II. 317. Are reduced to ſubjec- 
tion to Alexander di Medici, by the 
Emperor, 348. . Alexander di Medici, 
Duke of, aſſaſſinated by his kinſman 
Lorenzo, 445. Coſmo di Medici ad- 
vancedto the ſovereignty, 446. Coſmo, 
ſupported by the Emperor, defeats 
the partizans of Lorenzo, 447. Coſ- 
mo aſſerts his independency on the 
Emperor, III. 285. 

Fonſeca, Antonio de, commander in 
chief of the forces in Spain, ordered by 
Cardinal Adrian to beſiege the infur- 
gents in Segovia, II. 193. Is denied 
liberty of taking military ſtores, by 
the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, 
ib, Attacks and almoſt burns the 
whole town, 174. Is repulſed, 16, 
His houſe at Valladolid burnt, 15; 

France, the acquiſitions of that kings 
dom, during the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V. III. 454. The charaQer 
of the people of, 455. The good 
conſequences of the civil wars ia that 
kingdom to the reſt of Europe, 16. 

Francis I. King of France, concludes a 
peace with Charles V. and the condi- 
tions of the treaty, II. 42, Sends 2 
fruitleſs embaſſy to Charles for the 
reſtitution of Navarre to the young 
King, 31. Aſpires to the Imperial 
crown at the death of Maximilian, 54. 
Reaſons by which he ſupported his 
pretenſions, 145, Remarks on the 
equipages of his ambaſſadors. to the 
German States, 57, His pretenfions 


adopted by the Venetians, 68. Loſes 
the election, 66. Riſe of the rivalſhip 
between him and Charles, 74. Courts 
the favour of Cardinal Wolſey, 80. 
Promiſes Wolſey his intereſt for the 
Papacy, 83. Has an interview with 
Henry VIII. of England 16. Wreſtles 
with Henry and throws him, 84. 
Note, His advantages over Charles, 
at the commencemeat of hoſtilities 
between them, 140. Concludes an 
alliance with the Pope, 142. Invades 
and reduces Navarre, in the name of 
Henry D'Albert, ſon of John, the for - 
mer King, 145. The French driven 
out by the imprudence of L'Eſparre 
their general, who is taken priſoner 
by the Spaniards, 147. Retakes Mou- 
ſon from the ' Imperialiſls, 149. In- 
vades the Low Countries, but loſes 
the opportunities of ſucceſs by im- 
prudence, 150. RejeAs the demands of 
Charles at the congreſs at Calais, 1g1. 
A league concluded between Charles 
and Henry VIII. agaioſt him, 152. His 
imprudent appointment of the Mare- 
chal de Foix to the government of Mi- 
lan, 154. De Foix attacks Reggio, 
but is repulſed by the governor Guic- 
ciardini the hiſtorian, 155, The Pope 
declares againſt him, ib. His embar- 
raſſments on the inveſion of Milan, 
156. His mother ſeizes the money 
appointed for the payment of the Mi- 
laneſe troops, ib. Milan taken, and the 
French driven out, 159. Levies a bo- 
dy of Swiſs, 162, Who inſiſt on give 
ing a precipitate battle to the Imperi- 
aliſts, which is loſt, 163. War declared 
againſt him by Henry VIII. 164. His 
expedients to ſupply his treaſury, 16g, 
The plan purſued by bim to reſiſt the 
incurſions of the Engliſh, 167. Picardy 
invaded by Henry, 16, The Venetians 
league with the Emperor agaiaſt him, 
187. To which Pope Adrian accedes, 
16. His . expeditious movements a- 
gainſt the Milaneſe, 208. Diſconcerted 

by the Duke of Bourbon's conſpiracy, 
209. Taxes bim with betraying his 
caule, which Bourbon denies, 212. 
Bourbon eſcapes to Italy, and Francis 
returns, 213. Appoints the admiral 
Bonnivet to command againſt the Mi- 
laneſe, i6, Picardy invaded by the 
Duke of Suffolk, who is driven back, 


218. Repulſes the invaſion of Guienne 


and Burgundy by Charles, 4219. His 
ſucceſsful cloſe of the campaign, ib. His 
prudent care to diſappoint — 


litts in their invaſion of Provence, 235. 


Aſſembles 
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Aſſembles an army, which cauſes the 
Imperialiſts to retice from Marſeilles, 
236. Determines to invade the Mila- 
neſs, 237. Appoints his mother Louiſe 
regent during his abſence, 238. En- 
ters Milan, and takes poſſeſſion of the 
city, 239. Adviſed by Bonnivet to be- 
fiege Pavia, 240, His vigorous attacks 
on Pavia, 241. Concludes « treaty 
of neutrality with Pope Clement, 242. 
His imprudent invaſion of Naples, 243. 
Reſolves by Bonnivet's advice to attack 
Bourbon's army, advanced to the relief 
of Pavia, 245. ls routed at the battle 
of Pavia, 247. Is taken priſoner, ib. 
Is ſent to the caſtle of Pizzitchitone 
under the cuſtody of Don Ferdinand 
Alarcon, 246. Refuſes the propoſiti- 
ons made to him by Charles, 257. 
Is carried to Spain on his defire of a 
rſonal interview with Charles, 258. 
Is rigorouſly treated in Spain, 265. 
Falls . 266. ls viſited by 
Charles, 267, Reſolves to reſign his 
kingdom, 269. Is delivered from his 
captivity by the treaty of Madrid, 271. 
His ſecret proteſtations againſt the 
validity of this treaty, 273: Marries 
the Queen of Portugal, ib. Recovers 
his liberty, and the Dauphin and the 
Duke of Orleans delivered up hoſtages 
to Charles for the performance of the 
treaty of Madrid, 24g. Writes a letter 
of acknowledgment to Henry VIII. 
of England, 286. His reply to the Im- 
perial ambaſſadors, ib. Enters into 
« league with the Pope, the Venetians, 
and Sforza, againſt Charles, 288. Is 
abſolved from his oath to obſerve the 
treaty of Madrid, 289. His behaviour 
to the Emperor's ſecond ambaſſy, 291. 
Is diſpirited by his former ill ſucceſe, 
292. Enters ioto a treaty with Heory 
VIII. of England agaiaſt the Emperor, 
315. Succefles of his general Lau- 
trec in Italy, 320. His reply to the 
Ermperor's overtures, 32g. Declares 
war againſt him, and challenges him 
to ſingle combat, ib. Treats Andrew 
Doria ill, who revolts from him to the 
Emperor, 331. His army, under Sa- 
Juces, driven out of Italy, 333. His 
troops in Milan routed, 336. His 
endeavours toward an accommodation, 
337. Terms of the peace of Cambray, 
concluded by the mediation of his mo- 
ther Louiſe and Margaret of Auſtria, 
339. Remarks on the ſacrifices made 
by him in this treaty, and on his con- 
duct of the war, 341. Leagues ſecret- 
ly with the Proteftagt Princes, 359. 


His meaſures to elude the treaty of 
Cambray, 368. His negociations with 
the Pope, ib. His interview and trea- 
ty with the Pope, 370. Gives the 
Duke of Orleans in marriage to Ca- 
tharine di Medici, ib. Negociates 2 
treaty with Francis Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, 406. His envoy Merville exe- 
cuted at Milan for Murder, 16. Is diſ- 
appointed in his endeavours to negoci- 
ate alliances againſt the Emperor, 40). 
Invites Melancthon to Paris, 408. Evi- 
dences bis zeal for the Romiſh religion, 
409. Cauſes of his quarrel with the 
Duke of Savoy, 411. Seizes the 
Duke's territories, 412, His preten- 
ſions to the duichy of Milan, on the 
death of Francis Sforza, 416. The 
Emperor's ioveQtive 2g2inſt him before 
the Pope in council, 419 Is invaded 
by Charles, 423. His prudent plan of 
defence, 426. Joins the army under 
Montmorency, 430. Death of the 
Dauphin, 433. Obtains a decree of 
the parliament of Paris againſt the 
Emperor, 434. lavades the Low Coun- 
tries, 436. A ſuſpenſion of arms in 
Flanders, and how. negociated, 436. 
A truce in Piedmont, 437, Motives 
to theſe truces, b. Concludes an al- 
liance with Solyman the Magnificent, 
435. Negociations for a peace with 
the Emperor, 440. Concludes a truce 
for ten years at Nice, 441, Reflections 
on the war, 442. His interview with 
Charles, 443. Marries Mary of Guiſe 
to James V. of Scotland, 448. Re- 
fuſes the offers of the deputies of 
Ghent, 464. Informs Charles of 
the offer made by them, 465. Grants 
the Emperor leave to pals through 
France to the Netherlands, 468. 
His reception of the Emperor, 46g. 
Is deceived by the Emperor in reſpect 


to Milan, 470. His ambaſſador to the 


Porte, Rincon, murdered by the Im- 
perial governor of the Milaneſe, III. 

Prepares to reſent the injury, 5. 
Attacks the Emperor with five armies, 
6. His firtt attempts rendered abor- 
tive, by the imprudence of the Duke 
of Orleans, 8. Renews his negociati- 
ons with Sultan Solyman, 14. Invades 
the Low Countries, 15. Forces the 
Emperor to raiſe the ſiege of Landre- 
cy, 17. Diſmiſſes Barbaroſſa, 30. Gives 
the count d'Enguien permiflion to en- 
gage Guaſto, 32. Relieves Paris, in 
Danger of being ſurprized by the Em- 
peror, 39. Agrees to a ſeparate peace 
with Charles, 40. Henry's haughty 

return 
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return to his overtures of peace, 44. Genoa, reduced by Lautrec, the French 


Death of the Duke of Orleans, 53. 
Peace of Campe, 86. Perceives a ne- 
ceflity of checking the Emperor's am- 
ditious deſigns, 130. Forms a general 
league againſt him, 131. Dies, 132. 
His life and charaQer ſummarily com- 
pared with thoſe of Charles, ib. Con- 
ſequences of his death, 139. 


Francis II. his acceſſion to the crown of 


France, and character, III. 444. 


Frenchfort, the diet of, aſſembled for the 


choice of an Emperor at the death of 
Maximilian, II. 61. Names and views 
of the EleQtors, ib. The Empire of- 
fered to Frederick of Saxony, 62. 
Who rejecte it, with his reaſons, 76. 
Chuſes Charles V. Emperor, 65. His 
confirmation of the Germanick pri- 
vileges required and agreed to, 16. Cit 

of, embraces the reformed religion, Il. 
224. The college of EleQors aſſembled 
there by Ferdinand, who is acknow- 
ledged Emperor of Germany, III. 415. 


Frederick Duke of Saxony, aſſembles 


with the other EleQors at the diet of 
Franck fort, to chuſe an Emperor, II. 
61. The Empire offered to him, #6. 
RejeQs it, and votes for Charles V. 62. 
Refuſes the preſents of the Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors, 63. This diſintereſted be- 
haviour confirmed by the teſtimony 
of hiſtorians, 64. Note, Chuſes Martin 
Luther philoſophical profeſſor at his 
univerſity of Wittemberg, 92. Encou- 
rages Luther in his oppoſition to indul- 
gences, 94. ProteQts him againſt Ca- 
jetan, 101, Cauſes Luther to be ſeized 
at hisreturn from the diet of Worms, 
and conceals him at Wartburg, 137. 
Dies, III. 63. Summary of his cha- 
rater, 66. Extract from his laſt 
will, 69. Note. A review of the ex- 
traordinary effects of his revolt from 
the chuch of Rome on that court, and 
on Europe in general, 459. 


Fregeſa, the French ambaſſador at Ve- 


nice, murdered by the Marquis del 
Guaſto, the Imperial governor of the 
Milaneſe, III. 3. 


Frondſperg, George, a German noble - 


man, ſome account of, be joins the 
army of Charles V. II. 298. 


G. 


General of the Jeſuits, an inquiry into 


his office and defpotick authority, II. 
478. 


Geneva, an account of its revolt againſt 


the Duke of Savoy, II. 413. 


general, II. 320, The French endea- 
vour to prejudice its trade in favour 
of Savona, 331. Is reſcued from the 
French by Andrew Doria, 334. The 
government of, ſettled by the diſinter- 
eſtedneſs of Doria, 335. The honour 
paid to Doria's memory, 336, Is 
viſited by the Emperor, 345. A 
ſcheme formed to overturn the con- 
ſtitution of, by Fieſco, count of Lavag- 
no, III. 117. He afſembles his ad- 
herents, 118. The conſpirators ſally 
forth from Lavagno's palace, 124. De- 
puties ſent to know Lavagno's terms, 
12g. Lavagno drowned, 126. The in- 
ſurreQion ruined by the imprudence 
of his brother Jerome Fieſco, ib. 
The conſpirators difperſe, 127. Jerome 
reduced and put to death, 134. 


Germanada, an aſlociation in Valencia, 


ſo termed, on what occaſion formed, 
II. 200. Refuſe to lay down their 
arms, i5, Their reſentment levelled 
at the nobility, who raiſe an arm 
againſt them, 201. Defeat the nobles 
in ſeveral actions, ib. But are routed 
and diſperſed by them, 202. 


Germany, ſtate of, at the death of the 


Emperor Maximilian, II. 64. Chacles 
V. of Spain, and Francis I. of France, 
form pretenſions to the Imperial crown, 
1b. Their reſpective reaſons offered 
in favour of their claims, gs, 56. 
Views and intereſts of the other Eu- 
ropean States in relation to the com- 
petitors, 57. Henry VIII. of England, 
advances a claim, 5g. But is diſcou- 
raged from proſecuting it, 1b. How 
the Papacy was likely to be affected 
jn the choice of an Emperor, 60, Ad- 
vice of Pope Leo X. to the German 
Princes, ib. Opening of the diet at 
Franck fort, 61. ln whom the eleQion 
of an Emperor is veſted, 6. Views 
of the Electors, ib. The Empire of- 
fered to Frederick of Saxony, C2. Who 
rejects it, and his reaſons, 16. Charles 
V. choſen, 65. The capitulation of the 
Germanick privileges coatirmed by 
him, i5, Charles ſets out for, 73. 
Charles crowned at Aix la Chapelle, 
8;. Commencement of the Reforma- 
tion there, by Martin Luther, 86. 
Treatment of the bull of excommuni- 
cation publiſhed againſt Luther, 107. 
The uſurpations of the clergy there, 
during the diſputes concerning inveſti- 
tures, 118, The clergy of, moſtly 
foreigners, 122, The bene ſices of, 
neminated by the Pope, 123. The 

expedicat 
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expedient of the Emperors ſor reſtrain- 
ing this power of the Pope ineffectual, 
124. The great progreſs of Luther's 
doctrines in, II. 225, Grievances of 
the peaſants, 276. laſurrection in 
Suabia, 278. The memorial of their 
grievances, ib. The inſurrection 
quelled, 279. Another inſurrection 
in Thuringia, 156. How the houle of 
Auſtria became ſo formidable in, 312. 
Proceedings relating to the Reforma- 
tion there, 313. Great progreſs of 
the Reformation there, 337. Ferdi- 
nand King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
brother to Charles V. elected King of 
the Romans, 359. The Proteſtant re- 
ligion eſtabliſhed in Saxony, 455, The 
Proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed in the 
Palatinate, III. 56, The league of 
Smalkalde raiſe an army againſt the 
"Emperor, 87. Are put under the ban 
of the Empire, 90. The Proteſtant 
army diſperſed, 10g. The Interim en- 
forced by the Emperot, 183. Maurice 
of Saxony raiſes an army, and declares 
in favour of the Proteſtants, 244. 
Maurice favoured even by the Catho- 
lick Princes, and why, 245. Treaty of 
Paſſau, between the Emperor and Mau- 
rice of Saxony, 268. Truce between 
the Emperor and Henry of France, 
372. Charles refigns the Imperial 
crown to his brother Ferdinand, 385. 
Ghent, an inſurreQion there, II. 460. 
'The pretenſions of the citizens, 461. 
Form a confederacy againſt the Queen- 
dowager of Hungary, their governeſs, 
462. Their deputies to the Emperor, 
how treaded by him, 16. Offer to ſub- 
mit to France, 463. Is reduced by 
Charles, 471. 
Ghibelize faction, in Italy, a view of, II. 


294. 

Girm, Don Pedro de, appointed to the 
command of the army of the Hol 
Juots, II. 75 Refigns his commiſ- 
ion, and Padilla replaced, 18g. 

Goletta, in Africa, taken by the Emperor 
Charles V. II. 399. 

Gonzaga, the Imperial governor of Mi- 
lan, procures Cardinal Farneſe to be 
aſſaſſinated, and takes poſſeſſion of 
Placentia tor the Emperor, III. 171. 
Prepares to ſeize Parma, 216, Is 
repulſed by the French, 219. 

Geuffier, ſent by Francis |. King of 
France, to negociate à peace with 
Charles V. II. 42. 

Granvelle, Cardina!, his artifice to pre- 
vail on the count de Sancerre to ſur- 
render St. Diſiere to the Emperor, III. 
37. Endeavours to lull the Protellants 


into ſecurity with regard to the Em. 
peror's conduct toward them, 63. ls 
commiſſioned by Philip to addreſs the 
aſſembly at the Emperor's reſignation 
of his hereditary dominions, 368. 

Gravelines, an interview there between 
the Emperor Charles V. and Henry 
VIII. of England, II. 84. 

Gre per, canon of Cologne, is appointed 
a manager of the Proteltant and Ca- 
tholick conferences before the diet at 
Ratiſbon, II. 492. Writes a treatiſe 
to compoſe the differences between 
them, 16. The ſentiments of both 
parties on this work, 493. 

Granada, archbiſhop of, preſident of the 
council of Caſtile, his imprudent ad- 
vice to Cardinal Adriag,relating to the 
inſurreQion in Segovia, II. 172, 173. 

Guaſto, the Marquis del, appointed go» 
vernor of Milan, by the Emperor, II. 
432. Procures Rincon, the French 
ambaſſador to the Porte, to be mur- 
dered on his journey thither, III. 3, 
Defends Carignan againſt the French, 
30. Defeated by d'Enguien in 3 
pitched battle, 33. 

Guicciardini, bis account of the publi- 
cation of Indulgences contradicted, Il. 

5. Defends Reggio agaioſt the 
— 188. Repulſes an attack 
upon Parma, by the French, 160. 
His ſentiments of the Pope's treaty 
with Lannoy viceroy of Naples, 303. 

Guiſe, Francis of Lorrain, Duke of, is 
made governor of Metz by Henry II. 
of France, III. 276. His charaQer, 
ib, Prepares to defend it agaioſt the 
Emperor, 277. His brother d'Aumele 
taken priſoner by the Imperialiſts, 
280, The Emperor raiſes the ſiege, 
283. His humane treatment of the diſ- 
treſſed and fick Germans left behind, 
284. Perſuaces Henry to an alliance 
with Pope Paul IV. 356. Marches 
with troops into Italy, 389. Is unable 

to effect any thing, 392, Is recalled 

from Italy after the defeat of St. 
Quiotio, 403. His reception in France, 
410. Takes the field agaioſt Philip, 
411. lavelts and takes Calais from 
the Engliſh, 414. Takes alſo Guiſnes 
and Hames, 16. Takes Thioaville in 
Luxembourg, 420. 


Guiſe, Mary ot, married to James V. of 


Scotland, II. 448. Fruftrates the in- 
tended marriage between her daugh- 
ter Mary, and prince Edward of Eng- 
land, III. 29. 

Gurk, Cardinal de, why he favoured the 
election of Charles V. to the Imperial 
crown, II. 64, Signs the capitulation 
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of the Germanick body on behalf of 
Charles, 6s, 

Guſman Chancellor to the Emperor Fer- 
dinand, is ſent to Pope Paul IV. to 
notify the election, who refuſes to ice 
tim, III. 416. 


H 

Hamburgh, city of, embraces the re- 
formed religion, II. 224. 

Hare, the conde de, appointed to com- 
mand the army of the Caſtilian no- 
bles againſt the Holy Junta, II. 187. 
Attacks Tordefillas, and gets poſſeſſi- 
on of Queen Joanna, i5, Routs the 
army of the Junta, and takes Padilla 
priſoner, who is executed, 194. 

Haſcen Aga, deputy governor of Al- 
giers, bis piracies againſt the Chriſtian 
ſtates, II. 302. Is befieged in Algiers 
by the Emperor Charles V. 804. 
Makes a ſucceſsful ſally, sog. 
Emperor forced by bad weather to 
return back again, 507. 

Hayradin, a potter's ſon of Leſbos, com- 
—_— pirate, II. 391. Sce Barba- 
roſſa. 

Heathens, ancient, why the principles of 
mutual toleration were generally ad- 
mitted among them, III. 344. 

Held, vice chancellor to Charles V. 
attends the Pope's nuncio to Smal- 
kalde II. 45rt. Forms a Catholick 
league in oppoſition to the Proteſtant 
one, 463. 

Henry II. King of France, his motives 
for declining an alliance with Pope 
Paul III. againſt the Emperor, III. 
173. Procures for Scotland a peace 
with England, 217, The young Queen 
Mary, contracted to the Dauphin, and 
ſent to France for education, ib, En- 
ters into an alliance with Octavio Far- 
neſe Duke of Parma, 218. Proteſts 
againſt the council of Trent, 219. 
Makes alliance with Maurice Elector 
of Saxony, 237. Seconds the opera- 
tions of Maurice, 246. His army 
marches and ſeizes Metz, 249. At- 
tempts to ſurprize Straſburgh, 257, 
Is ſtrongly ſolicited to ſpare it, 1b. 
Returns, 288. The Emperor prepares 
for war agaioſt him, 276. Infligates 
the Turks to invade Naples, 278. 
Terrouane taken and demoliſhed by 
Charles, 296. Heſdin taken, ib. Leads 
pn army into the Low Countries againſt 
Charles, 296. Endeavours to obſtruct 
the marriage of Mary of England with 
Philip of Spain, 315. The progreſs of 
his arms againſt the Emperor, 316. 


Engages Charles, 318. Retires, ib. 
Colmo di Medici, Duke of Florence, 
maker war agaiaſt him, 321, Appoints 
Peter Strozzi commander of his army 
in ltaly, 322, Strozzi defeated, 324. 
Siena taken, 326. Pope Paul IV. 
makes overtures to an alliance with 
him againſt the Emperor, 355, Mont- 
morency's arguments —— this alli- 
ance, i5, Is perſuaded by the Guiſes 
to accept it, 357. Sends the Cardinal 
of Lorrain with power to conclude it, 
358. The Pope ſigus the treaty, 359. 
A truce for five years concluded with 
the Emperor, 372. Is exhorted by 
Cardinal Caraffa, to break the truce, 
376. ls abſolved from his oath, and 
concludes a new treaty with the Pope, 
$78. Sends the Duke of Guiſe into 
taly, 389. The Conſtable Montmo- 
rene Jefeated and taken priſoner at 
St. Quintin, 399. Henry prepares for 
the defence of Paris, 400. St. Quia- 
tin taken by aſſault, 40z. ColleQs bis 
troops and negociates for aſſiſtance, 
403. His kind reception of the Duke 
of Guiſe. 411, Calais taken by Guiſe, 
414. Impowers Montmorency to ne- 
gociate a peace with Philip, 425. Ho- 
nours him highly on his return to 
France, 426. Writes to'Queen Eliza- 
beth, with propoſals of marriage, 43s. 
How he failed ip his ſuit, 436. His 
daughter married to Philip, aud his 
ſiſter to the Duke of Savoy, 441. 
Terms of the treaty of Chateau Cam- 
breſis, 4442. The marriage of his ſiſ- 
ter and daughter celebrated with 
great pomp, 444. His death, ib. 
Henry VII. of England, detains the arch- 
duke Philip and his dutcheſs, when 
diven on his coaſt, thiee months, at 
the inftigation of Ferdinand, II. 13. 
Henry VIII. of England, ſends an ambal- 
ſador toGermany to propoſe his claims 
to the Imperial crown, II. 59. Is dis- 
couraged from his pretenſions, and takes 
no part with the other competitors, 15. 
His perſonal character and political in- 
fluence in Europe, 78. Entirely guid- 
ed by Cardinal Wolſey, 79. Receives 
a viſit from the Emperor Charles V. 
82. Goes over to France to viſit- 
Francis, 83. Wreſtles with Francis, 
and is thrown by him, 84. Norte, Has 
another interview with Charles at Gra- 
velines, ib. Chatles offers to ſubmit 
his differences with Francis to his ar- 
bitration, 16. Publiſhes a treatiſe on 
the Seven Sacraments, againſt Martin 
Luther, 138. Obtains of the Pope _ 
kt 
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title of Defender of the Faith, 139. 
Takes part with Charles againſt Fran- 
cis, 141. Sends Wolſey to negociate 
an accommodation between the Em- 
peror and Francis, 150. Concludes a 
league with Charles againſt Francis, 
181. His avowed reaſons for this 
treaty, 152, His private motives, 153. 
Declares war againſt Francis, 164. ls 
viſited by Charles, 7 Makes de- 
ſcents upon the coaſt of France, 166. 
Advances with an army into Picardy, 
15. Obliged to retire by the Duke de 
Vendome, 167. Enters into a treaty 
with the Emperor and Charles Duke 
of Bourbon, 211. How he raiſed ſup- 
plies for his wars beyond the grants of 
his parliament, 218, Sends the Duke 
of Suffolk to invade Picardy, who pe- 
netrates almoſt to Paris, but is driven 
back, ib. Engages to aſſiſt Charles 
in an, invaſion of Provence, 234. 
Cauleſof his not ſapporting the Im- 
perialiſts, 236. Effects of the battle 
of Pavia, and captivity of Francis on 
him, 281. Particulars of his embaſſy 
to Charles, 253. Concludes a defen- 
five alliance with France, 269. Is de- 
clared protector of the league of Cog- 
nac againſt the Emperor, 288, His 
motives for aſſiſt ing the Pope againſt 
the Emperor, 316. Eaters into a 
league with Francis, and renounces 
the Engliſh claim to the crown of 
France, 317. Declares war againſt 
the Emperor, 32g. Concludes a truce 
with the governeſs of the Low Coun- 
tries, 330. ProjeQts his divorce from 
Catharine of Aragon, 342. Motives 
which withheld the Pope from grant- 
ing it, 343. Acquieſces in the peace 
of Cambray, 344. Sends a ſupply 
of money to the Proteſtant league in 
Gerrnany, 361. Procures his marriage 
to be annulled by Cranmer, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, 371. The di- 
vorce reverled by the Pope under pe- 
valty of excommunication, 372. Re- 
nounces the Papal ſupremacy, 16. Re- 
tuies to acknowledge any council call- 
ed by the Pope, 388. Oppoſes James V. 
of Scotland marrying Mary of Guiſe, 
449. His diſguſts with Francis and in- 
tei courſe with the Emperor, 16. Con- 
cludes a league with Charles, III. 8. 
Makes war with Scotland, 12. Parti- 
culars of his treaty with Charles, ib. 
Invades France and inveſts Boulogne, 
36. Refuſes the Emperor's plan of 
eperatione, 49. Is deſerted by the Em- 


peror, 44. Takes Boulogne, i5, His 
haughty propoſals to Francis, 16. 
Peace of Campe. 86. Is ſucceeded 
by bis ſon Edward VI. 132. A review 
of his policy, 445. 

Hertford, earl of, plunders and burns 
Edinburgh, III. 35. Joins Henry af- 
ter his invaſions of France, 6, 

Heſſe, the Landgrave of, procures the re- 
ſtoration of his kiaſman, Ulric Duke 
of Wurtemberg, II. 386. His views 
compared with thoſe of the Eletor of 
Saxony, III. 62. The Emperor's de- 
ceitful profeflions to him, 70. Quiets 
the appreheofion of the Proteſtant 
league with regard to the Emperor, 31. 
Is appointed joint commander of the 
army of the league with the Elector 
of Saxony, 93. Their characters com- 
pared, i56, Urges an attack of the 
Emperor, but , oppoſed by the Elec- 
tor, 97. His letter to Maurice Duke 

of Saxony, 105 The army of the 
league diſperſe, 10g. Is reduced to 
accept harſh terms from Charles, 168. 
His humiliating reception by the Em- 
peror, 157. Is detained in confine» 
ment, 159. His offers of ſubmiſſion 
lighted by the Emperor, 189. Is 
carried by the Emperor with him into 
the Netherlands, 188, Renews his 
endeavours for liberty, 20g, Charles 
releaſes arbitrarily the Elector of Bran- 

denburg, and Maurice, from their en- 
gagements to him, 210. Obtains his 
liberty by the treaty of Paſſau, 268. 
Is arreſted by the Queen of Hungary, 
bat freed by the Emperor, 273. The 
effects of his confinement on him, 274. 

Heuterus, his account of Lewis XII. 
ſhewn to contradict the relations given 

| by Bellay and other French hiltoriaps 
of the education of Charles V. II. 23. 
Note. 

Holy Junta. See Junta. 

Has League, againſt the Emperor Char- 
— V. formed at Cognac, under the 
* 2 of Henry VIII. of Eogland, 
1. 288. 

Horuc, a potter's ſon of Leſbos, com- 
mences pirate, with his brother Hay- 
radin, II. 391. See Barbareſſa. 

Hungary, is divided by Solyman the 
Magaificeat, and its King, Lewis II. 
killed, II. 312. His ſucceſſes, and the 
number of priſoners carried away, ib. 
The archduke Ferdinand elected King 
of, together with Bohemia, 313. John 
Zapol Scaepius wreſts it from Ferdi- 
natd, 496. Stephen ſucceeds on the 
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death of his father John, 497. Is trea- 
cherouſly ſeized by Solyman, 499. See 
Iſabella, and Martiauxxi. 


L 

James V. of Scotland, levies troops to 
aſſiſt Francis in Provence, but his in- 
tention fruſtrated, II. 448. His ne- 
gociations for marriage with Francis's 
daughter, ib. Marries Mary of Guiſe, 
449. Dies, and leaves Mary his in- 
fant daughter to ſucceed him, III. 12, 
See Mary. 

Jeſuits, the order of, by whom founded, 
Il. 146. Character of that order, 15. 
Character of Ignatio Loyola their 
founder, 474. The order confirmed 
by the Pope, 475. An examination 
into the conſtitution of the order, 476. 
Office and power of their general, 
478. The rapid progreſs of the order, 
ab Engage in trade, and eſtabliſh 
an empire in South America, 482. 
Bad tendency of the order, 483. Are 
reſponſable for moſt of the pernicious 
effects of Popery, fince their inſtitu- 
tion, 488. Advantages reſulting from 
their inſtitution, 15. Civilize the na- 
tives of Paraguay, 486. Their pre- 
cautions for the independency of their 
empire there, ib. 

Indulgences, in the Romiſh Church, the 
doctrine of, explained, II. 88, By 
whom firſt invented, ib. Martin Lu- 
ther preaches againſt them, 93. Writes 
againſt them to Albert EleQor of 
Mentz, ib. A bull iſſued in favour 
of, 102. The ſale of, oppoſed in 
Switzerland by Zuinglius, 10g. 

Infantade, Duke of, his haughty reſent- 
meat of a caſual blow on his borſe, II. 
459. Is protected by the conſtable of 
Caſtile, 460. ; 

Innocent, a young domeſtic of cardinal 
di Monte, obtains his Cardinal's hat, 
on his election to the papacy, III. 196. 

Interim, à ſyſtem of theology ſo called, 
prepared by order of the Emperor 
Charles V. for the uſe of Germany, 
III. 75 I; diſapproved of, both by 
Proteſtants and Papiſts, 17g. 

Inveſtiturer, uſurpations of the Romiſh 
clergy in — during the diſ- 

utes between the Emperors and 
opes, concerning, Il. 118. 

Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand, and mo- 
ther of Charles V. viſits Spain with 
her haſband Philip Archduke of Auſ- 
tria, II. 3. Is lighted by her huſband, 
4. Her character, i6, Is abruptly leſt 
in Spain by her huſband, 16. Sinks in- 


to melancholy on the occaſion, and is 
delivered of her ſecond ſon Ferdinand, 
s. Her letter of conſent to her fa- 
ther's regency of Caſtile intercepted, 
and herſelf confined, 9g. Made joint 
regent of Caſtile with Ferdinand aad 
Philip by the treaty of Salamanca, 12. 
Sets out for Spain with Philip, are 
driven on the coaſt of England and de- 
tained three months by Henry VII. 13. 
Acknowledged Queen by the Cortes, 
14. Her tenderneſs to her huſband in 
his ſickneſs, and extraordinary attach- 
ment to his body when dead, 16. Is 
incapable of government, 16. Her ſon 
Charles aſſumes the crown, 30. The 
Cortes acknowledge her ſon King, 
with a reſervation in her favour, 47. 
Her reception of Padilla, the chief of 
the Spaniſh malecontents, 198. The 
Holy Junta removed to Tordeſillas the 
lace of her reſidence, ib. Relapſes 
into her former melancholy, ib. The 
proceedings of the Holy Junta car- 
ried on in her name, 179. Is ſeized by 
the Conde de Haro, 188, Dies, after 
near fifty years confinement, III. 364. 

John Zapol Scaepius, by the affiſtance of 
Saltan Solyman, eſtabliſhes himſelf in 
the kingdom of Hungary, II. 496. 
Leaves the kingdom to kis ſon Ste- 
phen, 497. See Hungary, Iſabella, 
and Martinuzzs, 

Iſabella, daughter of John II. of Caſtile, 
and wife of Ferdinand King of Ara- 
gon, her hiſtory, II. 2. Her concern 
at the archduke Philip's treatment of 
her daughter Joanna, 4. Her death 
and character, 16, Appoints Ferdinand 
regent of Caſtile under reſtrictions. ib. 

—— daughter to Sigiſmund King of 
Poland, married to John King of Hun- 
gary, II. 497. Her character, 16. I. 
treacherouſly carried with her infant 
ſon into Tranſylvania by Sultan Soly- 
man, 499. The government of this 
province and the education of her ſon 
committed to her 2 with Marti- 
nuzzi, III. 230. Is jealous of Marti- 
nuzzi's influence, and courts the Turks, 
ib, Is prevailed on to refign Tran- 
ſylvania to Ferdinand, 232. Retire« 
to Sileſia, 233. Recovers poſſeſſion of 
Tranſylvania, 298, 

of Portugal, married to the 


Emperor Charles V. II. 278. 

Italy, coalequences of the league be- 
tween Pope Leo X. and the Emperor 
Charles V. to, II. 144. The cha- 
racers of the Italians, Spaniards, ard 
Freach, contraſted, 153. State of, = 
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the Papacy, 21g. Views of the Ita- 
lian States with reſpect to the Empe- 
ror and Francis on the expulſion of 
the French from Genoa and the Mi- 
laneſe, 233. Their apprehenſions on 
the battle of Pavia and captivity of 
Francis, 254. The principal States, 
= in the Holy league againſt the 
mperor, 288. Are diſguſted at the 
tardineſs of Francis, 294. A view of 
the Ghibeline faction, 295. Sentiments 
of the States of, on the peace of Cam · 
bray, 342. Is viſited by the Emperor 
Charles, 344. The motives of his mo- 
deration towards the States of, 346. 
A league among the States of, formed 
by Charles, 367- Placentia granted to 
Octavio Farneſe by Philip II. of Spain, 
III. 407. The inveſtiture of Siena giv- 
en by Philip to Coſmo di Medici, 40 
The conſequence of theſe grants, ib. 
Junta, Holy, 2 view of the confederacy 
in Spain, fo termed, II. 177. The au- 
thority of Adrian diſclaimed by, 16. 
Removed to Tordeſillas, where Queen 


oa uns reſided, 178. Their proceed- 


ings carried on in the name of Joanna, 
179. Receives letters from Charles 
to lay down their arms, with pro- 
miſes of pardon, 130. Remonſtrance 
of grievances drawn up by, 181, The 
particulars of this remonſtrance, 16. 
Remarks on the ſpirit of it, 184. Are 
intimidated from pre ſenting it to 
Charles, 185. Propoſe to deprive 
Charles of his royalty during the life 
of Joanna, 166. Take the field, 187. 
Character of their army, 16. The 
Queen ſeized by the Conde de Haro, 
188, How they obtained money to 
ſupport their army, 190, Loſe time 
in negociating with the nobles, 15, 
Propole to make their peace with 
Charles at the expence of the nobles, 
192. Their irreſolute conduct, 193. 
Their army defeated by Haro, and 
Padilla taken priſoner, 194. Padilla 
executed, 196. His letters to bis wife, 
and the city of Toledo, is. The ruin 
jo the confederacy, 197. 
ulixs II. Pope, oblervations on the 

J tificate of, II. 88. 28 
— III. Pope, his character, III. 196. 
Beſtows his Cardinal's hat infamouſly, 
ib. Is averſe to the calling a council 
198. Summons one at Trent, 199. 
Aſerts his ſupreme authority peremp- 
torily in the bull for it, 208. Re- 
pents confirming Octavio Farneſe in 
Parma, 216. Requires Octavio to re» 


liqquiſh his alliance with France, 
218, The manner of his death, 388, 


L 


La Chau, a Flemiſh gentleman, aſſoci- 


ated by Charles V. with Cardinal 
* in the regency of Caſtile, 
+3 


I. 38. 
3 ſiege of, by the Emperor 
es 


Charles V. III. 16. Is abandoned by 


him, 17. 


Lannoy, mortgages the revenues of Na- 


ples, to ſupply the exigences of the 
Emperor, II. 239. Prancis ſurrenders 
himſelf priſoner to bim at the battle 
of Pavia, 247. His cautious dilpoſal 
of him, 248. Delivers him up in 
purſuance of the treaty of Madrid, and 
receives the Duke of Orleans and the 
Dauphin, as hoſtages in exchange, 
275, Is ſent ambaſſador to Francis 
to require his fulfilment of the treaty 
of, 290. Concludes a treaty with the 
Pope, 302. Marckes to join the Im- 
perialiſts at Rome, where the troops 
refuſe to obey him, 304. 


Lanuza, don John de, made Viceroy of 


Aragon, on the departure of Charles 
V. for Germany, II. 73. Compoſes 
the diſturbances there, 202. 


Lavagna, John Lewis Fieſco, count of, 


his character, III. 117. Meditates ſub- 
verting the goverament of Genoa, 
118, His preparations, 120. His 
artful method of aſſembling his adhe - 
rents, 122, His exhortation to them, 
ib, His interview with his wife, 
123. Sallies forth, 124. Andrew Do- 
ria eſcapes, 125, Deputies ſent to 
know his terms, 126. Is drowned, is, 
His brother's vanity ruins their deſign, 
127. See Fieſco. 


Lautrec, Odet de Foix, marechal de, 


the French governor of Milan, his 
character, II. 154. Alienates the af- 
fections of the Milaneſe from the 
French, ib. Inveſts Reggio, but is 
repulſed by Guicciardini the hiſtorian, 
then governor, 155. Is excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, ib. The money for 
paying bis troops ſeized by Louiſe of 

voy, 156, ls left by his Swiſs troops, 
158, ls driven out of the Milaneſe 
territories, 159. A new body of Swifs 
under him iat on giving battle to the 
Imperialiſts, who defeat him, 163. 
The Swiſs leave him, ib, Retices 
into France with the reſidue of his 
troops, 164. Delivers up the Dauphia 
and Duke of Orleans, in a 
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* for Francis I. as hoſtages for the per- 
formance of the treaty of Madrid, 
275. Is appointed generaliflimo of the 
league againſt the Emperor, 319. 
His ſucceſſes in Italy, 320. Motives 
which witheld him from ſubduing the 
Milaneſe, i5, Obliges the Prince of 
Orange to retire to Naples, 328. 
Blockades Naples, ib. His army 
waſted, and himſelf killed by the 
peſtilence, 333- 

Learning, the revival of, favourable to 
the reformation of religion, II. 128. 
Leipfic, à public diſputation held there by 

artin Luther, and Eccius, on the va- 
lidity of the Papal authority, II. 104. 
Leo X. Pope of Rome, his character, II. 
$9. His apprehenſions on the electi- 
on of an Emperor of Germany, at the 
death of Maximilian, i6, His council 
to the German Princes, 60. Grants 
Charles V. a tenth of all eccleſiaſtical 
benefices in Caſtile, 68. Lays Caſ- 
tile under an interdict, but takes it off 
at the inſtance of Charles, 15. His 
conduct on the proſpe& of a war be- 
tween Charles and Francis, 76. Situ- 
ation of the Papacy at his acceſſion, 
and his views of policy, 87. His in- 
attention to Martin Luther's contro- 
verſy with the Dominicans, concerning 
indulgences, 96. Is inſtigated againſt 
him, and ſummons him to Rome, 97. 
Deſires the EleQor of Saxony not to 
protect him, ib. Is prevailed on to 
permit Luther's doctrines to be exa- 
mined in Germany, 98. Cardinal Ca- 
jetan appointed to try him, ib, Iſſues 
2 bull in favour of indulgences, 102. A 


ſuſpenſion of proceedings againſt Lu- 


ther, and why, 103. Publiſhes a bull 
of excommunication againſt him, 106. 
The political views of his conduct be- 
tween Charles and Francis, 141. 
Concludes a treaty with Prancis, 142. 
Concludes a treaty alſo with Charles, 
143- The conditions of the treaty 
with Charles, 144. Its conſequences 
to Italy, 184. Is diſappointed in a 
ſcheme toi med by Morone, chancellor 
of Milan, for attacking that dutchy, 
156, Excommunicates Marechal de 
Foix for his attack of Reggio, and 
declares againſt France, ib. Takes a 
body of Swiſs into pay, 1575, The 
French driven ont of the Milaneſe, 
159. He dies, i. The ſpirit of the 
confederacy broken by his death, 16. 
L'Efſparre, Foix de, commands the 
French troops in Navarre for Henry 
D*Albert, II. 146, Reduces that 


Kingdom, ib. His imprudent progreſs 
in Caſtile, 147. Is taken priſoner 
by the Spaniards, and the French 
driven out of Navarre, #6. 

Leonard, father, forms x ſcheme to be- 

traying Metz to the Imperialiſts, III. 

31. Introduces ſoldiers clad like 
riars, 332. ls deteCted, 15. Is mur- 
dered by his monks, 334. 

Leveſcue, Don, his account of the mo- 
tives which induced the Emperor 
Charles V. to reſign his hereditary 
dominions, III. 363. Note. 


Lewis II. King of Hungary and Bobe- 


mia, his character, II. 318. Is in- 
vaded and killed by Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, 312. 

—— XII. King of France, receives ho- 
mage of the Archduke Philip, for the 
earldom of Flanders, II. 3. Con- 
cludes a treaty with him, while at 
war with Ferdinand of Aragon, 5. 
Beſtows his neice, Germaine de Foix, 
on Ferdioand, and concludes « peace 

with him, 11, Loſes the confidence of 
Philip on that occafion, 23. Vote. 
Beſtows his eldeſt daughter, already 
bethrothed to Charles V. on 4 count 
of Angouleme, 16. 

Leyva, Antonio de, defends Pavia for 
the Emperor againſt Francis, II. 240. 
His vigorous defence, 241. Sallies out 
at the battle of Pavia, and contributes 
to the defeat of Francis, 246. Is left 
governor of Milan by the Duke of 
Bourbon, 300. Defeats the forces 
there, 336. Is appointed generaliſſi- 
mo of the Italian league, 3675. Di- 
rects the operations of the invaſion of 
France, under the Emperor, 423. 
Dies, 431. 

Literature, its obligations to the order 
of Jeſuits, II. 481. 

Lorenzo di Medici, See Medici. 

Loxiſe of Savoy, mother of Francis I. of 
France, ber character, II. 156, Her 
motives for ſeizing the money appoint- 
ed for payment of marechal Lautrec's 
troops, 15, Cauſes of her averſion to 
the houſe of Bourbon, 209. Her ad- 
vances towards a marriage with Char- 
les Duke of Bourbon, rejeQed by him, 
210. Determines to ruin him, 4. 
laſtigates a law-ſuit againſt him, for 
bis eſtates, 211. Goes to diſſuade Fran- 
cis from his intended invation of the 
Milaneſe, who will not wait for her, 
238. Ils appointed regent during his 
abſence, ib. Her prudent conduct on 
the defeat of Pavia, and captivity of 
ber ſon Francis, 251. Concludes a 
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defenſive alliance with Henry VIII. 
259. Ratißes the treaty of Madrid 
for the recovery of her ſon's liberty, 


274. Underiakes with Margaret of 


Savoy, to Ic commodate the differen- 
ces between the Emperor and Francis, 
339. Articles of the peace of Cam- 
bray, ib. 


IT. of Prance, to accept the offered 
alliance with Pope Paul IV and is 
ſent to Rome to negociate it, III. 357. 
His imprudent behaviour toward the 
Ducheſs of Valentinois, 425. 


Loyola, Ignatio, commands the caſtle of 


Pampeluna in Navarre, and is wound- 
ed in its defence, Il. 146. His en- 
thuſiaſtick turn of mind, ib. The 
founder of the ſociety of Jeſuits, 16. 
Prevails on the Pope to ettabliſh the 
order, 475. An examination into the 
conſtitution of the order, 156. Office 
and power of the general, 478. The 
rapid progreſs of the order, 481, 482, 
See Jeſuits. 


Lunenburg, Duke of, avows the opini- 


ons of Luther, II. 225. 


Luther, Martin, the happy conſequences 


of the opinions propagated by bim, II. 
86. His birth and education, 91. At- 
tacks indulgences, 92. Choſen philo- 
ſophical profeſſor at the Univerlity of 
Wittemberg, ib. Inveighs age inſt the 
publiſhers of ladulgences, ib. Writes 
to Albert Elector of Mentz, againſt 
them, 93. Compoſes theſes againſt 
Indulgences, ib. Is ſupported by the 
Auguſtinians, and encouraged by Fre- 
derick Eleftor of Saxony, 94. Is ſum- 
moned to Rome by Pope Leo, 97, Ob- 
tains- of the Pope leave to have his 
doctrines examined in Germany, 98. 
Appears before Cardinal Cajetan, at 
Augſburgb, ib. His reſolute reply to 
the peremptory order of Cajetan, to 
retract his principles, 99. Withdraws 
from Augſburg, and appeals from the 
Pope, ill-informed, to the Pope, when 
better informed, concerning bim, 6. 
Appeals to a general council, 102. The 
death of Maximilian, how of ſervice to 
him, 103. Queſtions the Papal autho- 
rity in a public diſputation, 104. His 
opinions condernned by the univerſities 
of Cologne and Louvain, 105. A bull 
of excommunicastion publiſhed againſt 
him, 106, Pronounces the Pope to be 
Antichriſt, .and burns the bull, 107. 
Reflections on the conduct of the 
court of Rome toward him, 108. Re- 
llections on his conduct, 110, Cauſes 


Lorrain, Cardinal of, perſuades Henry 


= 


Worms, 135. A ſafe conduct granted 
him thither, ib. His reception there, 
ib, Refuſes to retra@, his'opinians, 
136. Departs, i5. An edi Publiſhed 
againſt him, 10. He is ſeized and ch 
cealed at Wartburg, 137. Progreſs of 
his doctrines, ib. The univerſity of 
Paris publiſhes « decree againlt him, 
ik Wirte againſt by Henry VIII. 

England, 45, Anſwers both, 139. 
Withdraws from his retreat to check 
the inconſiderate zeal of Carloſtadius, 
223. Undertakes a tranſlation of the 
bible, ib. His doQrines avowed by ſe- 
vera] of the German Princes, 128. 
His moderate and prudent condu 
283. Marties Catharine a Boria, 3 
nun, 284. The great Program of his 
doctrines among the Germanick 
States, 313, 314. Encourages the 
Proteſtants diſpirited by the Emperor's 
decree againſt him, 366. ls invited 
to Leipſick, by Heory Duke of Saxony, 
466. His opinion of Gropper's trea- 
tile to unite the Proteſtants and Ca- 
tholicks, 493. Dies, III. 65. Sum- 
mary of bis character, 66. Extract 
from his leſt will, 6g. Note. See 
Proteflants. A view of the extraor- 
dinary effeQs of his revolt from the 
church of Rome, on that court, and 
on Europe ia general, 45g. 


Luxemburg, invaded by Robert de la 


Marck, lerd of Bovillon, II. 148. 
Iavaded and over-ran by the Duke of 
Orleans, III. 7. Is again invaded by 
Francis, 15. 


M. 
Madrid, treaty of, between the Em- 


Magdeburgh, 


Feuer Charles V. aod his priſoner 
rancis I. King of France, II. 277. 
Sentiments of the publick with regard 
to this treaty, 272. 


the Interim enforced by Charles V. 
and prepares defence, III. 206. 
Maurice Elector of Saxony appointed 
to reduce it, 207, Is put under the 
ban of the Empire, 222. The ter» 
ritories of, invaded by George of 
Mecklenburg, ib. The inbabitants 
defeated in a ſally, ib. Maurice of 
Saxony arrives and befieges the city, 
ws. Surrenders, 224. The ſenate 
elects Maurice their burgrave, 22g. 
Mahmed, 


. 
which contributed to favour his oppo. 
tion to the church of Rome, 111, Par- 
ticularly to the art of Printing, 128; 
And the revival of learning, i5. He 
is ſummoned to 7 at the diet of 
© 


ecity of, refuſesto admit | 
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Mabmed, King of Tunis, hiſtory of his 
ſons, IL. 394: 2 
Agron an inſurre&ion there, II. 202. 

ich is quelled with difficulty, 203. 
The moderation of Charles toward 
the inſurgents, on his arrival in Spain, 


204. a 
Majeſty, the appellation of, aſſumed by 
barles V. on his election to the Im- 
perial crown, and taken by all the 
other monarchs of Europe, II. 66. 
alines, council of, an account of, II. 


463. 

Malta, the ifland of, granted by the 
Emperor Charles V. to the knights of 
St, John, expelled from Rhodes by 

the Turks, II. 169. 


Mamalukrs, extirpated by Sultan Selim, 


II. 4 
Mam her, uv faction in Geneva, ſo 
termed, ſome account of, II. 413. 
Manuel, Don john, Ferdinand's ambaſ- 
ſador at the Imperial court, pays his 
court to the Archduke ang on 
Queen Iſabella's death, II. 8. Inter- 
' cepts Joanna's letter of conſent to 
Ferdinand's regency of Caſtile, 
" Negociates & treaty between Ferdi 


-nand and Philip, 12. Declares for 


Maximilian's regeacy on Philip's 
death, 19. le made 
baſſador at Rome, and concludes an 
alliance between Charles V. and Leo 


X. 143. The conditions of the treaty, 


144. Procures Adrian of Utrecht to 
de elected Pope, 166. 

Mareeltus II. Pope, bis character, III. 
348. Dies, 349. 


Marciass, batile of, between Peter 


Strozzi, and the marquis de Marig- 
nano, III. 323. l b 
Margaret of Auſtria, and Dowager of 
Savoy, aunt to Charles V. undertakes 
with Louiſe, mother of. Prancis I. of 
France, to decommodate the differ- 
ences between thoſe two monarchs, 
II. 339. Articles' of the peace of 

Cambray, ib. by 


Marignans, marquis of, appointed com- 


mander of the Florentine army, acting 
agaiaſt the French, III. 311. De- 
_ the TR army under — 

022i, 363. Lays e to Siena, 
314. Converts the fiege into 2 block · 
ade, 32s. Siena ſurrenders, 326, Re- 
duces Porto Ercole,- 328. His troops 
ordered into Piedmont by the Empe- 


ror, ib. 

Marck, Robert de la, lord of Bouillon, 
declares war againſt the E or 
Charles v. II. 148. Ravages Lux- 

Vor. | 


Imperial am- 


emburg with French . „ i. 1. 
commanded to diſband hit troops by 
Francis, 16. His territories reduced 
by the Emperor, 149. . 

Marſeilles, beſieged by the Imperialiſts, 
II. 235. Relieved by Francis, 236. 
Interview and treaty there between 
the Pope and Prancis, 370. | 

Martinuzzi, biſhop of Waradit, is ap- 

pointed guardian tb Stephen, King of 

ungary, II. 497). Hie character, #6, 
Solicits the affiſtance of Sultan Soly» 
man againſt Peidinand, 498. Solyman 
ſeizes the kingdom, 499. Is appoiat- 
ed to the government of Tranſylvacia 
and the education of the young Kiog, 
jointly with the Queen, III. 230, Ne- 
gociates with Ferdinand, a31, Pre- 
vails on the Queen to refign Tranſilva- 
nia to Ferdinand, 232. ls appointed 
governor of Tranſylvania, and made 
= Cardinal, 233. ls afſaffinated by 
- Ferdinand's order, 238. 

Mar tyt, Peter, his — cited in 

proof of the extortions of the Flemiſh 
- miniſters of Charles V. II. 41. 

Mary of Burgundy, contracted to Lewis 
XII. of France, but married to the 
Emperor Maximiliao, II. 2. | 

Mary of England, her acceffion, III. 
zob. Receives. propoſals from the 

Emperor Charles V. of marryiog his 
ſon Philip, is, The Engliſh averſe 
to this union 30g. The touſe of com- 
mon remonſtrates againſt the match, 
ib. The articles of marriage, 310. 
The marriage ratified by parliament, 
and compleated, 312.” Re-eſtabliſhes 
the Romiſh religion, 313. Perſecutes 
© the Reformers, 55. Invites Charles to 
England on his reſfigaatiod and paſſage 
to Spain, which he declines, 386. 
Is engaged by Philip to aſſiſt him ba 
his war agalnſt France, 394. Levies 
money by her prerogative to carry on 
the war, . Her neglect in the 
ſecurity of Calais, 412, ais in- 


veſted and taken by the Duke of 


Guiſe, 414. Dies, 43333. 
Mary, daughter of — V. of Scot - 
land, fucceeds to the crown an infant, 
III. 1a. ls contracted to the Dauphin 

of France, 173. Is educated at the 

court of France, 217. The marriage 
cotnplested, 218, Aſſumes the title 
and arms of England on the death of 

Mary, 47. ES 
Matthias, John, a baker, becarfies a 

leader of the Anabopiiſts, at Munſter, 
II. 377. Scizes the city and eſtabliſhes 
z new form of goverament there, ib. 

LI Repulſes 
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Repv!ſes the biſhop of Munſter, 379. 
Is killed, ibs, See Beceld and Ana- 
baptiſis, 

Maurice, duke of Saxony, his motives 
for not. acceding to the Proteſt ant 
league of Smalkalde, III. 20. Marches 
to the aſſiſtance of Ferdinand in Hun- 
gary, 21, His difference with his 
couſin the elector, ib, His conduct at 
the diet of Worms, 81. ne the 
Emperor agaioſt the fete ants, 88. 
His motives, 101. His inſidious con- 
duct toward the EleQor, 102, Scizes 
the electerate of Saxony, 106, Saxony 
recovered by the Elector, 112. His 
ineffectual endeavours to reduce Wit- 
temberg for the Emperor, 147. Ob- 
tains poſſeſſion of the Electorate, 152. 
Is formally inveſted at the diet of 
Augſburg, 180, Becomes diſſatisfied 
with the Emperor, 200. His motives 
to diſcontent explained, 16. His 
addreſs and caution in his conduQ, 
203. Enforces the Interim in his ter- 
ritories, ib. Makes, nevertheleſs, 
profeflions of his attachment to the 
Reformation, 204. Undertakes to 
reduce Magdeburg to ſubmit to the 
Interim, ib, Proteſts againſt the 
council of Trent, 206. Is commiſ- 
ſioned by the Emperor to reduce Mag- 
deburg, 207. Joins George of Meck- 
lenburg before Magdeburgh, 223. 
The city capitulates, 224. Begins to 
intrigue with count Mansfeldt, 225. 
Is eſected Burgrave of Magdeburg, 
ib, Diſmiſſes his trooper, 227. His 
addreſs in amuſing the Emperor, 228. 
Makes an alliance with Henry II. of 
France, to make war on the Empe- 
ror, 237. Makes a formal requiſition 
of the Landgrave's liberty, 239. Joins 
his troops, and publiſhes a maniteſto, 
245. Takes poſſeflion of Augſburg 
and other cities, 247. An ine ffectual 
negociation with Charles, 249. De- 
feats a body of the Emperor's troops, 
250, Takes the caſtle of Ebreaburg, 
251. Is retarded by a mutiny in his 
troops, 252, Enters Inſpruck, and 
narrowly miſſes taking Charles, ib. 
A negociation between him and Fer- 
dinand, 260, Beſieges Frankfort on 
the Maine, 266. His inducemeats to 
an accommodation, 267. Signs a 
treaty with the Emperor at Paſſau, 
268. Reflections on his conduct in this 
war, 269. Marches into Hungary to 
oppoſe the Turks, 272. Is placed at 
the head of the league agaioſt Albert, 
of Brandenburg, 290. Defeats Al- 


bert, but is killed in the battle, 2gt, 
His character, 16. Is ſucceeded by 
his brother Auguſtus, 294. 
Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, 
claims the regency of Caſtile on his 
ſoon Philip's death, II. 17. Is ſup- 
ported in his claim by Don John 
Manuel, ib, Loſes it, 19. Obtains 
the goverament of the Low-Countries 
by the death of Philip, 23. Ap- 
points William de Croy, lord of 
Chievres, to ſuperiatend the educa- 
tion of his grandſon Charles, ib. Con- 
cludes « peace with France and Ve- 
nice, 43. Dies, 52. State of Europe at 
this period, ib. His endeavours to ſe- 
cure the Imperial crown to his grand» 
ſon Charles, $4. How obſiruQted, ib. 
Mecklenburgh, George of, invades the 
territories of Magdeburg for. the Em- 
peror, III. 222. Defeats the Mag- 
deburghers, who ſally out on him, 
223. Is joined by Maurice of Sax- 
ony, Who aſſumes the ſupreme come 
mand, ib. 
Medicino, ſohn James. See Marignans, 
Medici, Alexander, reſtored to the do- 
minions of Florence, by the Empe- 
ror Charles, II. 348. is aſlaflinated, 


445. 

Medi, Cardinal de, elected Pope, 
and aſſumes the title of Clement 
VII. II. 215. See Clement VII. 

Medici, Catharine di, is married to the 
duke of Orleans, II. 370. Is con- 
ectured, by the Emperor Charles 

. to have poiſoned the Dauphin, 


434- - 

Medici, Coſmo de, made duke of Flo» 
rence, Il. 446. le ſupported by the 
Emperor, and defeats the part:zans 
of Lorenzo, 447. Aſſerte his inde- 
pendency againtt the Emperor, III. 
286. Offers to reduce Siena for the 

Emperor, 3:0. Enters into « war 
with France, 321. See Marignane. 
His addreſs in procuring the inveſti- 
ture of Siena from Philip II. of Spain, 
409. It is granted to him, 45. 


Medici, Lorenzo de, aſſaſſinates hie 


kinſman Alexander II. 445. Flies, 
ib. Attempts to oppoſe Coſmo, but 
is defeated, 447. 

Medina del Campo, the inhabitants of, 
cefuſe to let Fonſeca take the mili- 
tary ſtores there, for the ſiege of the 
inſurgents in Segovia, II. 173. The 
town almoſt burnt by Fonleca, 174. 


The inhabitants repulſe him, 16. 


Saurcenders after the baitle of Villa- 
lar, 
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lar, and diſſolution of the Holy Jun- 
ta, 197. 

Mela nd bes, imbibes the opinion of 
Martin Luther, II. 108. Is employ- 
ed to draw up a confeſſion of faith 
by the Proteſtant Princes at the diet 
of Augſburg, 354. Is dejeQed by 
the Emperor's decree againſt the 
Proteſtants, but comforted by Lu- 
ther, 356, 357. ls invited to Paris by 
Francis, 408. His conference with 
Eckius, 492. Is prevailed on to fa- 
vour the Interim enforced by the 

Emperor, III. 197. 

Melits, Conde de, made viceroy of 
Valencia, on the departure of Charles 
V. for Germany, II. 73. Appoint- 
ed to command the troops of the 
nobles againſt the Germanada, 201. 
Defeated by them in ſeveral actions, 
ib, Deſtroys the aſſociation, 202. 

Ments, archbiſhop of, artfully declares, 
before the Emperor, the diet of 
Augſburg's acceptance of the Inte- 
rim, without being authorized by it, 
III. 179 

Merveille, a Milaneſe gentleman em- 
— as envoy from Francis Il. to 

rancis Sforza, duke of Milan, bis 
fate, II. 

Mets, ſeized by Montmorency the 
French general, III. 249. The duke 
of Guiſe made governor of, 276. 
Is beſieged . by the Emperor, 279 
The Emperor deſiſts, and retires in a 
diſtreſſed condition, 283. A ſcheme 
formed by father Leonard to betray 
the city to the Imperialiſts, 330. 
The conſpiracy detected by the go- 
vernor, 332. Leonard murdered by 
his monks, and his aſſociates exe- 
cuted, 334. 

Mexzieres, in France, beſieged by the 
Imperialiſts, II. 149. Gallant de- 
fence of, by the chevalier Bayard, 76, 
The ſiege raiſed, ib. 

Milan, marechal de Foix appointed to 
be the French governor of, II. 154. 
His character, ib. The Milaneſe 
alienated from the French by his op- 

effions, 16. Iavaded by the eccle- 
Baltica troops under Proſper Colon- 
na, 188. The French driven out, 
189. Oppreſſed by the Imperial 
troops, 207. Invaded by the French, 
213. Who are driven out by Colon- 
na, 215. The Imperial troops there 
2 pay, but are appeaſed 
dy one, 220. Abandoned by 
the French, 2zi. Over-run again 

by Francis, who ſeizes the city, 239. 


The French retire on news of the 
battle of Pavia, 248. "The inveſti- 
ture of, granted to Sforza, 260. 
Taken from him and granted to the 
duke of Bourbon, 269. Diſorders 
committed by the Imperial troops, 
there, 287, Oppreſſive meaſures of 
Bourbon to ſupply his mutinous troops 
268. The French forces there de- 
feated by Antonio de Leyva, 336. 
Is again granted by the Emperor to 
Sforza, 347. Death of Sforza, 416. 
The pretenſions of Francis to that 
dutchy, 15. Is ſeized by the Empe- 
ror, ib. The marquis del Guaſto ap- 
pointed governor, 432. 

Moebacm, battle of, between Solyman 
the Magnificent, and the Hungarians, 


II. 312. 

Monaſtic orders, enquiry into the ſun- 
damental principles of, II. 476. Pe- 
culiar conſtitution of the order of Je- 
ſuits, 15. | 

Mencada, Don Hugo di, the Imperial 
ambaſſador at Rome, his iotrigues 
with Cardinal Colonna againſt Pope 
Clement II. 29g, Reduces the Pope 
to an accommodation, 296, Is de- 
feated and killed by Andrew Doria 
ia à naval engagement before the 
harbour of Naples, 329. 

Moenluc, is ſent by the count d'Enguien 
to Francis for permiſſion to give bat- 
tle to the Marquis de Guaſto, III. 31. 
Obtains bis ſuit by his ſpirited argu- 
ments, 32, Commands in Siens, 
when beſieged by the Marquis de 
Marignano, 324. His vigorous de- 
fence, ib. Is reduced by famine, and 
capitulates, 326. 

Monte Alcino, numbers of the citizens 
of Siena retire thither after the re- 
duction of that city by the Floren- 
tines, and eftabliſh a free government 
there, III. 327. 

Montecuculi, count of, accuſed and tor- 
tured for poiſoning the Dauphin, 
charges the Emperor with inſtigating 
it, II. 433. 

Montmerency, Mareſchal bis character, 
II. 427. Francis adopts his plan for 
reſiſting the Emperor, and commits 
the execution to him, 16. His pre- 
cautions, ib. His troops deſpiſe his 
conduct, 430. Obſervations on his 
operations, 431. Is diſgraced, III. 
6. Conducts the army of Henry II. 
to join Maurice of Saxony, and ſeizes 
Metz, 249. Diſſuades Henry from 
accepting the offered alliance with 

Llz Pope 
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Pope Paul IV. 355. Commands the 
French army againſt the Duke of 
Savoy, 397. Detaches D*'Andelot 
to relieve St. Quintin, 1 Expoſes 
himſelf imprudeotly to an aQion, 
and is defes ed, 399 Is taken pri- 
ſoner, ib, Negociates a peace be - 
tween Philip and Henry, 42c. Re- 
turns to France, and is highly ho- 
noured by Henry, 426. His aſſiduity 
in forwarding the negociations at 
Chateau Cambreſis, 438. 

Mentpelier, a fruitleſs conference held 
there for the reſtitution of the king- 
dom of Navarre, II. g1. 

Merene, Jerom, chancellor of Milan, 
his character, II. 154. Retires from 
the French exactions in Milan to 
Francis Sforza, ib. His intrigues 
how rendered abortive, ib. Quiets 
the mutiny of the Imperial troops in 
Milan, II. 220. Is diſguſted with 
the behaviour of Charles, 260, la- 
trigues againſt the Emperor with 
Peſcara, 161. Is betrayed to the 
Emperor by Peſcara, 264. Is ar- 
reſted at his viſit to Peſcars, 265. 
Is ſet at liberty by the duke of Bour- 
bon, and becomes his confident, 298, 


299. 
Mouſer in France, taken by the Impe- 
rialiſts, II. 149. Retaken by Francis, 


180. 

Mulkesſen, battle of, between the Em- 
peror Charles V. and the Elector of 
Saxony, III. 144. 

Muley Haſcen, king of Tunis, his in- 
human treatment of his father and 
brothers, II. 394. Is expelled by 
Barbaroſſa, 396. Engages the Em- 
peror Charles V. to reſtore him, 397. 
Is eſtabliſhed again by the ſurrender 
of Tunis, 401. His treaty with 
Charles, 403. 

Muncer, Thomas, a diſciple of Luther, 
oppoſes him with fanatical notions, II. 
280. Heads the inſurrection of the 
peaſapts in Thuringia. 282. His ex- 
travagant ſchemes, ib. Is defeated 
and put to death, 283, 

Manſter, the firſt ſettlement of the 
Anabaptiſts in that city, II. 356. 
The city ſeized by them, 377. They 
eſtabliſh a new form of government 
there, ib. Is called Mount Sion, 378. 
The biſhop of, repviſed by them, 
379. Is blockaded by the biſhop, 
382. The city taken, 384. Sce 
Anabaptiſts. 

Marder, the prices of compoſition for, 
by the Romith clergy, II. 117, 


Muſtapba, the declared heir to Sultan 
S.,lyman the Magnificent, is inveſted 
with the adminiſtration of Diarbe- 
quir, III 301, His father rendered 
J-2lous of his popularity by the arts 
of Roxalana, 302, Is ſtrangled by 
his father's order, 305. His only ſon 
murdered, 306. 


Naples, the revenues of mortgaged by 
Lannoy to ſupply the Emperor in his 
exigencies, II. 239. lavaded by the 
French under the Duke of Albany, 
243. Invaded by Pope Clement VII. 
300, Treaty between the Pope and 
Lannoy viceroy of, 302. The Prince 
of Orange retreats thither before Lau- 
trec, 328, Is blockaded by Lautrec, 
ib, Sea engagement in the har- 
bour of, between Andrew Doria and 
Moncada, 329. Cauſes which diſap- 
pointed the French operations againſt, 
16. Doria revolts, and opens the com- 
munication by ſea again, 332. Oppreſſ- 
ed by the Spaniſh viceroy Don Pedro 
de Toledo, becomes diſaffected to the 
Emperor Charles V. III. 287 Is bar- 
raſſed by a Turkiſh fleet, 288. ; 

Naſſas, count of, invades Bodillon at 
the head of the Imperialiſts, II. 149. 
Invades France, takes Mouſon, and 
beſieges Mezieres, but is repulſed, ib. 

Navarre, the kingdom of, unjuſtly ac- 
quired by Ferdinand of Aragon, II. 
20. D'Albert's invaſien of, defeated 
by cardinal Ximenes, 39. Its caſtles 
diſmantled, except Pampeluna, which 
Ximenes ſtrengthens, 16. lInvaded 
by Francis I. in the name of Henr 
D'Albret, 145. Reduced by L'E(- 
parre, the French general, 146. The 
French driven out by the Spanizrds, 
and L'Eiparre taken priſoner, 147. 

Netherlands, the government of, firſt 
aſſurned by Charles V. II. 30. The 
Flemings averſe to Chailes's going 
to Spain, 43. Invaded by Francis I. 
king of France, 150, A truce con- 
cluded with, by Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, 330. Invaded by Francis again, 
435. A ſuſpenſion of arms there, 
436. An inſurrection at Ghent, 460. 
See Ghent. Is once more invaded b 
Francis, III. 18. Reſigned by the 
Emperor to his ſon Philip, 368. A 
review of the alterations in, during 
the ſixteenth century, 471. 

Nice, a truce for ten years concluded 
there between the Emperor and Fran- 
cis, II. 441. Beſieged by the French 
and Turks, III. 18. 


Neyen, 


P, 
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Neyen, treaty of, between Charles V. 
and Francis I. of France, II. 42. 
The terms of, neglected by Charles, 


75. 

Nuremburg, the city of, embraces the 
reformed religion, II. 224, Diet of, 
particulars of Pope Adrian's brief 
to reſpeQing the reformers, 226. The 
reply to, ib. Propoſes a general coun- 
cil, 227. Preſents a liſt of grievances 
to the Pope, 228. The receſs, or 
edi, of, 229. This diet of great 
advantage to the reformers, ib. Pro- 
ceedings of a (ſecond diet there, 231. 
Receſs of the diet, 232. An accom- 
modation agreed to there, between 
the Emperor Charles V. and the Pro- 
teſtants, 363. 


O. 

Oran, and other places in Barbary an- 
nexed to the crown of Caſtile by 
Ximenes, II. 20. 

Orange, Phillibert de Chalons, prince 
of, general of the Imperial army on 
the death of the duke of Bourbon, 
takes the caſtle of St. Aogelo, and 
Pope Clement VII. priſoner, II. 310. 
Retires to Naples on the approach of 
Lautrec, 328. Takes his ſucceſlor 
the marquis de Saluces, priſoner et 
Averſa, 333. 

Orleans, duke of, delivered up to the 
Emperor Charles V. with the Dau- 
phin, as hoſtages for the performance 
of the treaty of Madrid, II. 29g. Is 
married to Catharine di Medici, 370. 
Becomes Dauphin by the death of his 
brother, 434. See Dauphin. 

Duke of, brother to the for- 
mer, commands the army appointed 
by Francis I, for the invaſion of Lux- 
embourg, III. 6. Is prompted by en- 
vy to abandon his conqueſts, and join 
his brother the Dauphin in Rouſillon, 
8. Dies, 53. 


N. ; 
Pacheco, Donna Maria, wife to Don 
John de Padilla, her artful ſcheme to 
raile money to ſupply the army of the 
Holy Junta, Il. 190. Her huſband 
taken priſoner and executed, 196. 
His letter to her, ib. Raiſes forces 
to revenge his death, 198, Is re- 
duced and retires to Portugal, 199. 
Padilla, Don * de, his family and 
character, II. 171. Heads the inſur- 
rection at Teledo, ib. Routs the 
troops under Ronquillo, 174. Calls 
® convention of the malcontents at 


Avila, 177. Forms the confederacy 
called the Holy Junta, 5, Dit- 
claims Adrian's authority, 16. Gets 
poſſeſſion of Queen Joanna, ib. Re- 
moves the Holy Junta, to Tordeſillas, 
the place of her r«ſfidence, 178. Sent 
with troops to Valladolid, and de- 
. prives Adrian of all power of govern- 
ment, 199 Is ſuperſeded in the 
command of the army of the Junta, 
by Don Pedro de Giron, 189. Is ap- 
pointed commander at the reſignation 
of Giron, 189. His army ſupplied 
with money by an expedient of his 
wife, 1 Beſieges Torrelobaton, 
192. Tikes and plunders it, 193. 
Concludes a truce with the nobles, 
ib, Is wounded and taken priſoner, 
in an action with the conde de Haro, 
194. Is put to death, 19g. His let» 
ter to his wife, ib. His letter to the 
city of Toledo, 196. : 
Palatinate, the Reformation eſtabliſhed 
there by the EleQor Frederick, III. 


6. 

Palotine, count, ambaſſador from the 
diet at Francfort, brings Charles V. 
the offer of the Imperial crown, 
which he accepts, II. 65. 

Pampeluna, caſtle of, in Navarre, its 
fortifications ſtrengthened by Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, II. 39. Taken by L'Eſ- 
p_ the French general for Henry 


'Albret, 146. Retaken by the 


French, 16, 

Papacy, how liable to be affected by the 
the diſpoſal of the Imperial crown, 
II. 59. 

Poregrey, a GI eſtabliſhed 
there, by the order of Jeſuits, II. 
486. The inhabitants of, civilized 
by them, ib. Precautions uſed by 
the Jeſuits to preierve the indepen- 
dency of their empire there, 488. 

Paris, a decree publiſhed by the uni- 
verſity of, againſt Martin Luther the 
Reformer, II. 138. A decree of the 
parliament of, publiſhed againſt the 
Emperor Charles V. 434. 

Parma, the dutchy of, confirmed to 
Octavio Farneſe, by Pope Julius III. 
III. 216. Is attacked by the Impe- 
rialiſts, and ſucceſefully protected by 
the Freach, 218. 

Paſ/au, à treaty concluded there be- 
tween the Emperor Charles V. and 
Maurice of Saxony, III. 368. Re- 


flections on this peace, aud the con- 


duct of Maurice, 16. 
Pavia, beſieged by Francis I of France, 
II. 240. Vigorouſly defended by An- 
. togia 
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tonio de Leyva, 241. Battle of, be- 
tween Francis and the Duke of Bour- 
bon, 246. The Imperial troops in 
that city mutiny, 265. 

Paul III. Pope, eſected, II. 373. His 
character, 16. Propoſes 4 general 
council to be held at Mantua, 388. 
Negociates perſonally between the 
Ergperor and Francis, 441. Iſſues a 
bull for a council at Mantua, 450. 
Prorogues and transfers it to Vicenza, 
452. A partial reformation of abuſes 
by, ib. Summons the council of 
Trent, III. 22. Prorogues it, 23. 
Summons it again, 459. Grants the 
dutchies of Parma and Placentia to 
his illegitimate fon, gg. Deprives 
and excommunicates he e\eQtoral 
biſhop of Cologne, 72. Preſſes the 
Emperor to declare againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, 73. Concludes an alliance 
with him againſt the Proteſtants, 79. 
Indiſcreetly publiſhes this treaty, 81. 
His troops join the Emperor, 94. 
Recals them, 114. Removes the 
council from Trent to Bologna, 168. 
Refuſes the Emperor's requeſt to 
carry the council back to Trent, 16g. 
His reſentment againit the Emperor 
for the murder of his ſon Cardinal 
Farneſe, 172. ls petitioned by the 
diet of Augſburg for the return of 
the council to Trent, 173. Eludes 
the complying with this requeſt, 175. 
His ſentiments of the Interim pub- 
liſhed by Charles, 17g. Diſmiſſes the 
council of Bologna, 188, Annexes 
Parma and Placentia, to the Holy See, 
193- Dies, 194. The manner of bis 
death inquired into, i5, Note. 

Paul IV. Pope, elected, III. 340. His 
character and hiſtory, 350. Founds 
the order of Theatines, 16. Is the 
principal occaſion of eſtabliſhing the 
inquiſition in the Papal territories, 
381. Lays aſide his auſterity on his 
election, * His partiality to his 
nephews, 16, Is aliconated from the 
Emperor by his nephews, 354. 
Makes overtures to an alliance with 
France, 35s. Is enraged by the re- 
ceſs of the diet of Augſburg, 358. 
Signs a treaty with France, 359. Is 
included in the truce for five years, 
concluded between the Emperor and 
Henry, 372. His inſidious artifices 
to defeat this truce, 374. Abſolves 
Heary from his oath, and concludes 
a new treaty with bim, 378. His 
violent proceedings againſt Philip, 
now King of Spain, i6, The Cam- 


pagna Romana ſeized by the Duke 
a'Alva, 380. Concludes a truce 
with Alva, 38'. Contraſt between 
his conduct and that of Charles, 388. 
Renews his boſltilities againſt Philip, 
389. ls unprovided for military ope- 
rations, 391. Is reduced to make 
peace with Philip, by the recal of 
the Duke of Guile after the defeat of 
St. Quintin, 406. Receives an am- 
baſſador from the Emperor Ferdinand 
to notify his election, but refuſes to 
ſee him or to acknowledge the Em- 
peror, 416, Dies, 444. 


Paulin, 2 French officer, ſent ambaſſa - 


dor from Francis I. to Sultan Soly- 
man, III. 14. His ſucceſsful nego- 
ciations at the Porte, 16. 


Pembroke, earl of, ſent by Queen Mary 


of England with a body of men to 


join the Spaniſh army in the Low 


Coontries, III. 398. 


5 
9 the capital of Rouſſillon, be- 


eged by the Dauphin of France, III. 
7. The ſiege raiſed, 8. 


Peſcara, marquis de, takes Milan by 


aſſault, II. 159. Drives Bonnivet 
back to France, 221, His generous 
care of the chevalier Bayard, 222. 
Commands in the invaſion of Pro- 
vence, 236. Beſieges Marſeilles, ib. 
His army retires towards Italy, on 
the appearance of the French troops, 
236. Reſigns Milan to the French, 
239. Prevails on his Spaniſh troops 
not to murmur at preſent for their 
pay, 240. Contributes to the defeat 
of Francis at the battle of Pavia, 247. 
Is diſguſted at Francis being taken to 
Spain, without his concurrence, 261. 
His reſentment inflamed by Morone, 
262. Betrays Morone's debgns to the 
Emperor, 264, Arreſts Morone, 265. 
Dies, 268. . 


Philip, Archduke of Auſtria, and fa- 


ther of Charles V. viſits Spain, with 
his wife Joanna, II. 3. Does ho- 
mage by the way to Lewis XII. of 
France for the earldom of Flanders, 
ib, His title to the crown acknow- 
ledged by the Cortes, ib. Is diſguſt- 
ed with the formality of the Spaniſh 
court, ib. Ferdinand becomes jea- 
lous of his power, ib. Slights his 
wife, 3. His abrupt departure from 
Spain, i Paſſes through France, 
and enters into a treaty with Lewis, 
His ſentiments on Ferdinand's 
obtaining the regency of Caſtile, 8. 
Requires Ferdinand to retire to Ara- 
gon, and reſign bis regency of Caſ- 
tile, 
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tile, 9. The regency of Caſtile veſt- 
ed jointly in bim, Ferdinand and Jo- 
anna, by the treaty of Salamanca, 12. 
Sets out for Spain, and is driven on 
the coaſt of Eugland, where he is 
detained three months by Henry VII. 
13. Arrives at Corunna, 1. The 
Caſtilian nobility declare opealy for 
him, ib. Ferdinand — the regen- 
cy of Caſtile to him, 16. Interview 
between them, 14. Acknowledged 
King of Caſtile by the Cortes, 16. 
Dies, ib. Joanna's extraordinary con- 
duct in regard to his body, 15, See 
Joanna. 

Philip, Prince, ſon to the Emperor 
Charles V. his right of ſucceſſion re- 
cognized by the Cortes of Aragon and 
Valencia, III. 9. Is acknowledged 
by the States of the Netherlands, 189. 

is deportment diſguſts the Flemings, 
190. His character, 214. Is mar- 
ried to Mary Queen of England, 312. 
The Engliſh parliament jealous of 
him, 314. His father refigns his he- 
reditary dominions to him, 360 Is 
called by his father out of England, 
6g. The ceremony of inveſting 
im, ib. His father's addreſs to him, 
367. Commiſſions cardinal Granville 
to addreſs the aſſembly in his name, 
368, Mary Queen-dowager of Hun- 
gary reſigns her regency, 369. The do- 
minions of Spain reſigned to him, ib. 
His unpoliteneſs to the French am- 
baſſador Coligni, 373. Note. The 
Pope's violent proceedings againſt 
him, 378. His ſcruples concerning 
commencing holtilities againſt the 
Pope, 379. His ungrateful neglect 
in paying his father's penſion, 386. 
The Pope renews hoſtilities againſt 
him, 390. Aſſembles an army in the 
Low Countries againſt France, 393. 
Goes over to England to engage that 
kingdom in the war, 394. Viſits the 
camp at St. Quintin, after the vic» 
tory, 400. Oppoſes the ſcheme of 
pevetrating to Paris, and order> the 
ſiege of St. Quintin to be proſecut- 
ed, 401. St. Quintia taken by al- 
ſault, 402, The ſmall advantages 
he reaped by theſe ſucceſſes, 404. 
Builds the Eſcuri:l ia memory of 
the battle of St. Quintin, 15, Con- 
cludes a peace with the Pope, 406. 
Reſtores Placentia to Octavio Far- 
neſe, 407, Grants the inveſtiture 
of Sienna to Colmo di Medici, 409. 
Eaters into negociations for peace 


with his priſoner Montmorency, 42s. 
Death of Queen Mary, 438. Ad- 
dreſſes hea, ſucceſſor Elizabeth for 
marriage, 436. Elizabeth's motives 
for rejectiag him, 437. Her evaſive 
anſwer to him, 438. Supplants his 
ſon Don Carlos, and marries Henry's 
daughter Elizabeth, 441, Articles 
of the treaty of Chateau Cambreſis, 


442. 

Fbillibert, Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, 
See Savoy. 

Phillipines, nephew to Andrew Doria, 
defeats Moncada, in a ſea engagement 
before the harbour of Naples, II. 
329. 

Piadena, marquis de, invades Tranſyl- 
vanis for Ferdinand, III. 232. Miſre- 
preſents Cardinal Martinuzzi to Fer- 
dinand, and obtains a commiſſien to 
aſſaſſinate him, 234, 235. Is forced 
to abandon Tranſylvania, 298. 

Picardy, invaded by Henry VIII. II. 
166, Henry forced by the Duke de 
Vendome to retire, 167. Invaded a- 
gain under the Duke of Suffolk, 218. 
Who penetrates almoſt to Paris, but is 
driven back, 16. IneffeQual invaſion 
of, by the Imperialiſts, 433. 

Placentia, the dutchy of, granted, toge- 
ther with that of Parma, by Pope Paul 
III. to his natural ſon, Cardinal Far- 
neſe, III. 54. Farneſe, aſſaſſinated 
there, 171. ls taken poſſeſſion of by 
the Imperial troops, ib. Reſtored to 
Octavio Farneſe, by Philip II. of 
Spain, 407. 

Pole, Cardinal, arrives in England with 
« legantine commiſſion, III. 313. Ea- 
deavours to mediate a peace between 
the Emperor and the King of France, 
without ſucceſs, 33s. Is recalled 
from the court of England, by Pope 
Paul IV. 390. 

Printing, its effects on the progreſs of 
the Reformation, II. 128. 

Fraguc, its privileges abridged by Fer- 
dinand King of Bohemia, III. 166. 
Proteſlants, the derivation of the name, 

II. 352. Of whom they originally con- 
liſted, 16. A ſevere decree publiſhed 
agaiult them by the Emperor, 368. 
Tney enter into a league, 356. See 
Smalkaide, Renew their league, and 
apply to Francis King of France, and 
Henry VIII. of England, for protecti- 
on, 359. Are ſecretly encouraged by 
Fr anci», 360. Receive a ſupply of mo- 
ney from Heary, 361. Terms of the 
pacification agreed to between them 

aud 
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and the Emperor at Nuremburg, 362. 
Aft the Emperor againſt the Turks, 
363. Their negociations with the Pope 
relative to a general council, 368. Re- 
new the league of Smalkalde tor ten 
years, 389. The motives for refuling 
to aſſiſt the King of France againſt the 
Emperor, 410. Refuſe to acknowledge 
the council ſummoned by the Pope at 
Mantua, 451. A conſerence between 
their principal divines and a deputation 
of Catholicks, at Ratiſbon, 491. This 
conference how rendered fruitleſs,493. 
Obtain a private grant from Charles in 
their favour, 495, Drive the Duke of 
Brunſwick from his dominions, III. 2 4. 
All rigorous edits againſt them ſuſ- 
pended by a receſs of the diet of Spices, 
$5. Their remonſtrances to Ferdinand 
at the diet of Worms, 49. Their in- 
flexible adherence to the receſs of 
Spires, 50. Diſclaim all connection 
with the council of Trent, 1. Are 
ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of Frede- 
rick Elector Palatine, gy. Are alarm- 
ed at the proceedings of the Emperor, 
60, 64, The Emperor leagues with 
the Pope againſt them, 73. Pre- 
pare to reſiſt the Emperor, 83, Levy 
an army, 156. The operations of the 
army diſtracted by the joint comman- 
ders, 93. The army diſperſed, 109, 
The Elector of Saxony reduced, 145- 
The landgrave deceived by treaty and 
confined, 159. The Emperor's cruel 
treatmeot of him, 162, The Interim, 
« ſyſtem of theology recommended by 
the Emperor to the diet at Augſbu'g, 
179. Are promiſed protection by the 
Emperor at the council of Trent, 20g. 
The Emperor proceeds rigorouſly a» 
gainſt them, 220. Their deputies ob- 
tain a ſafe · conduct from the Emperor, 
but are refuſed by the council, 229. 
Maurice of Saxony raiſes an army in 
their cauſe, 242, See Maurice. 1 rea- 
ty of Paſſau, 268, The Proteſtant 
Princes again unite. to ſtrengthen the 
Prateſtant intereſt, 341. Receſs of 
the diet of Augſburg on the ſubject of 
religion, 343%, Why originally averſe 
to the principles of toleration, 347. 

Frevence, is laid waſte by the mareſchal 
Montmorency on the approach of the 
Emperor Charles V. II. 427. Is en- 
tered by the Emperor, 428. The diſ- 


aſtrous cetreat of the Emperor from, 


431 

Profſis, when conquered by the Teuto- 
nick order, II. 285. Is ereQted into 
8 dutchy, and finally into a kingdom, 


and enjoyed by the houſe of Brandene 
burgh, 286. 


R 


Ratiſbon, a conference between a depu« 


tation of Proteſtant and Catholick di- 
vines, before the Emperor and diet 
there, II. 491. This conference how 
rendered fruitleſs, 493. A diet opens 
ed there by the Emperor, III. 9g. 
The Catholic members of, aſſert the 
authority of the council of Trent, 75. 
The Proteſtants preſent a memorial 
againſt it, ib. The Proteſtant depu- 
ties retire, 79. 


Reformation, in religion, the riſe of, ex« 


plained, II. 86. The diet at Worms 
called by Charles V. to check the pro- 
greſs of it, ib. Account of Martin 
Luther, the Reformer, gi. Begin» 
ning of it in Switzerland by Zuingli- 
us, 104. State of in Germany, at the 
arrival of Charles V. 107, Reflection 
on the conduct of the court of Rome 
toward Luther, 108. And on Lu- 
ther's conduct, 110. Inquiry into the 
cauſes which contributed to the pro- 
greſs of, 111. Obſervations on the 
pontificate of Alexander VI. and Ju» 
lius II. 113. The immoral lives of 
the Romith clergy, 114. The progreſs 
cf, favoured by the invention of print» 
ing, 128, And the revival of learning, 
ib. The great progieſs of, in Ger» 
many, 223. Advantages derived to, 
from the diet at Nuremburgh, 229. 
Its tendency in favour of civil liberty, 
280. The diſſentions between the 
Emperor and the Pope, favourable to, 
313. The great ſpread of, among the 
German Princes, 349. The confeſſi- 
on of Augſburg drawn up by Melanc- 
thon, 354, Cauſes which led to that 
of England, 361. The exceſſes it 
gave riſe to, 374. See Proteſtants, 
Maurice, and Smalkalde. Is eſtabliſh» 
ed in Saxony, 456. The great alte- 
ration occaſioned by, in the court of 
Rome, III. 460. — to im- 
prove both the morals and learning of 
the Romiſh church, 464. 


Reggio, inveſted by the French, who are 


repulſed by the governor Guicciardini 
the hiſtorian, II. 15g. 


Re menſtrance of grievances drawn up 


i, 
unta, the particulars of, 
emarks on, 184. 


the Holy 
II. 181, 


Reverſe, a deed fo called, ſigned by the 


arch duke Ferdinand on being eleted 
King of Bohernia, II. 313- 
Rbeg tis, 
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Rheggio, plundered and burnt by Barba- 
roſſa, III. 18. 


of Aragon, and bis ſoo-in-law Pin 
„ 1 


2. 
Rhodes, the iſland of, beſieged by Soly- Salerno, Prince of, heads the diſaffected 


man the Magnificent, II. 1639. Taken 
by him, 168. The iſland of Malta 
granted to the knights of, by the Em- 
peror Charles, V. 16g. 

Richlieu, Cardinal, his Remarks on De 
Retz's hiſtory of Fieſco's conſpiracy, 
III. 128, Note. 

Rincon, the French ambaſſador at the 
Porte, the motives of his return to 
France, III. 2. Is murdered in his 
journey back to Conſtantinople, by or- 
der of the Imperial governor of the 
Milaneſe, 3. 

Rome, reflections on the conduct of the 
court of, reſpecting the proceedings 
againſt Martin Luther, II. 108. The 
exorbitant wealth of the church of, 
previous to the Reformation, 117. 
Venality of, 126, How it drained 
other countries of their wealth, 126. 
The city ſeized by Cardinal Colonna, 
and Pope Clement V1I. beſieged in the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, 296. The city 
taken by the Imperialiſts, and Bour- 
bon killed, 30). Is plundered, 30g. 
The great revolution in the court of, 
during the ſixteenth century, III. 45g. 
How affected by the revolt of Luther, 
ib, The ſpirit of its government 
changed by, 462. 

Renquills, ſent by Cardinal Adrian with 
troops to ſuppreſs the inſurrection in 
Segovia, II. 173. Is routed by the 
inſurgents, 16. 

Revere, Franceſco Maria de, reſtored to 
his dutchy of Urbino, by Pope Adrian, 
Il, 206. 

Roxalana, a Ruſſian captive, becomes the 


favourite miſtreſs of Sultan Solyman 


the Magnificeat, III. 299. Her only 
daughter married to Ruſtan the Grand 
Vizier, ib. Procures herſelf to be 
declared a free woman by the Sultan, 
300. Is formally married to him, 
301. Renders Solyman jealous of the 
virtues of his ſon Muſtapha, 302. 
Muſtapha ſtrangled, 30s. 

Ruſtan, Grand Viſier to Solyman the 
Magnificent, is married to his daughter 
by Roxalana, III. 2gg. Enters into 
Roxalana's ſcheme to ruin Solyman's 
ſon Muſtapha, 10. Is ſent with an 
army to deſtroy him, 304. Draws 
1 to the army by falſe reports, 
i”, 


8. 
$a/amance, treaty of, between Ferdinand 


Neapolitans, againſt the oppreflions of 
the viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, III. 
287, Solicits aid from Henry II. of 
France, who inſtigates the Turks to 
invade Naples, 16. 

Saluces, marquis de, ſucceeds Lautrec in 
the command of the Freach army be- 
fore Naples, II. 333. Retires to 
Averſa, where he is taken priſoner by 
the Prince of Orange, ib. Betrays his 
charge in Piedmont, 42g. 

Sancerre, count de, defends St. Diſiere 
againſt the Emperor Charles, III. 35. 
Is deceived into 4 ſurrender by the 
Cardinal Granvelle, 37. 

Sauvege, 4 Fleming, made chancellor of 
Caltile by Charles, on the death of 
Ximenes, II 49 His extortions, 75, 

Savona, is fortified, and its harbour clear- 
ed by the French, to favour its rival» 
ſhip with Genoa, II. 331. 

Savoy, a view of the ſtate of, during the 
ſixteenth century, III. 46g. 

Charles Duke of, marries Bea - 

trix of Portugal, ſiſter to the Emperor 

Charles V. II. grit. The cauſe of 

Prancis's diſpleaſure againſt him, 1b. 

His territories overrun by the French 

troops, 412, Geneva recovers its liber- 

ty, 413. His ſituation by the truce 
at Nice, between the Emperor and 

Francis, 442. Is beſieged at Nice, 

by the French and Turks, III. 18. 

Emmanuel Philliber: Duke of, 
appointed by Philip of Spain to com- 
mand his army in the Low-Cou: tries, 
395. Inveſts St. Quintin, 396. De- 
teats D' Andelot in an endeavour ta 
= the garriſon, 398. But does not 

inder him from entering the town, 
i6, Defeats the Conſtable Montmo- 
rency, and takes him pr iſoner, 399. 
Is graciouſly viſited in the camp by 
Philip, 400. Takes St. Quintin by 
aſſault, 402, Aﬀiſts Montmorency 
in negociating peace between Philip 
and Henry, 4:5, Marries Heary's 
ſiſter Elizabeth, 442. 

Saxony, Ele dor of, appointed joint com- 
mander of the army of the Proteſtant 
league with the landgrave of Heſſe, 
III. 93. Their characters compared, 
16. Oppoſes the Landgrave's inten- 
tion of giving battle to the Emperor, 
97. His EleQorate ſeized by Maurice, 
106. The army of the league diſperſe, 
109 Recovers Saxony, 112. Is a+ 
muled by Maurice with a negocia- 

tion, 
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tion, 113. Raiſes an army to defend 
himſelf agaioſt the Emperor, 140. 
Is irreſolute in his meaſures, 141. 
Charles paſſes the Elbe, 142. le at- 
tacked by the Imperialiſts, 144. Is 
taken priſoner and harſhly received by 
the Emperor, 146. Is condemned 
to death by a court martial, 149. His 
reſolution on the occaſion, 16. Is 
induced by regard to his family to ſur- 
render his electorate, 181. Refuſes 
the Emperor's deſire of his approving 
the Interim, 183. The rigour of his 
confinement increaſed, 184. Is carried 
by the Emperor with him into the Ne- 
therlands, 188, Is releaſed by the Em- 
ror on Maurice taking arms againſt 
im, but chooſes to continue with the 
Emperor, 254. Obtains his liberty 
after the treaty of Paſſau, 274. 
Saxony, George Duke of, an enemy to 
the Reformation, II. 466. His death 
an advantage to the Reformation, 16. 
The Proteſtant religioo eſtabliſhed by 
Heory Duke of, 456. Henry is ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Maurice, III. 20, 
His motives for not acceding to the 
league of Smalkalde, . Marches to 
the aſſiſtance of Ferdinand in Hun- 
gary, 21. Joins the Emperor againſt 
the Proteſtants, 88. See Maurice. 
Schertel, Sebaſtian, x commander in the 
army of the Proteſtant league, his 
vigorous commencement of hoſtilities, 
III. 92. Is injudiciouſly recalled, #6. 
Is expelied from Augſburg on the diſ- 
perſion of the Proteſtant army, 110, 
Scotland, James V. of, married to Mary 
of Guiſe, dutcheſs-dowagerof Longue- 
ville, II. 448. Death of James and 
acceſſion of his infant daughter Mary, 
III. 142. Mary contracted to the 
Dauphin of France, 173. The mar- 
riage celebrated, 419. Mary aſſumes 
the title and arms of England on the 
death of Mary of England, 437. In- 
cluded in the treaty of Chateau Cam- 
breſis, 440. Alteration in the cons 
duct of England toward, 4g8. 
Sed in religion, refleQtions on the ori- 
gin of, II. 374. 
Segovia, an inſurrection there, on account 
of their repreſentative Tordeſillas vot- 
ing for the donative to Charles V. II. 
171. He is killed by the populace, 
192, The inſurgents there defeat 
Ronquillo, ſent to ſuppreſs them by 
Cardinal Adrian, 193. Surrenders 
after the battle of Villalar, 19). 
Selim II. Sultan, extirpates the Mama- 


lakes, and adds Egypt and Syria to 
his empire, II. 55. Conſidered as for- 
midable to the European powers, 10. 

za obtains of Charles V. the inveſti- 
ture of Milan, II. 260. Forfeits the 
dutchy, by his intrigues with Morone, 
265. Joins in « league againſt Charles 
for the recovery of Milan, 288, Is 
forced to ſurrender Milan to the Im- 
perialiſts, 294. Obtains again of the 
Emperor the inveſtiture of Milan, 347. 
Enters into a private treaty with 
Francis, 406. Merville Francis's en- 
voy executed for murder, ib. Dies, 
416. 


Sienna, the inhabitants of, implore the 


aſſiſtance of the Emperor Charles V. 
to defend them againſt their nobles, 
III. 28s. The Imperial troops endea- 
vour to enſlave them, ib. Regain 
poſſeſſion of their city, 286, Repulſe 
an attack of the Germans, 297. Is 
beſieged by the marquis de Marignano, 
324. The commander Monluc re- 
pulſes the aſſaults vigorouſly, 325. 
Numbers of the citizens retire, and 
eſtabliſh a free government at Monte 
Alcino, 327. The remaining citizens 
oppreſſed, ib. And fluck to Monte 
Alcino, i6, Is granted by the Em- 
peror to his ſon Philip, 328. The in- 
veſtiture given by Philip to Colmo 
di Medici, 409. 


Siever bauſen, battle of, between Mau- 


rice of Saxony, and Albert of Bran- 
denburg. III. 291. 


Sion, Cardinal of, his ſcheme for weak - 


ening the French army in the Milan- 
eſe, Il. 158, Leaves the Imperial 
army to attend the conciave on the 
death of Leo X. 159. 


Smalkalde, the Proteſtants enter into a 


league there, for their mutual ſupport, 
I. 356. The league renewed at 2 
ſecond meeting there, 359g. The 
league of, renewed for ten years, 389. 
A manifeſto, refuſing to acknowledge 
a council called by the Pope, 451. 
The king of Denmark joins the league, 
463. The Princes of, proteſt againſt 
the authority of the Imperial chamber, 
and the receſs of the diet at Nurem- 
burg, III. 24. Publiſh a manifeſto 
againſt the proceedings of the council 
of Trent, 60. Are alarmed at the 
proceedings of the Emperor, ib. A 
want of unity among the members, 
61. The views of the EleQor of 
Saxony and the Landgrave explained, 
ib, Appear at the diet of Ratiſbon by 

deputies, . 
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deputies, 75. Their deputies proteſt 
againſt the council of Trent, 77. 
Their deputies alarmed at the Empe- 
ror's proceedings and declarations, 
leave the diet, 79, The Emperor 
leagues with the Po againſt them, 
ib, Prepare to reſiſt the Emperor, gt. 
Are diſappointed in their application 
to the Venetians and Swiſs, 84. As 
alſo with Henry VIII. and Francis, 86. 
Aſemble « large army, x Are put 
under the ban of the Empire, go. 
Declare war againſt the Emperor, 91. 
Hoſtilities begun by Schertel, 92. 
They recall him, ib. The Elector of 
Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe ap- 
pointed joint commanders of their ar- 
my, 93. The characters of the two com- 
manders compared, ib. Their operati- 
ons diſtraed by 1 — command, 
94. Cannonade the Emperor's camp, 
- Make overtures of peace to the 
peror, 107. Their army diſperſe, 
109. The Elector of Saxony reduced, 
145. The Landgravedeceived and con- 
fined, 169. Their warlike ſtores ſeized 
by the Emperor, 163. See Maurice. 
Slyman the Magnificent, aſcends the 
Ottoman throne, II. 85. lavades 
Huogary and takes Belgrade, 167. 
Takes the iſland of Rhodes, i5, De- 
feats the Hungarians at Mohacz, 312. 
His ſucceſſes, and the number of pri- 
ſoners be carried away, 16. Be- 
ſieges Vienna, 346, Enters Hungary 
again with a vaſt army, but is forced 
to retire by the Emperor Charles, 
364. Takes Barbaroſſa the pirate 
under his protection, 395. Concludes 
an alliance with Francis King of 
France, 438. Prepares to invade 
Naples, 439. Proteds Stephen King of 
Hungary, and defeats Ferdinand, 498. 
Seizes Hungary for himſelf, 499. 
Over-runs Hungary again, in fulfl- 
ment of his treaty with Francis, III. 
17. Concludes a truce with the Em- 
peror, 74. Loſes Tranſylvania, 231. 
Ravages the coaſts of Italy, 264. 


Carries « mighty army into Hungary, 


ib. Re-eſtabliſhes lilabella and ber 
ſon in Tranſylvania, 298. His vio- 
lent attachment to his concubine 
Roxalans, 299. Is prevailed on to 
declare hera ee woran, 300. For- 
mally marries her, 301. Is rendered 
jealous of the virtues of his ſon Muſta- 
pha by the arts of Roxalana, 302. 
Orders him to be ſtrangled, 305. Or- 
ders the murder of Muſtapha's ſon, 306. 
Hain, the itate of, at the death of Fer- 


dinand of Aragon, II. 26, 27. Charles 
King of, aſpires to the Imperial crowa 
on the death of Maximilian, 54. 
Is elected Emperor, 65. Reflections 
of the Spaniards on that event, 67. 
Charles appoints viceroys, and departs 
for Germany, 7 3 InſurreQions there, 
171, A view of the feudal ſyſtem in, 
175. An account of the confederacy, 
termed the Holy Junta, 176. Cauſes 
which prevented an union of the male- 
contents in the reſpeQive provinces, 
203. The moderation of Charles to- 
ward them on his arrival, 204. la- 
ſtance of the haughty ſpirit of the 
grandees, 459. Is invaded by the 
Dauphin, III. 7. The dominions of, 
reſigned by Charles to his ſon Philip, 
369. The arrival of Charles, and his 
reception there, 386. The place of 
his retreat deſcribed, 387. The regal 
power in, how enlarged by Charles, 
448. The foreign acquiſitions added 
to, 449. See Aragon, Caſtile, Galicia, 
V. = Cortes, — and H- 
unf a. 


Spires, diet of, its proceedings relative 


to the Reformation, II, 313. Ano- 
ther diet called there by the Emperor, 
359. Another diet at, III. 25, Re- 
ceſs of, in favour of the Proteſtants, 28. 


Spiritual cenſures of the Romiſh church, 


the dreadful effeQs of, II. 121. 


St Difiere, in Champagne, inveſted by the 


Emperor, III. 35, ls obtained by the 
actifice of cardinal! Granvelle, 37. 


St. Late monaſtery of, in Plazentia, is 
f 


en by the Emperor Charles V. for 
his retreat after his reſignation, III. 
387. His fituation delcribed, 16. 
His apartments, 388. 


St. Quintin, inveſted ” the Spaniſh 


troops, and defended by admiral Co- 
ligni, III, 396. D'Andelot defeated 
in an endeavour to join the gar- 
riſon, i5, But enters the town, 16. 
Montmorency defeated by the duke 
of Savoy, 399. The town taken by 
aſſault, 402. 


Str en, Peter, forme account of, III. 


322. ls intruſted with the command 
of the French army in Italy, 16. Is 
defeated by the marquis de Marigna- 
no, 324. 


Suabia, an inſurrection of the peaſants 


agzinſt the nobles there, II. 278. 
They publih s memorial of their 
grievances, ib. The inſurgents diſ- 
perſed, 279. The Proteſtant religion 
ſuppreſſed there by the Emperor 
Charles V. III. 224, 

Suffolk, 
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Sell, duke of, invades Picardy, and 
penetrates almoſt to Paris, but is 
driven back, II. 218. 

Surrey, earl of, created high admiral to 
the Emperor Charles V. II. 166. 
Obliged tu retire out of Picardy by the 
duke de Vendome, 167. 

Sweden, a ſummary view of the revo- 
lutione in, during the ſixteenth cen- 
ture, III. 473. 

Scpilgerland, the cantons of, e ſpouſe the 

pretenſions of Charles V. to the Im- 
perial crown, II. 88. Commence- 
ment of the Reformation the e by 
Zuinglius, 104, The regulation under 
wh'ch they hire out their troops, 1g7. 
The precipitate battle, inliſted on by 
their troops under Lautrec, loſt, 163. 

Syria, how and by whom added to the 
Ottoman Empire, II 58. 


T. 

Ter mes, marechal de, governor of Ca- 
lan, takes Dunkirk by ftorm, III. 
4:0. Engages the count of Egmont, 
and is defeated by the accidental ar- 
rival of an Engliſh ſquadron on the 
coaſt, 421i. Is taken priſoner, 16. 

Ter rowane, taken and demoliſhed by the 
Emperor Charles V. III. 298. 

Tetzel, n= Dominican friar, his ſhameful 
conduct in the ſale of Indulgences in 
Germany, II. 89. His form of ab- 
ſolution, and recommendation of the 
virtues of Indulgences, ib. Note. His 
debauched — of life, go. Pub- 
liſnes theſes againſt Luther, 94. 

Teutenic order, « character of, II. 288. 
Conquer the province of Pruſſia, ib. 
Their grand maſter Albert made duke 
of Pruſſia, ib. 

Thea tines, the order of, by whom found- 
ed, III. 380. 

Thien ville, in Luxetabourg, taken by the 
duke of Guiſe, III 420. 

Thurixgia, an inſurrection of the pea- 
ſaats there, againſt the nobility, II. 
279. The fanatical notions inſpired 
into them by Thomas Muncer, 280, 
Their diſorderly army defeated, 283. 

Toledo, inſurrection in, at the departure 
of Charles V. for Germany, II. 73. 
170. The cathedral of, ſtripped of 
its riches to ſupport the army of the 
Holy Junts, 190. Padilla's letter to, at 
his execution, 196. Nete, Is inſtigated 
to continue in arms by Padilla's wife, 
197+ Is reduced, 199. 

Telede, Ludovico de, nephew to Coſmo 
di Medici ſent by his uncle to nego- 


tiate with Philip IT. of Spain for the 
inveſtiture of Siena, III. 408. 

Toledo, Don Pedro de, viceroy of Naples, 
oppreſſes the Neapolitans, III. 287, 
And occaſions the Turks to ravage 
the coaſts of Naples, ib. 

Toleraticn, refleftions on the progreſs of 
in Germany, III. 343. Why mutu- 
ally allowed among the ancient Hea- 
thens, 344 How the primitive 
Chriſtians became averſe to, 345. 

Tomerri, Paul, a Franciſcan monk, arch- 
biſhop of Golocza, is made g neral of 
the Hungarian army againſt Solyman 
the Magaificent, and is defeated by 
him, II. 311, 312. 

Tordefillas, the reſidence of Queen Joan- 
na, the confederacy of malecontents, 
called the Holy Junta, removed thi- 
ther, II. 198, The Queen taken 
there by the conde de Haro, 188. 

Tordefillas, one of the repreſentatives of 
Segovia, killed by the populace for vo- 
ting the donative to Charles V. at the 
Cortes aſſembled in Galicia, II, 172. 

Troenſylvania, is ſurrendered to Ferdi- 
nand King of the Romans, by Qpeen 
Iſabella, III. 233. 

Tremouille, La, drives the Engliſh under 
the duke of Suffolk out of Picardy, 1]. 
218. 

Trent, the council of, ſummoned, III. 
22 Prorogued, a3. Again ſummoned, 
47. Is opened, gy. Declares the 2 
cryphal ſcriptures canonical, 71. Eſ- 
tabliſhes the authority of the church 
traditions, 1b. The council, on ru- 
mours of an infection in the city, is 
tranſlated to Bologna, 168. Henry II. 
of France proteſts agaioſt the council, 
219. The council breaks up on the ap- 
proach of Maurice of Saxony, 254. 
Hiſtorical remarks on this council, 
255. Characters of its hiſtorians, #6. 

cardinal of, ſent by the Emperor 
Charles V. to conclude an alliance 
with the Pope, III. 77. The nature 
of this treaty, 79: 

Tunis, the means of its coming under the 
power of Barbaroſſa, traced, II. 3 
The Emperor and other Chriltian 
powers unite to-expel Barbaroſſa, and 
reſtore Muley Haſcen, 397. Is taken 
by the Emperor, 401. Muley Haſcen 
reſtored, and his treaty with Charles, 
401, 403. 

Tuſcany, a review of the ſtate of, during 
the ſixteenth century, III. 468. 


V. | 
Valencia, an inſurreQion in, II. 68. The 


People 
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people there greatly oppreſſed by the 
nobles, 69. The nobles refuſe to aſ- 
ſembie the Cortes except the King is 
preſent, 70. Charles authoriſes the 
people to continue in arms, ib. They 
expel the nobles, ib. Aſſociate under 
the Germanada, and appoint their 
own magiſtrates, ib. Don Diego de 
Mendora, Conde de Melito, appointed 
regent on the departure of Charles for 
Germany, 73. The Germanada refuſe 
to lay down their arms, 200. Defeat 
the nobles in ſeveral actions, 201. 
Are at length routed by the conde de 
Melito, 202, The moderation of 
Charles towards the inſurgents on his 
arrival, 204. 

Valentineis, dutcheſs of, See Diana of 
Poitiers, 

Valladalid, the firſt public entry of Char- 
les V. into that city, II. 47. The inha- 
ditants riſe, burn Fonſeca's bonſe, 
and fortify the town, 174. Surren- 
ders after the battle of Villalar, and 
diſſolution of the Holy Junta, 197. 

Paxceller, treaty of, between Charles 
V. and Henry II. of France, III. 371. 

Fendeme, duke of, his plan of operations 
in oppoſing the progreſs of the ĩuvaſi- 
on of Picardy by Henry VIII. II. 1679. 
Obliges him to retire, 16. f 

Venice, the republic of, incline in favour 
of the pretenſions of Francis I. of 
France, to the Imperial crown, II. ;8. 
Their views and apprehenfions on the 
approaching rupture between the Em- 
* Charles V. and Francis, 77, 

agues with the Emperor againſt 
Francis, 207. A final accommodation 
between Francis and the Emperor, 347. 
Refules to euter into the league of 
the Italian ates, formed by the Em- 
peror, 367. A review of the ſtate of 
that republic during the fixteenth 
century, III. 467. 

Verriss, the confident of the count of 
Lavagno, encourages bim in his ſcheme 
of overturning the government of Ge- 
nos, III. 119. Is protected by Francis 
on the ruin of that coofpiracy, 134. 

Feilleville, the French governor of Metz, 
deteQts father Leonard's conſpiracy to 
betray the city to the Imperialiſts, III. 
332. Executes the conſpirators, 334. 

Vienna, is beſieged by Sultan Solyman 
the Magnificent, II. 346. 

Villalar, battle of, between Padilla, aud 
the conde de Haro, II. 194. 

Fillena, marquis de, his ſpirited reply to 
the requeſt of the Emperor to lodge 
Bourbon in his palace, II. 268. 


Ulm, the government of that city vio- 
lently altered, and its reformed mi- 


niſters carried away io chains, by the 


Emperor Charles V. III. 186. 
United Provinces, of the Netherlands, 
a brief view of their revolt againſt the 
dominion of Spain, III. 471, 472. 
Urbino, reſtored by Pope Adrian to Fran- 
ceſco Maria de Rovere, II. 205, 206. 


W. 

Nallip, Sir John, joins the Emperor 
Chiries V. + the fiege of Landrecy, 
with a body of Engliſh troops, III. 17. 

War, the method of — — on in Eu- 
rope, how improved at this period from 
the praQtice of earlier ages, II. 217. 
General refleQions on the viciſũtudes 

of, III. 301. 

Wartbarg, Martin Luther concealed 
there by the Elector of Saxony, II. 137. 

Wentworth, lord, governor of Calais, re- 
monſtrates in vain with the Engliſh 
privy council to provide for its ſecuri- 
ty, III. 413. Is attacked by the Duke 
of Guiſe, and forced tocapitulate, 414. 

Wittemberg, inveſted by the Emperor 
Charles V. 

Cleves, wife to the EleQtor of Saxony, 
HI. 147. 

Nolſey, cardinal, his riſe, character, and 
influence over Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, II. 79, 80. Receives 4 penſion 
from Francis I. of France, 81. And 
from the Emperor Charles V. ib. De- 
tached from the French intereſt by 
the latter, 82. Inclines Henry to join 
the Emperor againſt Francis, 141. 
Sent by Heary to Calais to negotiate 
an accommodation between the Em- 
peror and Francis, 150. Has an inter- 
view with Charles at Bruges, and 
concludes a league with him, oa the 
part of Henry, againſt France, 131, 
152. Meditates revenge againſt Char- 
les on his ſecond dilappointment of 
the Papacy, by theeleQion of Clement 
VII. 217, Obtains of Clement à le- 
gantine commiſſion in England for 
life, 45, Negociates a league with 
Francis againſt the Emperor, 310. 

Worms, a diet called there by Chartes V. 
to check the progreſs of the Refor- 
mers, II. 86. Proceedings of, 133. 
Martin Luther cited before it, 135. 
Refuſes to retract his opinions, 136. 
An edict publiſhed againſt him, 1b. 
Diet at, opened, III 47. 

Wurtemberg, Ulric duke of, why ex- 
pelled his dominions, II. 386. Re- 
covers his dominions by the — 


and defended by Sybilla of 
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of Francis King of France, and re- 
ceives the Proteſtant religion, 387. 

Hat, Sir Thomas, raiſes an inſurrecti- 
on in Kent againſt Queen Mary of 
Eogland, on account of the Spaniſh 
match, III. 311. Is ſubdued and 


puniſhed, 312. 


X 

Ximenes, archbiſhop of Toledo, adheres 
to Ferdinand of Aragon, in his diſpute 
with the archduke Philip, concernin 
the _ of Caſtile, II. 10, Es- 
pouſes Ferdinand's claim to the re- 

ency of Caſtile on Philip's death, 18. 

onquers Oran, and other places in 
Barbary, for the crown of Caſtile, 20. 
Appointed regent of Caſtile, by Fer- 
dinand's will, until the arrival of 
Charles V. in Spain, 27. His riſe and 
character, ib. Admits the claim to 
the * of cardinal Adrian, ſent 
with that commiſſion by Charles, and 
executes it jointly with him, 29. 
Takes the infant Don Ferdinand to 
Madrid under his own eye, 30. Pro- 
cures Charles, who aſſumed the regal 
title, to be acknowledged by the Caſ- 
tilian nobility, 31. Schemes to extend 
the regal prerogative, 32. Depreſſes 
the nobility, 33. Frees the King from 
the feudal limitations, and eſtabliſhes 
2 regal army to check the barons, 16. 


Suppreſſes « mutiny headed by the 
andees, 33. Reſumes the grants of 
erdinand to his nobles, 35, His pru- 

dent application of the revenue, 36. 
His bold aſſertion of his authority to 
the diſcontented nobles, 37. Other aſ(- 
ſociates in the regency appointed at 
the inſtigation of the Flemiſh cour - 
tiers, 38. Retains the ſuperior ma- 
nagement, ib. Defeats John D*Albert's 
invaſion of Navarre, 39. Diſmantles 
all the caſtles there, except Pampe- 
luna, which he ſtrengthens, ib. The 
troops ſent by him againſt Barbaroſſa 
defeated, and his equanimity on that 
occaſion, 40. Alarmed at the cor- 
ruption of the Flemiſh court, he per- 
ſuades Charles to viſit Spain, 41 Falls 
ſick on his journey to meet Charles at 
his arrival, 43. His letter of council 
to Charles, 46. Requeſts an inter- 
view, ib. The ingratitude of Charles 
to him, i5, His death, 47. His cha- 
racter, ib. Reverence paid to his 
memory by the Spaniards, ib. 


2 | 
Zamora, biſhop of, raiſes a regiment of 


prieſts to defend Tordeſillas, for the 
Holy Junta, which is forced by the 
conde de Haro, II. 188. 


Zuinglius, attacks the ſale of Indulgences 


at Zurich in Switzerland, II. 10g. 
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